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A FATAL SILENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN UNWELCOME MEETING. 

Market day at Haltham, and the primitive little town 
in an uproar. Huge oxen, with shaggy coats and wide- 
spreading horns, were being driven along the road, and 
floundering in their dismay against any luckless pas- 
senger that crossed their path. Meek sheep, with their 
lambs trotting by their side and all baa-ing in con- 
cert, followed after, whilst ducks and geese quacked 
and hissed, and the ploughboys and farming maidens 
shouted at each other with scarcely less discordant 
noise. 

Miss Stafford was glad to be above it all 
She stood on the rustic pathway, which was raised 
several feet above the road, and was protected by 
stout green posts connected by iron chains, on which 
the country children loved to swing. Lottie and Carrie 
Gribble, who had been left in her charge, had run into 
the very midst of the excitement, and she looked as 
concerned as a hen whose foster ducklings have taken 
to the water, as she drew her dainty cambric skirts 
closely around her, to prevent contact with the dirty 
crowd, and called to them to return to her side. Market 
day was the one great event of the week to the in- 
habitants of Haltham, but Miss Stafford came from the 
neighbouring village of Deepdale, seven miles off, and 
was not used to so much bustle. She looked annoyed 
as she was elbowed and pushed by farming men and 
market women eager to reach their stalls, or to inspect 
the tempting array of articles exhibited in the shop 
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windows for their benefit There was only one shop 
of each kind in Haltham, so that the spirit of competition 
did not run high. Mr. Spring, the stationer, was stand- 
ing at his door, rubbing his hands and smiling, as Miss 
Stafford called to the Gribble girls. He knew her 
well. She was the certificated schoolmistress of Deep- 
dale, and all the slates and copy books and pens and 
ink for the use of the school were bought at his shop. 

** Ah, Miss Stafford," he exclaimed, ** anything in my 
line to-day ? I have just received the choicest selec- 
tion of hymn books. Won't you step in and look at 
them?" 

'* In a moment, Mr. Spring — indeed, I have a long list 
for you. But I must wait for Lottie and Carrie Gribble. 
They are very naughty. They have run right across 
the road. And you know how very particular Mrs. 
Gribble is." 

Mr. Spring lifted his hands and eyes as though to in- 
timate that no one knew it better than himself, but at 
that moment quite a little crowd entered his shop, where 
he sold all sorts of fancy articles, and he was compelled 
to go and attend to them. Presently, Miss Stafford, 
having recaptured the children, two ugly little animals 
of eight and ten, followed in his wake, and took her 
stand by the counter till he could attend to her. She 
looked singularly interesting as she did so, and very 
different in appearance from those around her. Indeed, 
she was more than interesting, she was a very handsome 
young woman of about five-and-twenty, but she seemed 
to have taken great pains to conceal her beauty. 
She could not hide her soft, white skin, nor her long- 
fringed, dark-blue eyes, but her mass of reddish-brown 
hair was strained off her face in a most unbecoming 
manner, and tucked away at the back of her head, and 
she wore a coarse straw bonnet which almost concealed 
her features. Her slight figure was plainly draped in a 
lilac cambric gown, covered with a summer shawl ; but 
there was an unmistakeable air of refinement about her 
— to those who knew how to read the signs — that her 
dowdy attire had no power to take away, and which 
made it difficult to believe that she was only a village 
schoolmistress. Some people in Deepdale (but they 
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were mostly women) thought that Mr. Gribble and Mr. 
Axworthy (who were the churchwardens of the place) 
had not acted with their usual discretion in engaging 
Miss Stafford to superintend the education of the rising 
generation. They considered she was too young, and 
— well, certainly not too pretty, for they saw nothing 
at all in her — but too flighty and "wool-gathering 
to hold so responsible a position, and they prophesied 
that no good would come of it. So far the flightiness 
had not been apparent, but Miss Stafford's thoughts 
certainly seemed to be oftener away from her work 
than interested in it. She toiled through the monoto- 
nous routine day after day with unswerving fidelity, but 
she had a dreamy and abstracted air that looked as if 
her heart and head did not go hand in hand. Her 
beautiful eyes were very sad too, and there was an 
unaccountably pathetic droop at the corners of her 
mouth — unaccountable, that is, to the matrons who 
were set over her and watched her so closely. What, 
indeed, could anyone wish for more than Miss Stafford 
possessed } A most excellent and responsible position, 
mistress of Deepdale school, with three rooms all to 
herself under the same roof, gas and water free, and 
sixty pounds a year. Why, it was a little fortune in 
itself, and many excellent Christian women would be 
thankful for it. And when the married ladies of Deep- 
dale said ** Christian," they emphasised the word to such 
a degree that anyone would have thought that Miss Staf- 
ford was a heathen. However, she had obtained the 
appointment, and held it, and here she was at Mr. 
Spring's counter with a list of school necessaries in her 
hand. 

"And what may be your pleasure, miss?" asked 
Mr. Spring as she approached him. 

"Oh, I want so many things, Mr. Spring, I think I 
had better wait till you have served your other custom- 
ers. There is no hurry. I will look over some of 
these picture books till you are more at leisure." 

"Teacher! teacher!" cried Carrie Gribble, tugging 
at her sleeve, "get us some of them ciphering books 
with red and blue covers — will yer ? " 

*' Those ciphering books, my dear/' correcta^i W^i^ 
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Stafford in a low voice. "No; we don't require any 
to-day. You must wait till another time." 

"Teacher," exclaimed the other torment, in a nasal 
twang, "buy me a ball. I want that big 'un in the 
corner. Tell 'im to reach it down." 

" Hush, Lottie, you must not be so rude. Your 
papa has given me no permission to buy you anything. 
Who is to pay for the ball ? " 

"Why can'i _you ?'* replied the child rudely. 

* * Because I do not choose to do so, " said Miss Staf- 
ford firmly. "Sit down at once, and be good, or 1 
shall inform your papa of your behaviour." 

The two children obeyed, for there was some- 
thing in the teacher's manner which they dared not dis- 
pute ; but they sat together sulkily, and watched with 
the keenest attention everything that took place. As 
Miss Stafford turned from them to examine a pile of 
illustrated children's books, something touched her 
elbow. A farmer's wife, in pressing forward to ask for 
a bottle of ink and a penholder, had squeezed the baby 
she carried — a bouncing boy of a twelvemonth old — 
against the teacher. The child chuckled and cooed. 
Miss Stafford turned to look at it, and a wonderful trans- 
formation seemed to take place in the expression of her 
features. The stern look, almost of disgust, certainly 
of impatience, with which she had spoken to the little 
Gribbles faded away, and a sad but heavenly smile 
beamed on her face instead. She stretched out her hand 
and laid it on the infant s uncovered head. The boy 
chuckled again good-temperedly. Miss Stafford stooped 
and kissed him silently. 

"Lor'!" said Lottie to Carrie, under her breath, 
"just look at teacher kissing that baby ! She never kissed 
one oius. I'll tell ma of that as soon as we get home." 

At that moment a burly man, dressed in a suit of 
serge, beneath the open jacket of which might be seen 
a knitted woollen vest, rolled into the little shop, and 
being unable to approach the counter, bawled at the 
top of his voice — 

" Here, mister. Hand us over a couple o' sheets of 
paper and some tf«velopes, will you ? I only came 
into the town to-day, and can't get at my togs. Why ! " 
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— he continued as he caught sight of Miss Stafford's 
face, which had turned deadly white upon his entrance 
— ** God bless us and save us ! It's madame. " 

'* No, no ! " cried Miss Stafford, shrinking backward 
as the stranger extended his hand, ** you are mistaken. 
You must mean someone else." 

''Mistaken/" repeated the man, who was evidently 
a seaman, ''mistaken, madame I Why, I'd know you 
in a thousand." 

The teacher threw a hurried glance towards the cor- 
ner where the Gribble girls sat with open eyes and ears, 
and seemed suddenly to think better of her first inten- 
tion. 

** Of course," she said, with a nervous laugh, **I 
know you now — perfectly — and — and — I should like to 
speak to you. Come this way ; we can finish our 
shopping afterwards," and she slipped out of the door 
and stood upon the pathway. 

'* Where have you come from?" she asked with 
trembling lips as soon as they were alone. 

** Well, madame " he commenced. 

** Oh, pray don't call me by that name," she rejoined. 
'* I am known here only as Miss Stafford. I am a 
schoolmistress at Deepdale, and I want to forget every- 
thing else. " 

* * I see, " replied the sailor. * * And you're doing well, 
I hope, and pretty comfortable." 

"Oh, yes, I \\b,vq peace, and that is all I strive for. 
Brunt, you must not tell anyone you saw me here." 

** Well, I don't know as I'm likely to be put in the 
way of it It was quite an accident my coming across 
you. I'm just home from China, and I thought I'd 
take a look at my old mother afore I started again. 
When I came to Haltham I found I couldn't get a train 
on to Bonnysett (that's our place) till six to-morrow 
morning, so I thought I'd have a walk round the 
market And to think I should have come acrost you — 
and bless you ! — not looking a day older for all that's 
happened. " 

**Yes, yes; but I cannot stop. I came over with 
some friends, and they may call for me at any mo- 
ment " 
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"And you're a school teacher. Well, to think of it. 
It wasn't much in our thoughts aboard the LUy o/Chris* 
tiansand, was it now ? " 

Miss Stafford shuddered visibly. 

'*0h, don't speak of them — those terrible days! 
Thank God that they are over for ever. Good-bye, 
Brunt. I wish you all prosperity, but I must go." 

** I should like to have had a word or two with you, 
though," said Seth Brunt, stroking his enormous beard. 
*'Now that we've come acrost each other again, I've 
got one or two things to tell you that I think you ought 
to know." 

'* Not about him/" she ejaculated, with scared eyes. 

'*Yes, madame — I beg your pardon, I means Miss 
Stafford — about AiVw. It won't poison you to hear it, 
you know, and I was always his friend, and always 
shall be. Now, where can I see you this evening ? " 

Her face blanched, but she stood her ground. 

"Nowhere. It is impossible. I live miles away 
from here. You could not come. It is too far. ' 

"Oh, no, it is not I will walk over this evening. ' 
Then, noticing her perturbation, he added : '* Of what 
are you afraid ? " 

"Of nothing," she answered proudly. "Nothing 
can harm me now." 

" You are right, madame. Do you live alone ? " 

"Yes, quite alone. Even my little maid goes home 
at night to her mother. If you must speak to me, you 
will find me, after seven o'clock, in the schoolhouse at 
Deepdale. Only, say nothing of this to anybody, if 
you ever cared for me. " 

" You know that I did care — that I do care," replied 
Brunt roughly as she went back into the shop. 

Her first fearful glance was directed towards the 
odious Gribble children, whispering and grinning to each 
other. 

" Now, Mr. Spring," she said as she held out a paper 
to him with a trembling hand, * * these are the articles I 
require. Will you have them packed at once to go 
home in Mr. Gribble's phaeton ? " 

* ' Teacher," cried Lottie, catching at her skirt, * ' who's 
the man with the long beard ? " 
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**No one whom you know, my dear/* replied Miss 
Stafford quietly, although her face flushed with annoy- 
ance. 

**0h, you are red ! " exclaimed the other little wretch. 
*'I expect hes been scolding you. Is he your cousin, 
teacher } Lottie and me never let Cousin Tom scold us. 
If he tries it on, we thump him till he runs away. 
Don't we, Lottie ? Oh, I say, here's pa and the phae- 
ton. Come on, teacher, we are going home," and 
away the two creatures ran, and climbed into the vehi- 
cle that had drawn up before the door. 

Mr. Gribble sat in it pompously. He was a little 
man, with a ferrety face and weak eyes, and he was 
obliged to make up by his manner for th^ dignity with 
which nature had not seen fit to endow him. He had 
married late in life, and his two daughters were the 
only produce of his union. It was a pity they were 
daughters, for they had inherited their father's prema- 
turely aged appearance and general want of comeliness, 
joined to unpleasant dispositions. Still, three Mr. 
Gribbles might have been too much for this world. He 
was a retired corn-chandler, but still held some interest 
in the shop at Haltham, which he visited each market 
day. Generally, Mrs. Gribble, in a wonderful velvet 
bonnet, which she wore all the year round, sat in state 
by his side, but she had been unable to come on the 
present occasion, and so he had offered the vacant 
place to Miss Stafford. He professed to be laying her 
under an immense obligation by driving her into 
Haltham, but he had only asked her in order that she 
might look after his unruly children. It was not the 
only offer of an escort that she had received that day, 
although she considered it the most discreet for accept- 
ance. But she hated Mr. Gribble, and, as she issued 
from the stationer's shop to join him, her eyes almost 
said so. 

''Come, now, Miss Stafford," he exclaimed snap- 
pishly, **jump in at once, and don't keep the mare 
waiting. She has had several stoppages this morning, 
and it has made her fidgety. " 

He did not move from his place, nor offer t.o •bs>'5iss>>s. 
her in any way, and the parcel tiOTCi>Jci.^^V^>wV^\v^\^^^^'^^"S 
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stowed under the seat, she prepared to step into the 
rickety old phaeton, for which purpose she had to 
descend by some rugged steps cut at intervals in the 
raised pathway to the road. 

'*Let me help you, Miss Stafford," cried a young, 
cheerful voice. 

Mr. Gribble glanced up quickly at the new-comer, 
and the school teacher blushed. He was a man of per- 
haps seven-and-twenty, dressed in a brown velveteen 
coat and knickerbockers. His worsted-stockings showed 
off a well-covered and well-made leg, and the white 
silk handkerchief knotted loosely round his throat, and 
the rose in his buttonhole, proved he was somewhat of 
a provincial dandy. He had a frank, open countenance, 
a clear eye and complexion, and a genial smile — taken 
altogether, indeed, he was a model of a fresh, good- 
looking young farmer, with a fair amount of intellect 
added to his personal characteristics. 

*' Mr. Rushton," said Mr. Gribble formally. 

*' At your service," cried the other, as he held out 
his hand to help Miss Stafford down the broken steps, 
and then he contniued : **Ah, Miss Stafford, what a 
traitor you are. You refused to drive into Haltham 
with me this afternoon, yet here I find you philandering 
with Gribble." 

'*Mr. Rushton, be good enough to remember that 
my daughters are present," said Mr. Gribble in a 
grandiloquent tone. 

'* Pretty dears I So they are," returned Hal Rushton 
carelessly. *' You've missed something, Miss Stafford, 
I can assure you. The new horse is simply per- 
fect. I was here in forty minutes. You would have 
enjoyed it much better than jogging along in a 
phaeton." 

'* Vou proposed to drive Miss Stafford into Haltham 
in your dog-cart P " interposed Mr. Gribble, with 
uplifted eyebrows. 

** Certainly. Just as you proposed to drive her in 
your phaeton. Where's the difference, Mr. Gribble ? " 

*'A11 the difference in the world, sir. / am a 
married man ! " 
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Hal Rushton burst into a prolonged peal of laughter. 
*'0h, you married men!" he commenced. But Mr. 
Gribble would not stay to hear the conclusion of his 
speech. Miss Stafford was settled in her seat, and 
touching up the old mare, he drove quickly from the 
spot. As soon, however, as they were clear of the 
town, he alluded to the subject. 

*' I trust, Miss Stafford," he said, *' that you will not 
encourage an intimacy with Mr. Rushton. He is not 
a desirable acquaintance for any young woman, in my 
opinion, and is a source of great disquietude to his 
excellent stepmother and his afflicted young brother, 
Mr. Edward Snaley. " 

" I think he is exceedingly generous and kind to both 
of them," replied Miss Stafford warmly ; for although 
she had accepted a dependent position, she was not 
to be sat upon by anybody, '* Mr. Snaley is no rela- 
tion whatever to Mr. Rushton, and yet he enjoys 
all the privileges of a brother at Highbridge Farm. 
Few young men would do as much for him ; and 
when Mr. Rushton marries, I expect Mr. Snaley will 
find his position considerably altered." 

Mr. Gribble turned round and stared her in the face. 
*' Hoity-toity ! " he exclaimed. **The young man 
appears to have gained an able advocate in you. Miss 
Stafford. At the same time I must beg you will cease 
to cultivate his acquaintance." 

''lam not aware," she replied coldly, "that I am 
answerable to anybody for the selection of my friends. 
Mr. Gribble." 

*' Oh, yes, you are, ma'am. The position you fill 
in Deepdale is a very responsible one, and it is the 
business of myself and my brother churchwardens, to 
say nothing of our pastor, Mr. Measures, and his ex- 
cellent lady, to see that the souls of the young people 
under your charge are not tampered with. They must 
not be permitted to come in contact with anybody likely 
to contaminate or unsettle them. Mr. Rushton is not 
a pious man, Miss Stafford, and no fit friend for you." 

** My pupils are not likely to come in contact with 
him, or anybody else," returned Miss Stafford. ** You 
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know that no one (except such as have a right to do so) 
ever enters the schoolroom. " 

** Of course not I should be sure to hear of it if they 
did," said Mr. Gribble, looking at his wizened-faced 
offspring, who were eagerly listening to what passed 
between him and ** teacher. " 

** But Mr. Rushton's views and ideas may unsettle 
you, and through you the innocents committed to your 
care. It must not be, Miss Staflford — it must not be." 

The young woman disdained to make any further 
reply, but sat silent and indignant by his side for the 
remainder of the drive, only addressing an occasional 
remark to one of the little girls. She dreaded every 
minute to hear them burst out something about the 
man with the long beard, but they were too cunning to 
moot the subject in her presence. She wished now she 
had not given Seth Brunt permission to visit her, but 
she had hardly known how to refuse an old acquaintance. 
Life proved sometimes too hard a puzzle to the poor girl, 
and she had not solved the secret to go through it com- 
fortably. The petty tyranny of Mr. Gribble and Mr. 
Axworthy, and the matrons of Deepdale, often ground 
into her soul, and made her wish she had never accepted 
the appointment she held ; but it was bread and meat to 
her, and she had sorely wanted both. Deepdale, as 
its name denoted, lay in a valley, and when once the 
old mare began to go down hill, she scented her stable, 
and it was difficult to stop her. The schoolroom stood 
near the church and quite half a mile away from the 
brand-new villa to which Mr. Gribble had retired from 
business. He drew up sharply before the door. 

*' Now, Miss Staflford, be quick, please," he exclaimed, 
just as he had done when she was about to enter it. 
"Jennie won't wait a second when she's so near 
home. Jump out Lottie, throw your teacher the 
parcel. That's right," and loosening the reins, he was 
oflf again before she had time to say " thank you. " 

She picked up the heavy parcel of stationery and 
walked slowly into the deserted schoolhouse. It was 
a half-holiday, of course, or else she could not have 
gone to Haltham. As she passed through the Gothic 
porch of grey stone she unlocked a door on her left and 
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entered her own room. Even this was empty. The 
little maiden who waited on her had received permis- 
sion to return home early that day and leave her 
evening duties to her employer. Miss Stafford placed her 
parcel on the table, and laying aside her bonnet and 
shawl, busied herself in preparing a cup of tea. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MR. cribble's discovery. 



Without the disfiguring encumbrance of her walking 
attire she really looked beautiful, particularly when she 
had somewhat loosened her heavy knot of hair and 
let it rest upon her slender shoulders. Her figure was 
very graceful, too, notwithstanding that her cotton 
dress was old-fashioned and without ornament. It 
was difficult to believe that she was five-and-twenty, 
for she looked a mere girl as she walked backwards and 
forwards with the kettle and the tea-pot and the bread- 
and-butter, humming in a low voice to herself as she 
went. She felt happier now that she was released from 
' the espionage of Mr. Gribble, although the unexpected 
event of the afternoon had upset her, and she looked 
forward with some trepidation to the coming visit of 
Seth Brunt. Once, as she passed a little mirror and 
caught sight of her pale face, she clasped her head 
with both her hands and spoke aloud. 

*' Will the spectre of the past never — never leave me ? " 
she said. *' Am I always to be haunted by the misery 
I have cast behind me ? And I think — I am almost 
sure — I might be so happy. Well, if it comes in my 
way, I will be,'* she added determinately. " I have 
suffered enough already, Heaven knows I Surely no 
one is doomed to a whole life of terror." It was 
growing dusk by that time, and the church clock chimed 
out seven. ** Brunt will be here presently," she 
thought '* I will not take my cup of tea until he can 
join me." 

She made her little table look as inviting as she could, 
and lit the gas beside the fireplace. It was a comfort- 
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able set of rooms which she occupied, or her deft 
fingers had made them look .so. They were plainly 
furnished in oak, but fresh flowers and muslin, and an 
ornament or photograph here and there, had transformed 
them to the apartments of a lady. There were only two 
rooms and a tiny kitchen, but when Miss Stafford had 
dismissed her scholars and locked the door behind her, 
she felt that she was free and at peace* Not happy — 
far from it. The walls of her little rooms had echoed 
many heart-breaking sobs, and witnessed many hours 
of despair, of which Messrs. Gribble and Axworthy knew 
nothing ; but the woman had battled against her grief, 
and conquered it, and now she felt annoyed and excited 
to think that anything was going to disturb the buried 
past. Still, Seth Brunt had been a kind friend to her in 
the bygone days, and she did not like to be ungrateful. 

" Poor old Brunt," she thought pitifully, "he used to 
stick up for me against everyone, but I honestly wish 
he had never run across me here. And what can he 
possibly have to say to me about htm P " 

As if in answer to her unspoken question, the school- 
house bell at this moment rang out a clamorous iron' 
peal. Miss Stafford opened the door at once and 
ushered her visitor in. 

*' Sit down. Brunt," she said, and then, looking out 
into the night, she added anxiously, '*I hope no one 
saw you come in ? Did you meet anybody just about 
here ? " 

"Not a soul, madame," replied the sailor; "but 
haven't you your liberty ? Can't you do as you like ? " 

" Oh, yes, Brunt ; I am my own mistress, when 
school is over, of course. Only, I think Deepdale is 
the most inquisitive place I ever knew. They want to 
know everything about everybody." 

"They don't know much about you, I expect," said 
Brunt 

Her pale face flushed as she reclosed the door and sat 
down opposite to him in the light " Why should they 
know anything about me ? " she replied. "What busi- 
ness is it of theirs ? I do my duty, and there our 
agreement ends." 

"Ah, madame, it makes my heart a.<:.\:v^ \si ^n\^ ^'^jvi. 
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here — you, who have never been used to work in your 
life. I thought you would have gone home to live 
with your mother. Someone told me that you had." 

"So I did for a while, but my mother is not rich, and 
I cannot live upon anyone's bounty. And then, there 
is Paul, you see." 

"True. And how is Paul, madame?" 

Miss Stafford sighed. 

"He is just the same. He will never be different 
He has been murdered I " 

She spoke bitterly, and clenching her hand, knocked 
it in a nervous manner against her teeth. 

"Ah, madame, that is the very thing I wished to 
speak to you about I saw the Captain as I passed 
through London. I may almost say that I came 
straight from him." 

"That doesn't enhance the pleasure of seeing you, 
^Brunt" 

"Perhaps not But he is so ill. He is almost at 
death's door. He is too feeble to leave the house. " 

"The news does not affect me." 

" It would if you saw him, madame. He is a wreck 
of his former self. He is weak as a child. " 

"So much the better for the next poor wretch who 
falls into his hands," she answered. 

"You have grown very hard since I last saw you," 
said the sailor. 

The rebuke goaded her into anger. 

''Hard I" she echoed. *' Can j/ou, of all men, call 
me hard ? You — who have seen me kicked like a dog, 
who have heard me insulted as if I had been the 
lowest creature on the face of earth, outraged, spit 
upon, deserted. You call me hard. It is a wonder I 
can endure your presence, knowing that you take his 
hand and call him friend." 

** Not when he ill-treated you, madame. Pardon me. 
I quarrelled with him then, as you must remember. 
But now that he is dying — without you, or anyone to 
smooth his pillow, I can't help thinking of the days 
when we was all happy together aboard the Ztly of 
Christtansand, and wondering if he, poor fellow ! thinks 
about them too." 
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*'I have no pity for him. He has brought his mis- 
fortunes on his own head. And if I had, one thought 
of Paul would drown it. You seem to forget -P^zw/, " 
said Miss Stafford indignantly. 

**No, madame, I do not. But the poor Captain was 
not in his right mind. When a man drinks to excess, 
he becomes mad. If you only saw him now " 

'*I don't want to see him now," interrupted his com- 
panion. *' I never wish to see him again, either in this 
world or the next. I hope I never shall. I lead a life 
of labour and. privation — sometimes I feel it to be a very 
hard life. But I thank God every night that I lie down 
in my bed that I am free and alone." 

**Then, I suppose there's no chance of anything like 
a coming together again," said Brunt wistfully. 

She veered round upon him with a face full of 
astonishment. 

*'Are you mad P" she exclaimed. 

*'No, madame ; Tm only sorry for both of you. It 
wouldn't have entered my head to say such a thing if I 
hadn't come acrost you so unexpectedly. But I've often 
wondered where you was, and wished I could tell you 
of him." 

**It is quite useless, I assure you," she answered 
coldly. ' * Even if I could go I would not. That part of 
my life is over, thank Heaven. I should never be such 
a fool as to renew it." 

"Perhaps the future will "be happier. You have 
many years before you yet," said Brunt. '*But the 
poor Captain's days are numbered— there's no doubt of 
that. Death's written in his face. And I felt somehow 
as I must tell you of it. For once " — he added hesitatr 
ingly — ''once, you was very fond of him." 

**Yes, once I was," admitted Miss Stafford, after a 
short pause. She poured the sailor out a cup of tea, and 
took one herself, and for a few minutes she was busied 
with the milk and the sugar, and said nothing. Then 
she recommenced — 

** I am not quite sure if I am glad or sorry to have 
met you again. Brunt. You were a kind friend to me 
in the old days, and I am grateful for it, but I ue^^^ 
wish to think of that time agalu. 1 >n^'& V:>^ xiJCvK^ 
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miserable. I have buried myself in Deepdale, and I 
hoped I should never hear the past spoken ofc But 
your presence revives it terribly, and your speech still 
more so. Pray talk of something else. Are you going 
to sea again soon ? " 

"Whenever I get a ship, madame. But I almost 
hope that mayn't be just yet My old mother has ailed 
lately, and I seem never sure that each parting mayn't 
be the last Four mother is well, I trust ? '* 

"Yes. She was terribly cut up about my trouble. 
Any mother would be. But she knows I am happier 
as it IS. 

"And Paul '* inquired Brunt 

"Paul is with her. I could not have him here. I 
have told you that 1 am known as Miss Stafford only, 
and I have no intention of taking any other name." 

"Ah, you will some day," said the sailor signifi- 
cantly. 

She coloured. 

"I think not I have had too much trouble to wish 
for any change excepting death. But I am really very 
comfortable here. The work is monotonous, but I am 
interested in it and it makes me independent I did 
not get it for the asking, Brunt I had to study hard 
for more than a year before I was qualified. But now 
I should be sorry to give it up. Deepdale is a lovely 
village, and I have made several friends here." 

"Aye, aye, you're the better off of the two," replied 
Seth Brunt 

"As I deserve to be," trembled on her tongue, but 
she wished for no more argument, and turned the sub- 
ject to a less dangerous theme. 

Meanwhile the two Miss Gribbles had returned home 
with their papa, and were recounting the adventures of 
the afternoon to their mamma. Mrs. Gribble was a 
stout woman, with red cheeks with a glaze on them, 
round black eyes, abroad nose, and a figure which 
encourged the fallacious idea that she was about to add 
to the population. She was extremely jealous of her 
ugly little husband, and had been set against the school 
teacher from the beginning of her career. Miss Stafford 
was far too handsome and refined in appearance to «»u)t 
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Mrs. Gribble. who now heard for the first time that she 
had accompanied her family to Haltham. 

*' What's that you say, Caroline?" she demanded of 
her eldest daughter. '*Miss Stafford went into Hal- 
tham with you ? " 

'* Yes, ma. We met her outside of the schoolouse, 
and pa asked if she'd like to drive into Haltham, so she 
came too. " 

*'And why was/ not informed of your intentions, 
Mr. Gribble ? " Mrs. Gribble said sternly to her husband, 
who was sitting by with his mouth full of bread-and- 
butter. 

'* Well, my dear, as our little one puts it, it was quite 
a haccident. Miss Stafford required sundries for the 
school from Spring's, so I offered to take her there. I 
considered it a dooty ! " 

**0h!" ejaculated Mrs. Gribble significantly, and 
then turned to Carrie again, ** And what else have you 
to tell me, dear?" 

**0h, ma!" they both chimed in at once, "Miss 
Stafford was so unkind. She nearly pulled our arms 
off because we went the wrong way, and shoved us 
into Spring s shop quite hard. She 'urt us," they grum- 
bled, sticking their lips out 

''Mr. Gribble I " exclaimed Mrs. Gribble, •' I will noi 
have my children struck and pushed about by that 
young woman. She takes a great deal too much on 
herself. But, of course, iiyou — the churchwarden of 
Deepdale — go driving her in my phee-aton into Hal- 
tham, she thinks she is everybody/ " 

**It was very wrong of her, my dear, if it occurred, 
but I confess I have never seen her anything but kind 
to all the children. " 

*' Oh, of course^ you take her part. That is only 
what I expected," replied Mrs. Gribble sarcastically. 

** Oh, ma I she isn't kind — not to us/ She kissed Mrs. 
Corney's baby to-day twice, but she never kisses us." 

** You hear, Mr. Gribble, you hear ! " 

*' And to-day, when pa left us with her," continued 
the little animals, perceiving their advantage, **she 
didn't take no care of us at all, but went away with a 



man. " 
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"With a man/'* cried Mrs. Gribble in horror ; "you 
must be mistaken, my loves.'* 

"Oh, no, ma," replied the children eagerly, '^ he was 
a man. He had a long black beard. And when he 
first saw teacher, he said, ' Hullo I here's madam,' and 
she said, *No, I ain't,' and then afterward she said, 
*Yes, I am, and you must come outside with me.' 
And they went outside, and stayed ever so long, and 
when she came back her face was so red we thought 
he must have been scolding her." 

Mrs. Gribble leaned back in her chair and folded her 
hands majestically upon her black silk stomach. 

**Well, Mr. Gribble," she said, after a pause, "do 
you hear thai ? " 

'*I do ; but I can hardly believe it In Mr. Spring's 
shop, did you say, Lottie ? " 

"Yes, pa; a big man, with a loud voice and a blue 
jacket — a sailor-looking sort of man. And he said, 
* Hullo ! here's madam.' " 

''Hullo/ here's madam" repeated Mrs. Gribble con- 
temptuously ; ' * a nice sort of greeting to a respectable 
young woman. One of her former associates, doubt- 
less. And this is the person to whom you have en- 
trusted the charge of my precious children." 

" I must inquire into it, most decidedly," said Mr. 
Gribble. " Charlotte and Caroline, if you have finished 
your meal, say your grace and go up to bed. I wish 
to speak alone with your mamma." 

" He's going to give 'er a wigging for talking against 
Miss Stafford," whispered Carrie to Lottie, oracularly, 
as they climbed the stairs together. ** Pa likes teacher 
a deal more than ma does. I think ma hates 'er — don't 
you ? " 

" I suppose you'll 'ardly stick up for Miss Stafford 
any more after this" said Mrs. Gribble when they were 
gone. "A nice thing for the school-mistress of Deep- 
dale to be called a ' madam ' in an open shop on m ar- 
ket day. Why, it'll be all over Haltham by this time. 

"I don't like it, my dear, I confess. I don't like it, 
replied Mr. Gribble, rubbing his scrubby little chin. 
"We must have no scandal in Deepdale school, and no 
levity on the part of its mistress, I didn't quite like the 
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way in which she received an admonition I gave her as 
we were coming home respecting young Rushton." 

'* Young Rush ton ! Oh, so there's another, is there. 
One is not enough for my lady at a time. Well, if it 
isn't the most disgraceful thing lever heard in my life." 

''Not quite that, my dear, not quite that," replied Mr. 
Gribble. '*Mr. Rushton's attentions may mean noth- 
ing, but the teacher of Deepdale cannot be too careful. 
I was pointing this out to her, but she did not take my 
warning in the spirit I should have liked to see. And 
now there is this other person. I think I must ask Miss 
Stafford for an explanation." 

"Explanation!" snorted Mrs. Gribble. **Her con- 
duct ought to be exposed before the whole parish. I 
always said she wasn't fit to 'old the position." 

*' I'll walk down and speak to her about it to-night," 
said her husband, with sudden resolution, as he stood 
up and buttoned his coat 

''You had much better go to the parsonage and 
inform Mr. Measures of her disgraceful behaviour," 
retorted Mrs. Gribble. 

" No, my dear, not until I have tried my own au- 
thority. Miss Stafford is a sensible young woman. 
She will surely listen to the voice of her churchwarden." 

" Well, don't you let her keep you there till midnight, 
or I'll know the reason why," screamed out his spouse 
as he left the room. 

"My dear, my dear," he said expostulatingly as he 
hurried down the garden path. 

He honestly considered Miss Stafford a very valuable 
assistant in the task of rearing the future generation of 
Deepdale, though there was not the slightest ground for 
the unworthy suspicions of Mrs. Gribble. But he was 
both a prudish and a priggish little man, with a vast idea 
of his own importance, and quite believed that an angry 
tone from him would be sufficient to make the teacher 
tremble in her shoes and entreat him to avert the evil 
consequences of her levity. He was thinking thus as 
he reached the schoolhouse and rang the bell. Miss 
Stafford came to the door, but she did not throw it open 
for him to enter. On the contrary, she retained her 
hold upon the handle as she spoke to him.. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A GOOD BROAD HINT. 

**Is it you, Mr. Gribble?" she said, peering out into 
the darkness, for it was now nearly nine o'clock. 
'' What is it that you want ? " 

'*I wish to speak to you. Miss Stafford, upon a sub- 
ject of importance." 

**Not to-night, surely. It is too late. Besides" — 
with a slight hesitation — **I am engaged." 

Mr. Gribble was not slow to note the hesitation. 

'^ Engaged/" \iQ echoed sharply. ''How engaged.^ 
With whom?" 

''That is my affair, surely," replied the teacher, ''but 
if you particularly wish to know, with a friend " 

" A friend ! " exclaimed Mr. Gribble ; " what friends 
have you in Deepdale whose presence prevents my 
speaking to you ? Is it a lady friend ? I presume you 
would not be sitting alone y^xlhvL gentleman at this time 
of night. It's past nine." 

"I am not bound to tell you anything about the mat- 
ter, Mr. Gribble, and I consider your questions border 
on impertinence. Be good enough to come and see 
me to-morrow morning," replied Miss Stafford with 
some asperity, for her spirit was roused by the pertina- 
city of her visitor. 

She attempted to close the door as she spoke, but 
Mr. Gribble pressed his whole weight against it and 
entered the room. Beside the table sat Seth Brunt, the 
identical "sailor sort of man " with the black beard of 
whom his little girls had spoken to him, whilst the 
presence of the tea tray and his empty cup and saucer 
proved that he had been taking a meal with the school 
teacher. 
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"Sol" ejaculated Mr. Gribble, as he glared at the 
intruder, ''this was your engagement, Miss Stafford, 
was it ? This was the reason you tried to thrust me 
from your door. The parson shall hear of this, miss — 
the churchwardens shall hear of it — the parish shall 
hear of it — and then you shall hear what they say." 

Miss Stafford could have shaken the little wretch in 
her indignation, and put him out of the room again. 
But she only stood proud and pale, and looking him full 
in the face, whilst she kept one hand pressed upon the 
table. 

*'And the parish shall hear, Mr Gribble, that you 
forced yourself into my private room against my wishes, 
and decide whether that is conduct that comes within 
the radius of your authority. Be good enough to leave 
me, sir. I don't wish to ask my friend, who is just 
going, to take you with him." 

Mr. Gribble glanced at big, burly Seth Brunt, and 
thought it best to make no further disturbance for the 
time being. Clapping his hat upon his head, he turned 
away, muttering, — 

''You'll repent this. Miss Stafford. I shall lay the 
whole case before Mr. Measures to-morrow morning, 
and you will find that you'll repent it." 

** I am not afraid of Mr. Measures," she said quietly 
as she closed the door after him. As he floundered 
through the dark porch he run up against another body. 

** Who direjyou /^" be asked roughly. 

'* I am Hal Rushton," replied that voung man's voice. 
"Are you Mr. Gribble?" 

''Yes, sir, lam Mr Gribble. And may I ask what 
business ^(?« have at the schoolhouse ? " 

''You can ask, certainly, but it lies in my option to 
answer you. However, I am not ashamed of my errand. 
I came here to speak to Miss Stafford." 

"At nine o'clock at night, sir?" 

* * Exactly ! Is there anything wrong with nine o'clock 
at night? If so — why dixejyou here ? " 

"/came to see Miss Stafford on business." 

"So did I — " replied the imperturbable young man. 

"Well, you will ;«<?/ see her^ then, Mr. Rushton. SK^ 
is engaged with a friend — a gentlemaw In^xv^ — ^Vi^ xv^^k 
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one else can be admitted. But the parson shall hear of 
it, sir — and ihQ parish shall hear of it into the bargain." 

"That Miss Stafford has a friend, is that any marvel ? 
I should have thought she might number them by the 
hundred." 

At that moment the door reopened, and Miss Stafford 
and Seth Brunt appeared upon the threshold. 

"Good-night," she was saying, "I wish you had not 
such a long walk back to Haltham, but there is no 
alternative." 

Mr. Gribble hurried off into the darkness, but Hal 
Rushton held his ground. 

" Is it a friend of yours, Miss Stafford ? " he asked. 
"Can I be of any assistance? Shall I take him to 
Highb ridge Farm for the night ? " 

"IsWjyou, Mr Rushton?" she said quickly. "Oh, 
no ! I would not trouble you for the world. This — 
this — gentleman is used to walking, and will not mind 
the distance. Good-night," she said once more to 
Brunt, who shambled away on his road to Haltham. 
And then, with a slight inclination of the head, she was 
about to retreat again within her own little fortress. 

" Mayn't I speak to you ? " asked Hal Rushton. 

"Of course," she replied in a trembling voice, and 
he followed her into the room, though they did not close 
the door. 

"You are troubled to-night, I am sure. What has 
annoyed you?" he said gently. 

She did not answer him. The tears began to course 
down her cheeks. He felt inexpressibly drawn to 
her. 

" Is it that man Gribble ? Has he presumed to find 
fault with you ? You must try and not mind it. Every- 
one knows what an interfering, snappish, overbearing 
little cad he is. " 

"It is not only that," she answered. "I have been 
worried and upset to-night by talking over old times. 
You must not be surprised at that. You have guessed, 
I am sure, that I was not brought up to this sort of thing 
— that my life has been, in fact, altogether different." 

"I was sure, from the first moment I saw you, 
Miss Stafford, that force of circumstances had compelled 
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you to stoop very low from your original position, and 
I have honoured you for the courage with which you 
have accepted the change. " 

**Oh, no. I am not courageous — far from it If I 
were, I should not be so low-spirited now. But it is 
just as you say, and I only wish I could now entirely 
forget the past. " 

** If that is impossible, can you not lessen the pain 
by trying to believe in a happier future. You are young. 
Miss Stafford. You are calculated to adorn any position 
(a far higher one than could be found in Deepdale), and 
you have (please God) a long life before you. Why 
not be hopeful of what may still be in store ? " 

He was sitting on the table, and she was standing 
beside him, and as he spoke Hal Rushton ventured to 
take her listless hand and hold it in his own. 

**Ido not think," she answered, "that I was born 
under a lucky star. Some people are not, they say. I 
could be contented enough here if they would let me 
do my work in my own way. But they exercise so 
much control over me. I must alter this and alter that, 
and even my leisure hours (as you have seen) may not 
be kept sacred to myself Mr. Gribble must spy and 
interfere and find fault Even this visit of yours may 
be turned into a crime. It is hard, when a woman 
is doing her best, to be so coerced and sat upon." 

*'It is infamous — abominable," coincided young 
Rushton warmly ; " but Mr. Measures will set it all right, 
I am sure. I can so well sympathise with you. Miss 
Stafford, for I, too, am not my own master." 

*'Not j/(?«/" she said, glancing up at his muscular, 
well-knit frame as though surprised to think that any- 
one could master him. 

"No, indeed. Legally, of course, I am the same as 
yourself, but morally I catch it if I say my soul's my own. 
You have seen my stepmother and her son ? " 

Miss Stafford nodded. 

" How my poor father ever came to marry her, I can- 
not think. To me she is repulsive. But he was very 
ill for years before he died, and I was a lanky lad of no 
good to anybody, and I suppose she got on the right 
side of him by professing to be a good aick.-^\^x«»^. Vocc^- 
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way, he marriod her, and brought her and her son, Ted 
Snaley, home to Highbridge. And they have spoiled 
my life between them since." 

**And yet you keep them there. Isn't that stretching 
your benevolence to too fine a point, Mr. Rushton?" 

**I wish you wouldn't call me 'Mr. Rushton,'" he 
replied, taking no notice of her question. '*It is what 
Mrs. Snaley always calls me. We have known each 
other now for quite a year. Don't you think it is time 
to say * Hal ? ' " She hesitated, with her eyes fixed upon 
the ground. * ' Don't you feel friendly enough with me 
to say it ? " he persisted. 

** Oh, yes, I feel very friendly with you." 

** Then prove it by treating me with greater intimacy. 
Kwdyour name. Miss Stafford? I have never heard it 
May I not know that ? " 

**I have never told my Christian name to a soul in 
Deepdale, " she said. 

** Tell it to me now. I will never repeat it excepting 
to yourself, "urged Hal Rushton. 

* * It is Paula. " 

** Paula ! What a sweet, uncommon name. I never 
heara it before. Are you English ? 

**0h, yes." 

"And you have a mother living? 

** Yes, far away from here." 

''Happy girl! I wish I had one too. Someone to 
go to ni trouble, or perplexity, or pain. I never loved 
a woman, Paula, since my dear mother died, until — 

until " 

He paused nervously, and she rushed into the breach. 

*' You were going to tell me why you keep your step- 
mother and her son at Highbridge Farm." 

** Well, this is the reason. At one time she persuaded 
my father to leave her everything, but before he died he 
changed his mind and made me his heir, which was 
only fair, because the farm came to him with my 
mother. He left his wife a hundred a year for her life- 
time, which was all he could rightfully call his own, 
but it would have so reduced her comforts that I had 
not the heart to turn her and Ted out of Highbridge, so 
they've lived there ever since." 
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** Using your substance just as if it was their own," 
said Miss Stafford. 

** Yes, they do so pretty well. But it can't go on for 
ever, and so I tell Mrs. Rushton. If I should marry " 

** Oh, you're sure to marry," she interposed. 

He gazed at her wistfully. 

" / am not sure, Paula. It will all depend, I am 
not the sort of a man who could marry anybody, just 
for the sake of marrying. " 

**0h, I think not" 

**I have seen so much, of late years, of the horrors 
of an unsuitable marriage that I shall be doubly care- 
ful in making my choice. My wife will have to be very 
nice indeed." 

'*Why should you doubt it? Are nice women so 
rare ? " 

'*I think they are, though I do not despair of finding 
her some day. But the question is, when found, will 
she condescend to notice me ? " 

"Ah, that is one of the good things of the future in 
which you tell me to have so much faith, Mr. Rushton. " 

*'Mr. Rushton." 

'*Hal, then. But what would become of me if Mr. 
Gribble were to overhear such a piece of impropriety? 
He was cautioning me only this afternoon, on our way 
back from Haltham, against being too intimate with 
you." 

*' Confound his impudence ! What will he interfere 
with next ? One would think he was king of Deep- 
dale. But you won't let him influence your actions, 
will you ? " 

* * I think not. I never let anyone influence my actions 
while they approve themselves to my conscience," she 
answered proudly. 

** That is right. I love a high-spirited and high- 
minded woman, and I wish — I wish you were out of 
all this." 

Miss Stafford assumed a look of comical dismay. 

*'0h, pray don't wish thai. That is, to wish me 
without a roof over my head, or bread to eat. You 
don't know the absolute necessity there is for my work- 
ing. 
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'*No, I don't, or for your starving either," he an- 
swered bluntly. ** However, I suppose I had better 
be making tracks for home. Good-night, Paula. Say 
* Good-night, Hal ! ' " 

'* Good-night, Hal." 

*' Thank you," pressing her hand firmly. **1 shall 
sleep all the better for that, and dream perhaps of a 
possible future." 

And w^ith a long, significant look into her eyes, he 
released her hand and walked away. 

Miss Stafford closed and locked the door after him, 
and sat for some time at the open casement, which 
was wreathed with roses and clematis, looking out upon 
the quiet summer night, and thinking over the events 
of the day. She was not sure if she was any the hap- 
pier for the interview which had just passed with Hal 
Rushton. She could not mistake his meaning. He 
made it plain enough. He wished to be her friend, per- 
haps something more than a friend, and she had seen 
the declaration trembling on his lips many a time, and 
kept him from uttering it by sheer stratagem. To-night 
she knew he would have spoken if she had given him 
the least encouragement, and to-night she would have 
felt more unequal to giving him an answer than ever 
before. For iSeth Brunt's visit had quite unnerved her. 
He was like a ghost raised from the buried past. He 
had spoken of things and people she had hoped never 
to have heard named again. He had made her feel that 
she had not commenced to live a new life, and that she 
never could whilst the old life existed and people walked 
and talked who remembered and bad taken part in it. 
And then the hint, slight as it was, that she had been 
somewhat in the wrong, had hurt her terribly. How 
had she been in the wrong to save Paul and herself from 
a life of misery — a slow, lingering death of torture ? 
She paced her little room impatiently as she recalled 
it. AH she wanted was to live at peace, and interfere 
with no one, and yet even so small a boon was denied 
her. If old acquaintances cropped up to annoy her in 
Deepdale, where on all God's earth would she be safe ? 
And then this quarrel with Mr. Gribble. It was very 
silly and insignificant, no doubt, but there was no telling 
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where it might lead, nor what revelations might not 
be made before it had run its course. Altogether, 
Miss Stafford went to bed at last in a very unsettled 
frame of mind, and did not feel much better when she 
rose in the morning. She was listless and headachy, 
and her mind wandered, and she fancied that her 
scholars observed her distraction and passed comments 
upon it One fact was significant When the roll was 
called over, the two Miss Gribbles were conspicuous 
only by their absence, kept at home, doubtless, by their 
offended papa. Miss Stafford could have smiled at so 
dubious a piece of policy had she not known that the 
little churchwarden was really a power in the parish, 
and not to be angered with impunity. But she did not 
regret the position she had assumed all the same. She 
could not brook being called to task for an innocent 
action, like one of her own school-children, but she felt 
a little anxious for the result, and was not at all taken 
by surprise at receiving a note from the clergyman, 
Mr. Measures, during the course of the day, asking her 
to step over to the parsonage as soon as school was 
concluded. So at five o'clock in the afternoon, when 
she had seen the last little toddler safely on its way 
home, she put on her shawl and bonnet and walked 
across the churchyard and into the presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Measures. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr. Gribble had been there before her, of course. 
He had trotted over, big with importance, and ruffled 
like an angry cockerel, directly after breakfast, to tell 
the parson of the discovery he had made. But some- 
what to his astonishment, and greatly to his indignation, 
his story was not received with the horror he had antici- 
pated. Mr. Measures was a good, fatherly man, full of 
sympathy for the young and friendless, and slow to 
suspect evil, because he committed none. His wife 
followed his example, and was, moreover, much more 
cordially disposed towards the school teacher than to- 
wards the churchwarden. So they heard Mr. Cribble's 
account in silence, and then Mr. Measures remarked 
that he did not suppose that Miss Stafford intended her 
action to be taken as either unkind or rude. Mr. Cribble 
stared. 

** Unkind or rude, sir. You can scarcely have under- 
stood my meaning. It is not the young woman's actions 
I complain of, though that was irreverent enough to- 
wards a man of my position. But it is the reason for 
the action that forms the scandal. A man, Mr. Meas- 
ures — a rough-looking, bearded man, sitting in an un- 
married woman's apartments at nine o'clock at night 
What do you think of that^ sir? What do you think of 
that ? " 

Mr. Measures was one of those good old-fashioned 
clergyman who have never dreamt of wearing cassocks 
or chasubles, or introducing the formula of a foreign 
church on British soil. He gave his parishioners three 
full-barrelled services every Sunday, and let them do 
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pretty much as they chose for the rest of the week. He 
put his hands under his coat tails as Gribble finished his 
sentence and looking down upon him blandly, replied 
with a smile, — 

''Tell me whatj/o« think of it, Mr. Gribble." 

At these words Mrs. Measures raised her eyes from 
her needlework, and fixed them expectantly on the 
churchwarden, and Gribble felt he was the chosen one 
to make the parson and his wife see Miss Stafford's 
conduct in its proper light, 

''What I think, sir?" he reiterated. "Well, I think 
that it is simply disgracefuV* 

"Oh, Mr. Gribble, that is too hard a word," inter- 
posed the sweet voice of Mrs. Measures. ' ' Pray think 
of whom you are speaking. Miss Stafford has always 
conducted herself in the most discreet manner since 
coming to Deepdale — and I do not believe that such a 
term as disgrace can be associated with her name. " 

" Very well, madam, very well. You must think as 
you choose," replied Mr. Gribble, " but I am a heye- 
witness of what occurred, and I don't agree with you. 
My daughters heard Miss Stafford make an appointment 
with this stranger, in Spring's shop, in the afternoon, 
and there he was drinking tea with her in the evening. 
Do you call that respectable, ma'am ? She knew what 
people would call it herself. She tried to hold the door 
against my entrance — against me, Mr. Measures, who 
engaged her for the situation — and if I hadn't pushed 
my way in, I shouldn't have seen the fellow at all." 

"Well, I don't think you had a right to force your 
way in to any woman's private apartments, Mr. 
Gribble," said Mrs. Measures indignantly. 

" I agree with my wife, that you exceeded your duty," 
acquiesced the parson, "and I trust that it will not 
recur. The guardians of the parish have nothing to do 
with Miss Stafford after school hours, nor any authority 
to interfere with her seeing her friends." 

"But the time, sir; you seem to forget the time I " 
exclaimed Gribble, who was working himself up into a 
fury. " Besides, that is not all. As I left the school- 
house — I may say, as I was put out of it — I met young 
Rushton going in as familiarly as if he liv^dl\\fc\^* ^'^ 

3 
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that as it ought to be ? Miss Stafford would have been 
driving about with that young man all yesterday after- 
noon if I had not taken her into Haltham myself, And 
I think we all know pretty well what sort of gentleman 
Mr. Rushton is." 

**Come I come 1" interrupted the parson, "you are 
going too far. I have never heard anything against 
the character of Mr. Rushton. In fact, 1 think he is a 
young man to be highly respected. It appears to me, 
Mr Gribble, that you are viewing the whole matter with 
a jaundiced eye. So long as Miss Stafford does her 
duty to the children of Deepdale, what can it signify to 
you or anyone what friends she receives in her private 
apartments when her long day's work is over?" 

**No, indeed," added Mrs. Measures. **Iam sure 
the poor girl must need a little recreation, for she slaves 
herself to death in the schoolroom." 

Mr. Gribble folded his arms, and looked from the 
husband to the wife in silent amazement. 

** What can it signify ? " he reiterated. ** Well, Mr. 
Measures, I never thought to hear such a question from 
your lips. Don't this young woman have the charge 
of our innocent gurls from morning to night ? Don't 
they imbibe her opinions and retain her impressions, 
and is a person whose conduct is open to the slightest 
suspicion in regard to levity fit to have the planting of 
the precious seed in their souls ? I'm sorry, Mr. Mea- 
sures, as we don't see this thing in the same light, but 
Mr. Axworthy and me, and several others, have talked 
it over, sir, and we have come to the conclusion that 
whilst Miss Stafford refuses to explain her conduct, or 
to promise to alter it, that we shall withdraw our 
children from attending the school, and educate them 
elsewhere." 

Mrs. Measures looked distressed, and her husband 
stroked his shorn chin thoughtfully. The matter was 
becoming serious. If the village people clubbed together 
to ostracise Miss Stafford, the funds for the payment of 
her salary would not be forthcoming. 

** You surely cannot be in earnest, Mr. Gribble ? " he 
said at length. '* You cannot mean to ruin this young 
womafi's prospects for such a trifle ? " 
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*' We don't think it a trifle, Mr. Measures, and we are 
in earnest — me and Axworthy, and Green and Wilson. 
You see, we are all married men, sir, and the ladies 
have determined that an explanation is doo to them, 
and so it is to all of us — in my opinion." 

** But has anyone asked Miss Stafford for an explana- 
tion ? " demanded Mr. Measures, 

* * No, sir. We leave that to you, as the proper person 
to protect the morals of Deepdale. " 

** I am sure there will be no difficulty about it," said 
Mrs. Measures anxiously. **Miss Stafford has never 
tried to conceal any of her doings from us yet, Edward, 
dear, why not ask her to come over here this afternoon, 
and put the question to her yourself.? She will tell you 
at once who her visitor was, and then Mr, Gribble will 
be satisfied." 

** If she promises the offence shall not be repeated," 
said the churchwarden cautiously. 

**You have to prove first that it was an offence," 
observed Mr. Measures, in a tone of rebuke, ** How- 
ever, I will do as my wife suggests, and you and Mr. 
Axworthy can meet Miss Stafford here at five o'clock, 
if it pleases you, and hear what she has to tell me about 
her visitor." 

**That is all we ask for, sir, and we will be punctual," 
replied Mr. Gribble ; and, accordingly, when the school 
teacher entered the parsonage she found the two church- 
wardens awaiting her. The party was assembled in 
the drawing-room, and as Miss Stafford entered it, with 
her sweet face rather flushed by annoyance and ex- 
pectation, Mrs. Measures rose promptly to bid her 
welcome. 

'• I hope it did not inconvenience you to come over, 
my dear," she said kindly, **but Mr. Measures wanted 
to see you particularly this afternoon." 

** Yes ; I understand," said Paula simply. 

**Miss Stafford," commenced the clergyman, **I have 
such perfect faith in your discretion and candour that I 
have no hesitation in asking you to answer me a few 
questions. It seems that a visitor whom you enter- 
tained last night at the schoolhouse has furnished the 
subject for some unpleasant remarks res^^Q.\\s\^^<a>^^- 
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self, and I want you to tell me the whole truth about 
him, in order that I may contradict any idle stories his 
visit may have provoked." 

Paula's face had assumed rather a haughty look during 
this little tirade, and at the close of it she asked 
brieflv, — 

** What is it you wish to know, sir? " 

**Who was the man who visited you last evening?" 

** An old friend of mine. 

** How did he find you out? 

'*I met him unexpectedly in Haltham yesterday. 

'* Perhaps he is a relation ? 

"No, sir; we are not related." 

** What is his name ? 

**That I cannot tell you, Mr. Measures. 

** Mr. Gribble tells me he was a sailor? 

"Yes, he is a sailor. 

"Where did you make his acquaintance, then ? 

"That question, also, you must excuse my answer- 
ing, sir. It belongs to my past life, and has nothing to 
do with Deepdale." 

" Oh, yes, it has, Miss Stafford, as you will soon see," 
exclaimed Mr. Gribble, chuckling. 

"Are those two men brought here to be my judges, 
Mr. Measures ? " said Paula quickly. 

"No, no, my dear," replied the parson; "but it will 
be to your advantage if you can satisfy their natural 
curiosity on the subject" 

"Unpardonable curiosity, you mean," amended Mrs. 
Measures warmly. "Edward, I object to this cross- 
examination altogether. It is unworthy of you, and 
insulting to Miss Stafford, who has always conducted 
herself with rigorous propriety in Deepdale. If she 
says that her visitor was a respectable man (and I am 
sure she would receive none other), her word should 
be sufficient for us and everyone. What is the use of 
knowing his name?" 

"/am quite ready to accept Miss Stafford's word," 
said the parson. 

"Thank you both very much," replied Paula grate- 
fully. 

" But we are not so trusting. Miss Stafford — me and 
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my good friend and brother churchwarden here, Mr. 
Axworthy," exclaimed Mr. Gribble, who had consti- 
tuted himself spokesman; "nor the parish ain't so 
trusting either, as I have already told our good minister 
and his lady. We demand a full explanation of the 
reason you had two gentlemen in your rooms last 
night, and we mean to have it." 

"Do you ?" replied Paula, turning the full light of 
her blazing eyes upon him, "then I refuse to give it 
you. If Mr. and Mrs. Measures are satisfied that I 
meant no harm, and did no harm, I care nothing for 
what anyone else may think or say. My rooms are 
my own, and whatever visitors I admitted there did 
not, at all events, force their way in the unmanly way 
that j/t?« did, Mr. Gribble." 

"Very well, Mr. Measures," said the little church- 
warden, rising, "this settles it. Neither wy daughters, 
nor Mr. Axworthy's daughters, nor the daughters of 
none of our friends, will attend the parish school 
again, until that young woman is removed from her 
office as teacher." 

" My dear Miss Stafford, do consider," said the 
minister in a low voice ; "your fate is in their hands. 
If the parish generally make up their minds to with- 
draw their children from school, the funds to pay your 
salary will not be forthcoming." 

-"I cannot help it, Mr. Measures. I will rather 
starve than submit to such tyranny. The — the — friend 
who came last night is not likely to visit me again ; 
but if he did, I could not refuse to receive him." 

" Yet you will not tell me his name, or his errand ? " 

She shook her head. 

" It seems strange you should observe such reti- 
cence, Miss Stafford. A young woman — almost a 
girl — like yourself can have no past history to conceal. 
Will you confide this secret to Mrs. Measures, who 
takes a real interest in you ? " 

"I will confide it to no one, sir. It concerns no 
one but myself." 

** But I understand that young Rushton was also at 
your rooms last evening." 

"That is true, sir." 
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"After the first man had left you." 

** After the first had left me. But he only stayed a 
short time, and the door by which he entered was not 
even closed behind him." 

** I am sorry, though, that you should have allowed 
him to come in. There was no harm in it, I am sure. 
Still, the world is very censorious, and a young un- 
married woman cannot be too cautious in her beha- 



viour." 



**Well, Mr. Measures," exclaimed Mr. Gribble, 
aggressively, **andhasthe young woman given you 
a satisfactory explanation of the unusual visit she 
received last night? " 

**Miss Stafford is apparently not at liberty to dis- 
close the name of the gentleman, nor the object with 
which he entered the schoolhouse, but I feel certain 
that she has no reason to be ashamed of either." 

'* I have not, sir," replied Paula. 

** Well, Mr. Axworthy and me are not satisfied, sir, 
and we must beg as you'll give the young woman her 
notice. The parish school is meant for the children of 
the parish, and we have a right to object to such 
proceedings on the teacher's part. We don't want no 
scandals in Deepdale, so the sooner she goes the 
better." 

'*Stop a moment, Mr. Gribble, and be good enough 
to remember to whom you are speaking," said Mr. 
Measures with dignity; **it is for ?ne to decide this 
question, and not you. Miss Stafford," he continued, 
turning to Paula, **I think these men have a certain 
right on their side, though they have forgotten to 
temper their justice with mercy. I think you owe 
Deepdale a little more explanation than you have 
given. I mean with regard — not to Mr. Rushton, 
whom we all know — but this stranger. But I wish to 
do nothing in a hurry. Take a couple of days to con- 
sider it, and at the end of that time I will see you 
again. I think that will suit all parties. " 

'*I thank you, sir, for your indulgence," said Paula, 
** but you may as well give me my notice at once, 
for it will make no difference. If I am unworthy of 
being trusted in so small a matter, I must be unworthy 
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to have the charge of the children of this parish com- 
mitted to me," 

** Of course. That's just what / say," interposed 
Mr. Gribble. 

** I prefer you should think the matter over quietly 
for a couple of days," replied Mr. Measures, without 
noticing the churchwarden's remark, **and perhaps 
you may see your way out of the difficulty. My wife 
will have a talk with you about it, too, and you know 
she sympathises with you, and believes in you. Now, 
1 will not detain you longer. And I request, Mr. 
Gribble, that neither you nor anybody else visits the 
schoolhouse until this matter is settled. I will not have 
Miss Stafford worried, nor annoyed in any way. You 
can do as you choose about your children, but I forbid 
you, or your wives, intruding your opinions upon her. 
Good-morning. " 

The clergyman turned from them to shake hands 
with the school teacher, and the two churchwardens 
shuffled out of the room, looking far less pompous than 
they had done on entering it Paula Stafford walked 
home again very thoughtfully. As far as she was con- 
cerned, the matter was already at a conclusion, for she 
had not the slightest intention of disclosing Seth Brunt's 
name, or rousing the public curiosity concerning her 
past life. How could she tell that, once having a clue, 
the inquisitive might not go on and on, until they had 
learned her entire history. She had been thinking, 
ever since the sailor's visit, that it would be safer and 
better for her to turn her back on Deepdale. He had 
come once, against her wishes, and he might come 
again, and he was a terribly close link with what haa 
gone before. In his enthusiasm for his (so-called) 
friend, and his clumsy desire to set matters on a less 
distressful footing, he might blurt out her story to any- 
one who seemed likely to help him in the matter — 
might even take Hal Rushton into his confidence, 
and try to enlist his sympathies and assistance. 
Good Heavens ! it was too great a risk to run. Seth 
Brunt had driven her from the place for ever. She 
reached her home, weary and ill at ease, for the 
thought of leaving Deepdale was linked with a terrible 
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disappointment and a heartache. Her little maid met 
her at the door with sparkling, excited eyes. 

*'0h, please, teacher, young Mr. Martin's been to 
see you, and he's brought you such a beautiful posy, 
all jenny-remums and roses — and he's brought a noose- 
paper, too, and you're to read it please — and there's 
been a terrible haccident" 

"An accident, Sarah — where?" 

"On the railway, teacher, and a heap of people 
killed ; and Mr. Martin said 'twas the Evening Noose, 
and he brought it from Haltham expressly for you to 



see. 



"That was very kind of him, though I don't much 
enjoy reading of horrors. If you've laid the tea, Sarah, 
you can go home to your mother. I shall not want 
anything more to-night" 

"Ain't you well, teacher?" asked the girl. 

"I have a headache, my dear. That is alL I shall 
feel better when I haye had my tea." 

" I 'ope no one's been a worrying of you," said Sarah 
sympathetically, " for Tom Green, the butcher's son, 
told me Mr. Gribble had been talking of you in such a 
manner up at their shop this morning that his fingers 
itched to knock him down." 

Paula flushed faintly. 

"That was very good of Tom, Sarah, but you 
mustn't believe all he says, nor Mr. Gribble either. 
But run along now, for I must not talk to you, or my 
head will ache worse than it does. Good-night." 

And dropping a respectful curtsey, the little serving 
maiden left her teacher to herself. She poured out her 
cup of tea and took up the newspaper listlessly, sighing 
as she unfolded it If Gribble was going about the 
village spreading scandal as he went, it would be use- 
less for her to attempt to stem the torrent of suspicion 
that would dog her every movement Better be out of 
it all — even at the cost of relinquishing the sweetest 
hope that had come to her since she had been her own 
mistress. She had not long to look for the account of 
the railway accident It blazed upon her view in the 
largest possible type as soon as she glanced at the 
paper. 
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"Terrible accident to the Northern Express. Colli- 
sion with the 6 a.m. from Haltham. Twenty passengers 
killed and wounded." 

Her eyes swam in mist Her head grew dizzy. 
Where had she heard of the 6 a.m. train from Haltham ? 
Suddenly it flashed upon her. It was the one by which 
Brunt intended to travel to see his old mother at Bonny- 
sett. She turned quickly to the list of killed, which 
was given-below, and the first name she came across 
was that of Seih Brunty mariner 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CONFESSION. 

It was a terrible shock to her — so sudden and so 
unexpected that for some time she could not believe it to 
be true. She did not care for the dead man, far from 
it. For the last twelve hours she had been regarding 
the fact of his having met her in Haltham as the greatest 
misfortune that could have occurred to her. But, though 
always bluff and outspoken, he had been her friend 
and her protector in the bygone days ; and even if he 
had been her enemy, it was frightful to think he should 
have been cut off so suddenly and by such a terrible 
death. She read mechanically how the accident had 
occurred — how the unfortunate passengers had been 
crushed and mutilated and scalded and burned — how 
they had shrieked and groaned, and how the survivors 
had wept and fainted, until her heart grew sick within 
her. But still her eyes kept turning from the detailed 
horrors that make the fortune of a penny paper to the 
name at the head of the list of killed, '*Seth Brunt, 
mariner. " 

Seth Burnt dead! Seth Brunt, who had sat at that 
very table, and drank tea with her only the night before, 
and talked so certainly of his own prospects — dead, 
dumb, silent for ever more — never able to follow her 
to Deepdale again, and worry her about changing a 
resolution which had been firmly and unalterably made 
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SO long ago. As she realised the truth, Paula's first 
feeling was one of relief — her next of shame that she 
could feel anything but sorrow to hear of an honest, 
well-meaning life cut off in its prime. And with her 
self-reproach came her tears, first quietly stealing one 
after the other from beneath her downcast eyelids, until 
they coursed rapidly down her cheeks, and she laid her 
head on the table and cried bitterly — not only for Seth 
Brunt's death, but for all the recollections it brought in 
its train, and the misery which his ill-timed visit had 
caused her. For Paula could not help recognising that 
the poor man's unfortunate demise would not help her 
in the least with the vicar or the churchwardens. It 
left her in the same perplexity. To reveal his name, 
and the accident which had removed him from her path, 
was to put them on the track of her past life, and she 
might as well make a clean breast of it at once. For 
there was that other — the friend of the dead man — still 
living, and whilst he lived she could never feel safe. 
Her sad thoughts so occupied her mind, and her violent 
grief so dulled her senses, that someone lifted the latch 
of the outer door and stood beside the table before she 
was aware of his presence. 

** Paula ! " he exclaimed in a voice of concern, *' what 
is the matter ? " 

She started then, and lifted up her blurred and tear- 
stained face to encounter the anxious gaze of Hal Rush- 
ton. 

**0h, Mr. Rushton," she said, springing up, **I had 
no idea that I was not alone. How foolish you must 
think me ! " And she began to violently wipe her wet 
face with her handkerchief, while she wondered what 
she should say if he questioned her. ** I must look a 
nice fright," she remarked, with a nervous laugh, as, 
having given a final resolute dab to her eyes, she sat 
down again and began to rattle the crockery on the tea 
tray. 

** Never mind what you look like," replied the young 
man, **but tell me what has occasioned your distress. 
Surely Mr. Gribble has not dared to annoy you again. 
If he has, he shall answer to me for it" 

**No, Mr. Gribble has not visited the schoolhouse, *' 
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said Paula, with a sob in her throat, "but I have seen 
him all the same. I was summoned to the parsonage 
this afternoon, Mr. Rushton, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Gribble and Mr. Axworthy, and — and " 

" Well ? " demanded Hal anxiously. 

" They have given me the option of telling them 
everything I know concerning my visitor of last night, 
or giving up my situation." 

*' And you will tell them, of course?" 

** No, I shall relinquish my situation," returned Paula, 
with a sigh. 

'* But why, Paula, why ? I acknowledge it is a piece 
of gross impertinence and tyranny on the part of the 
churchwardens to demand such an explanation, but 
there can be nothing that you need mind their knowing, 
and sooner than lose your position — sooner than leave 
Deepdale — surely you will make the confession ? " 

**I think not I am a proud woman, and they have 
wounded my pride — deeply. Mr. Measures would be 
quite satisfied with my assurance that the man came 
here on purely private business, and that he will never 
come here again — for he will never come here again, 
Hal," said Paula, relapsing into tears — ** but the church- 
wardens refused to accept my word, and I am deter- 
mined to satisfy them no further. They declare that 
they and their friends will remove their children from 
school, and wanted Mr. Measures to give me my notice 
at once. But it is all the same. . I consider it is given, 
and so does the vicar, and another month will see me 
out of Deepdale." 

**It is infamous, it is scandalous!" exclaimed Hal 
Rushton as he rose and commenced to pace up and 
down the little room. *' Paula, where will you go to ? " 

'* Oh, that will be easily settled. I have my mother, 
you know. I shall go to her." 

** But to be deprived of your means of living, and 
for no fault of your own. It is shameful ! It may be 
months before you obtain another appointment, Paula." 

** That is very likely, particularly with the character 
I shall carry away from here. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Measures are very kind, Hal, and I think they will do 
their best to help me. " 
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**And you will leave us — you will go, perhaps, to 
the other end of England, where I may never see you 
again," cried the young farmer in despair. 

** I don't want to go. I would stay if I could. I am 
very, very unhappy," said Paula, weeping. 

Her evident regret raised a hope in Rushton's breast. 
He ceased his pacing, and came and sat down close 
beside her. 

"Paula," he whispered, bending over her, "why do 
you go ? You know you can stay if you choose. When 
I spoke to you yesterday, darling, about being my 
friend, and calling me by my Christian name, you must 
have guessed what I was leading to— that I did not say 
more only because I feared to startle you — and that, had 
I shown you all that was in my heart, I should have 
said, not 'Paula, be my friend,' but, ' be my wife,'*' 

Her face was hidden from him, bent down on her 
two hands, but as he spoke he saw that she was 
stirred. 

"Your wife," she murmured. 

" Yes, dear, my wife, and my friend, for the terms 
should be synonymous. I am so much alone. You 
would be everything to me. I told you something of 
my means and prospects, but it is due now that you 
should know more. I am not a poor man, Paula. I 
am (what the country people call) * well-to-do.' High- 
bridge Farm is my own property, and that, with some 
houses I have in Haltham, brings me in over eight 
hundred a year. By-and-bye I hope to double it. So 
you see that I shall be able to keep you in comfort. 
Then — don't suppose that I shall let you be worried by 
my stepmother and her son. Other provision shall be 
made for them. Only say that you will not leave 
Deepdale — that you will stay here as the mistress of 
Highbridge Farm." 

He waited a few seconds for an answer, but none 
came. 

"Why don't you answer me, darling? "the young 
man pleaded. "You knew I was going to say this 
some day, surely. You must have seen it was coming." 

Paula raised her head and confronted him. There 
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was no agitation in her face — only a deep melancholy 
— perhaps, in spite of her joy, a little regret 

**Yes, Hal," she said, *'I have guessed it for some 
time past. Only, I was not sure if I ought to let you 
say it — whether it would not be happier for both of us 
if it were left unsaid. " 

"But that is impossible, dearest What happiness 
could equal that of belonging to each other for life, at 
least from my point of view. And what is yours, 
Paula ? Has the prospect no pleasure for you ? " 

**Has the prospect no pleasure for me?" she re- 
peated. '* Ask the starving dog if a meal has no plea- 
sure for him^ — the drowning man if he cares for a helping 
hand — the outcast if he would like to enter Paradise. 
Oh, Hal, if you only knew how desolate, how unsatis- 
fied, how hopeless my life has been." 

*'And you can love me, Paula?" he asked quickly. 

" I can — I do, Hal. You worked your way into my 
heart long ago, and reign there as no other man has 
ever done. Only " 

"I will hear of no ^ onlies,'" exclaimed Hal Rush- 
ton, gaily. '* I have won the woman of my heart, and 
no one shall forbid the banns. Oh, Paula, if you knew 
the difference your coming home to Highbridge Farm 
will make to me. How often I have looked longingly at 
your lighted window, as I walked past it in the evenings, 
and wondered if I should ever have the courage to 
woo its inmate to take me and all my belongings 
under her care. For I am no fit companion for you, 
Paula. I am only a rough farmer, who wouldn't learn 
when he had the opportunity, and you are so clever, 
and well educated and refined. How will you bear 
with me ? Sha'n't I seem very bearish and uncouth to 
you when we live side by side ? " 

" I don't judge you as you do yourself, Hal. I think 
much more of your manliness, and upright dealing, 
and warm, generous heart than of a college education. 
And if you knew how I have come to detest what Mr. 
Gribble calls * learning,' since I have been forced to 
teach. I think, if I am ever freed from the necessity," 
said Paula, with a contented laugh, '* that I shall tve.v^'^ 
open a book again." 
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** You shall never do anything but what you feel in- 
clined to do," replied her lover, ** once you have con- 
sented to gladden my lonely life. Oh, Paula, what a 
long vista of happiness lies before us. This is no sudden 
passion on my part, darling, born of your sweet face 
and sweeter ways. It is an affection of the growth of 
months, founded on a real esteem for your character. 
How I have admired the patience and steadiness and 
solid worth with which you have lived a very difficult 
life here, and surmounted all its unpleasantnesses. 
But this is the very last you shall be subjected to, Paula. 
In a month — at the very time when that little brute 
Gribble hopes to see you turned out upon the world 
without a situation — you will become my wife, and 
take a higher position in Deepdale than either he or any 
of your persecutors can attain to. Promise to marry 
me in a month, Paula." 

But at that she looked troubled. 

** A month, Hal. Oh ! that will be too soon. I can- 
not give up my engagement under a month, and then 
I must go home to see my mother, and — and — to con- 
sult her." 

* * Why can't you consult her by letter, Paula ? Surely 
you will not defer that for a month. And then — it is 
not as if you were a very young girl, who had never 
lived by herself, but you have been knocking about the 
world, according to your own account, for some years, 
so why shouldn't we be married first, and go and visit 
your mother together, eh? It would make a charming 
wedding trip. What do you say to it ? " 

And he put his arm fondly round her waist as he 
spoke. But Paula shrunk from him. 

'* My mother would not like it," she said awkwardly, 
** and I should have some arrangements to make first. 
Besides, Hal, are you sure we know enough of one an- 
other yet to enter on so serious an engagement? If I 
were away a month, there are so many things that I 
could write to you — things that would make you under- 
stand me better, perhaps, and " 

** Nonsense ! " He interrupted her with a kiss. ** I 
don't want to understand you better, Paula ; there will 
be plenty of time for that afterwards. It would be stupid 
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to start in life with nothing left to do — no little discoveries 
to make, no little surprises to find out. It is these things 
that will keep us fresh to our dying day. But how solemn 
you look over it, darling. If / am satisfied, surely you 
might be ! " 

**But am I, then," said Paula, with tremulous lips, 
**am, I, then, to prepare myself for finding out a lot of 
things diboxxiyoUy Hal ? " 

He laughed heartily. 

**I hope not I don't think Fve ever done anything 
very dreadful, or that I should mind your knowing ; 
but you will be welcome to the whole history, if it in- 
terests you. I shall never keep anything from you, 
Paula. That seems the sweetest and the most real part 
of marriage, in my eyes. One heart and one mind as 
well as one body. I hope you think so too." 

** It cannot be a true nor a complete marriage with- 
out," she answered ; ** only " 

** Well, out with it. No secrets, my sweetest, between 
us now." 

** Have you ever loved anybody before me, Hal ? " 

*' Never/" he said emphatically. Haveyou ?" 

'*No — at least, not as I love you. Once I may have 
thought I loved, but now I know that I have never felt 
one tithe of the passion. Oh ! you are too good to me. 
I am not worthy of such trust and confidence as you 
have placed in me. I might have been anybody —any- 
thmg. 

** Yes, you might, but you are not, you see. Therein 
lies the difference." 

** But if I had been," she persisted, " would you have 
loved me all the same ? " 

He looked grave as he answered, — 

'* I don't think I should have been able to help loving 
you, whatever you were, you seem so very much to 
have been made for me. But I confess that if I heard 
you had been engaged before, or very much in love 
before, it would take off a considerable amount of charm 
from our present position. I must have you all to my- 
self. Paula — past, present, and future — something to 
call my very own for Time and for Eternity. But you 
have given yourself to me, and I awv s^XKsSv^^, ^€\^ 
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darling, I suppose I must be p;oing now, or we shall 
have a council of morality sitting on our doings to- 
morrow morning," 

He stood up and folded her closely in his arms. 

" Good-night, my Paula, and God bless you. I won't 
worry you any more this evening, but think over what 
I have said, and see if you can't manage to make me 
happy in a month from to-day. Not but what I am the 
happiest man in Deepdale now," he added, with a bright 
smile, at the door, " only — I yt^niyoti^you—you — and 
you only and for ever in my arms." 

He had scarcely closed it and turned his back upon 
the schoolhouse before he heard an agitated voice pro- 
nounce his name. 

" Hal, Hal, come back." He turned at once and re- 
entered the porch where Paula, with scared eyes and a 
generally wild appearance, was awaiting him. " Don't 
go yet," she said breathlessly. "Stop a minute. I 
must sp>eak to you." 

She almost dragged him over the threshold, and clos- 
ing the door, stood up against it like a hunted animal 
defying its pursuers. Hal Rushton became alarmed. 

" What have I said or done to make you look at me 
like this ? " he asked. 

"Nothing — nothing. You are only too kind, loo good, 
too trusting," she answered, " but you must not go till 
I have told you something. You shall not hold your- 
self engaged to me till you have heard that — that I'm 
not what I seem. I am not called Miss Stafford. My 
name is — is " 

' ' You are not called ' Miss Stafford ? ' " he reiterated 
in his surprise. "Have you been passing amongst us, 
then, under a false name ? " 

"Yes. That is, the situation demanded a single 
woman, and 1 thought it best — I thought " 

"You are not, then, single?" he said sternly, 

"Oh, yes, I am free (what would you have thought 
of me else ?), but I hme been married, Hal My real 
name is Madame Bjornsfin, and — and — I am a mother." 

She dropped her eyes as she made the confession, 
feeling that it might hurt his vanity, but she was little 
prepared for the storm it evoked. Hal Rushton bounded 
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towards her as though he would have overwhelmed 
her. 

'* You have been married ! " he exclaimed in a voice 
of repugnance. "You are not a maiden ! You are a 
widow, and a mother I How dared you come here to 
deceive us all ? " 

**0h, Hal, be merciful. It was in order to earn my 
bread. How could I tell that anyone would be injured 
by it ? " she cried cowering before his angry eyes. 

''How could you tell?" he echoed sarcastically. 
"How can you tell when you put your foot down upon 
a hapless beetle that its life will be crushed out beneath 
your heel ? You came here amongst us as an innocent, 
artless girl — something to be wooed and won as a man's 
first love, to be worn as his only, pure, sacred and un- 
polluted. I could have sworn that your looks and 
words were virginal. How basely you have deceived 
us. And you saw my love was settling itself on you 
(you have confessed as much), and not only mine, but 
that of half-a-dozen other fools in Deepdale, who were 
attracted by the simple, girlish charms of Miss Stafford, 
little thinking they were letting their affections drift 
upon a married woman." 

**I am not married!" exclaimed Paula hotly. "I 
told you that I had been^ but it was all over long ago, 
and, were it not for the little child, I need not have 
told you at all. Oh, Hal, don't look at me like that I 
Had I been sure that you would have spoken to me as 
you have done to-day, I would have told you of it from 
the beginning. I speak the truth in saying I did not 
think my reticence would injure anyone. I took my 
mother's counsel in acting as I did. If you will only 
listen to me " 

"I do not want to listen to you. I am too deeply 
hurt and disappointed. Consider everything I have 
said to you to-night unsaid. My words were meant for 
Paula Stafford — not for the widow of Monsieur BjornsSn 
(or whatever the fellow's name may have been.)" 

Paula drew herself up proudly. 

** That is for your own decision," she replied, " and 
you will never find me try to make you alter it. But, 
in justice to myself, you shall not leav^ Yc^^>a»^^^^^ 
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have heard the truth. My father died many years ago, 
leaving my mother in necessitous circumstances, and 
when I was eighteen she was glad to marry me to Carl 
BjomsSn, a Swedish gentleman, and master of a trading 
vessel, the Lily of ChrisHansand, I married him with 
my own consent He was good-looking and apparently 
fond of me, and after a certain fashion I liked him. 
That my marriage turned out a very unfortunate one, 
and made me a miserable woman, will have no interest 
for you, perhaps, but it may account for my wish — 
when I returned to my mother's protection, with my 
poor baby on my hands — to cast all remembrance of 
the past behind me. My husband was a drunkard and 
an evil liver, and I was unprovided for. It was neces- 
sary I should work to support myself and my child, 
and I came to Deepdale in order to do so. That is all 
of my history that concerns you or anyone ; but it is 
due to myself that you should learn why I changed my 
name, and led you into the unfortunate mistake of 
believing me to be a single woman." 

She abandoned her position at the door as she con- 
cluded, and walked wearily to the table. Perhaps she 
thought that Hal Rushton would follow her, and retract 
his words. But he did not. His feelings had been too 
much outraged by her confession. He pounced upon 
the handle as soon as it was free, and turned it eagerly, 
as though all his desire was to escape from her presence. 

" I am sorry for your troubles, Madame Bjornsfin," he 
replied coldly, *' and I trust you may find a way out of 
them, but it would have been better for all parties if 
your fit of honesty had come on sooner. As it is, your 
reticence has ruined my life as completely as your 
own. Good-bye 1 " 

And clapping his felt hat on his head, Hal Rushton, 
with his heart all afire, turned out of the school-house 
and commenced to walk rapidly towards Highbridge 
Farm. 

Paula sat where he had left her — stunned and hope- 
less. Everything seemed over now. She felt as if the 
world had receded from her like a great ocean, and she 
was standing on a rock, isolated and alone, watching 
the waves go further and further away. Her situation 
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was gone, and her lover, and both from the same rea- 
son — the horrible influence which her marriage with 
Carl Bjorns^n had left behind it It was useless to 
curse her past folly or her present ill-fortune. She had 
done that so often that she was sick of it. All that re- 
mained was to take up the burden again where she had 
dropt it, and toil on anew. After all, there was Paul — 
poor, stricken little Paul — to think of and work for, and 
her mother, thank Heaven, however poor, was always 
glad to see her face again. And so Paula Bjornsen, on 
retiring to rest, tried determinately to blot out the hand- 
some, wrathful face of Hal Rushton from her imagina- 
tion, and to think only of those two who were legiti- 
mately her own, and whom she was destined so soon 
to see again. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HIGHBRIDGE FARM. 

H16HBRIDGE Farm stood on the summit of the hill which 
formed one side of the valley of Deepdale, and was by 
far the most important building in the neighbourhood. 
It had been in the possession of the Herefords ( Hal 
Rushton's mother's family) for upwards of two centuries 
before it fell, by marriage, into old Mr. Rushton's hands, 
and it was he who had changed its name from High- 
bridge Hall to Highbridge Farm, as more consonant with 
his occupation. It was a long, low house of red brick, 
darkened to shades of brown and purple with the progress 
of the centuries, and possessed a slated roof overlaid with 
a thick thatch. Its outer walls were covered with creep- 
ers, which clung lovingly to it without the help of list 
or nails. Its windows were gabled and lattice-paned, 
the front door was protected by a deep porch, and the 
stables and outhouses were all in keeping with the prin- 
cipal edifice. Inside, the rooms were large and lofty — the 
sitting-rooms greatly exceeding in number those usually 
required for a farmer's establishment, and the sleeping 
apartments built all round the upper portion of t\\^ W^x^s*^, 
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with each one opening into the other, as used to be the 
custom in the days of night alarms from highwaymen. 
Outside, the grounds were capacious, although much of 
that formerly devoted to pleasure had been annexed by 
the late owner for agricultural purposes. Still, enough of 
the old shrubberies remained to make a very decent 
clump of trees around the garden, which bloomed with all 
sorts of old-fashioned flowers. The house was rather 
sparsely furnished, and the furniture was old-fashioned 
and worn. Young Mr. Rushton had not cared to reno- 
vate the place for the convenience of his stepmother and 
her son, and as for himself, he was scarcely ever in it. 
His great hobby was riding to hounds, and during the 
hunting season he spent half his time out of doors. The 
stables were consequently what he took interest in (leav- 
ing most of the farming operations to the sagacity of his 
bailiff), and Mrs. Rushton was always prophesying that 
he would live to repent of his folly. But, then, every- 
thing that the young owner of Highbridge Farm did 
was folly in the eyes of his stepmother. How he came 
to keep so unpleasant a person about the premises was 
a matter of wonder to most of his acquaintance — and 
how his father had ever established her there, a still 
greater. But old Mr. Rushton had not been of such 
good blood as his first wife, and after her death he dropt 
into the habit of associating with persons of a much 
lower grade. Mrs. Snaley had been one of them. Her 
first husband was nothing better than a herdsman, and 
she had been a laundress and sick-nurse, and accustomed 
since her widowhood to come in and superintend the 
domestic affairs of Highbridge Farm when the owner 
had one of his spells of sickness. She was a cross-eyed 
cat-like creature, ugly to a degree, and still more coarse 
than she was ugly, but she made excellent beef-tea and 
custard puddings, and knew exactly how much sugar 
and port wine to put into a cup of arrowroot — how to 
minister, in fact, to all those little comforts the neglect 
of which convert a sick bed into a purgatory. And Mr. 
Rushton had been very sick for many years before he 
died — ailing from an internal disease which rendered 
his life miserable, whilst it did not confine him to his 
bed. Mrs. Snaley, with her freckled complexion, green 
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eyes and sandy hair, may not have -appeared an angel 
in his eyes, but he was certainly much more comfort- 
able and better looked after when she was by his side. 
And so the foolish old man, instead of engaging her as a 
housekeeper, took it into his head to marry her. Hal 
had been a lad at school at the time, and was, more- 
over, too young to express an opinion upon the matter, 
but Deepdale expressed it for him. Everybody of any 
respectability in the place, from the vicar (who had not 
married him, for the widow had been deep enough to 
persuade him to have the knot tied in the neighbouring 
parish), to the magistrate of Haltham, were down on 
the old man for his infatuation ; but it was useless shut- 
ting the stable door when the steed was stolen. Mrs. 
Snaley, the herdsman's widow, had been transformed 
into Mrs. Rushton, the rich farmer's wife, and drove 
about in her phaeton like a lady. She held her head 
very high in those days, and Edward Snaley, her ugly 
son, who was the image of herself, boasted of the luxu- 
ries he enjoyed, and the prospects he looked forward 
to, as if he had been the heir to Highbridge Farm itself. 
And so, at one time, he threatened to be. Whence 
comes the mysterious influence that ill-favoured and 
unpleasant and coarse women — yes, and even stupid 
women — sometimes gain over the most sober-minded 
and clear-headed of men, until they can actually twist 
them round their little finger? It is not only the lower 
classes who are taken in this way. Men of high birth 
have often been known to live and die under such an 
influence ; and whatever it may be, Eliza Snaley pos- 
sessed it to a large degree, so it is no wonder that old 
Rushton succumbed to her desires like a lamb. She so 
worked upon his feelings, and his belief in her integrity, 
that not long after their marriage he made a will leav- 
ing the whole of the property at her disposition, and 
his son Hal completely at her mercy. But Mrs. Rush- 
ton's exultation in this fact overrode her prudence. She 
could not keep it to herself. She boasted of it every- 
where, and soon went so far, when in an ill-temper, as 
to taunt the rightful heir with his dependence on herself, 
and to promise him, as soon as his father was gone, she 
would turn him out of Highbridge Farm. Hal vi-as* -^ 
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tall stripling of eighteen at that time, well able to under- 
stand the rights and wrongs of such a matter, and he 
carried his stepmother's story to the unbelieving ears of 
Mr. Measures. The good vicar could not comprehend 
any parent being so totally unjust, and he took an early 
opportunity to question the old farmer on the subject 

*' There's an ugly report going about Deepdale con- 
cerning you, Mr. Rushton," he commenced. 

'* Indeed, Mr. Measures, and what may that be?" 

'*That you have left your house and all your farm 
property to your present wife." 

* * Well, sir, and who has a better right to it ? " 

" Your son — most decidedly, your son, Mr. Rushton. 
Do you forget that Highbridge Farm is Hereford prop- 
erty? It will be a perfect scandal if Hal doesn't 
inherit what his mother brought to you." 

Mr. Rushton was a very obstinate man. He closed 
his lips firmly together, and was silent 

"I sincerely trust I have been wrongly informed," 
continued Mr. Measures, " for all Deepdale would be 
up in arms against you — in fact, I am not sure that it 
might not be made a question of law." 

** You don't know anything about it, Mr. Measures," 
replied the old man roughly; ** the property came to 
me without any conditions, and is mine to do exactly 
as I like with, and I shall leave it to whom I choose." 

The vicar grew very indignant 

'*No, Mr. Rushton," he exclaimed, rising from his 
chair. ** It is noi yours to do exactly as you like with, 
and if you persist in leaving an unjust will behind you, 
you will hear these words repeated before the judgment- 
seat of God. There are many fathers like you in the 
world, who consider they owe no obligation to the chil- 
dren they have brought into it ; but they will find here- 
after that as they have sown so they will reap, and they 
will receive the same justice they have meted out to 
others. You are an old man, Mr. Rushton, and you are 
a very sick man, who may be called away any day. I 
hope before your summons comes, that you will think 
better of this most iniquitous intention." 

And, seething with righteous indignation, Mr. Mea- 
sures left the old farmer to ponder over what he had 
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said. It was not a pleasant retrospection. Mr. Rush- 
ton knew he was dying, but he was exceedingly fright- 
ened of death, and still more of what might come after 
it, and the vicar's words had great weight with him. 
He thought them over until he made himself quite ill, 
and his wife discovered the cause of his distress. At 
that ensued such a violent scene that she quite *' put 
herself out of court" (as the saying is), and made her 
husband's opinion veer round like a weathercock. He 
sent, all in a hurry, for the solicitor from Haltham, had 
a fresh will (in which he bequeathed his late wife's prop- 
erty to her son) drawn up, and it was signed and wit- 
nessed in the vicar's presence the same day. 

*' But don't leave me alone with Eliza after this," said 
old Rushton querulously to Mr. Measures, ** for it would 
kill me. I couldn't stand it Promise to stay with me 
till the end." The vicar did promise him, and fulfilled 
his promise, for the end came all too soon. Before 
nightfall the excited and weakened invalid had passed 
away, and Highbridge Farm was the property of Hal 
Rushton, his stepmother being left one hundred a year 
for life, chargeable to the estate, and her son Edward 
Snaley nothing. How much the widow loved the vicar 
after this episode may be well imagined. She hated 
the very ground he walked on, and never lost an op- 
portunity of abusing him and his inoffensive, kind- 
hearted wife, who she designated as a couple of vipers 
who had turned her poor dear husband's heart against 
her at the last, and shut his eyes to the vices of her step- 
son Hal Rushton. But she was far too cunning to air 
her opinions before anybody better disposed than Mrs. 
Gribble or Mrs. Axworthy. At the time of his father's 
death, Hal Rushton had i3een too young to foresee the 
disadvantages that might accrue from this woman and 
her son remaining at Highbridge Farm, and though Mr. 
Measures saw it for him, he did not like to check the 
generosity that dictated the oversight. The young 
man had obtained his rights, and his was not a heart to 
harbour enmity. So, without any positive understand- 
ing being arrived at on the subject, Mrs. Rushton and 
Ted Snaley had stayed on and on, until they had come 
to consider their occupation of the farm as a ri^ht. Iv 
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was now eight years since his father had died, and his 
stepmother was complete mistress of his establishment 
She ordered the dinners, engaged or dismissed the ser- 
vants, bought or exchanged articles as seemed good to 
her, and behaved in every respect as she had done dur- 
ing the lifetime of his father. Of late years, indeed, Hal 
had sometimes contemplated the advisability of a 
change in this respect, but the immediate necessity had 
not risen, and meanwhile, like most young men, he was 
glad enough to have the petty cares of domestic life taken 
off his hands, and to be able to spend his time as he 
chose. So Mrs. Rushton considered her position im- 
pregnable. Even if her stepson took it into his head to 
marry Miss Stafford (and his frequent visits to the school- 
house had not been unnoticed by Ted Snaley, who car- 
ried every tale he could hear against Hal to his mother), 
she did not anticipate being ousted from her place of 
honour. But it was her object to prevent such a mar- 
riage taking place by every means in her power, and 
had she known how many sweet dreams Hal had in- 
dulged in of late of having the old house all to himself, 
with Paula moving about it as sole mistress, she would 
have been still more anxious to make a rupture between 
them. It was two mornings after their last troubled in- 
terview, and poor Hal was not in the best of humours. 
In his idea, all hope was over, and the girl he loved 
had disappeared to make way for a woman who had 
deceived him. What else might not be hidden in that 
dark background which Paula had taken such pains to 
conceal? He had brooded over it all night, and at 
breakfast time he was moody and depressed. The 
breakfast parlour at Highbridge Farm was a charming, 
low-roofed, long room, with six windows, all on one side, 
looking into the garden. Each of these windows, with 
their diamond-latticed panes, had a broad seat be- 
neath it, that opened like a box, and was supposed to 
store the table linen. Outside the latticed panes hung 
vine tendrils and clematis flowers and the baby fruit 
of an old pear tree, and the windows were open, and 
the sweet breath of the roses and mignonette of June 
passed through them and etherealised everything. Mrs. 
Rushton needed etherealising. Her iron-grey hair, 
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coarse and thin, looked as if it had never been brushed 
before it was tucked away under a dirty widow's cap, 
which she still persisted in wearing, and her black gown 
was rusty with age. Her son Ted was not more fes- 
tively attired. He wore a patched suit of tweed, and 
his red-rimmed ferrety eyes kept turning quickly from 
his mother to his handsome stalwart stepbrother, who, 
clothed in a suit of grey knickerbockers, was perhaps 
looking his best, although the dogged mood with which 
he stuck to the perusal of his morning paper proved he was 
not in an amiable frame of mind. The contrast between 
the two young men was very great, and all the more so 
because Ted Snaley was deformed, having been let fall 
as an infant, and a subsequent weakness of the spine 
developing into a hump back. Persons thus afflicted 
are seldom sweet-tempered. The difference between 
themselves and their more fortunate fellow-creatures 
strikes them with a sense of injustice, and Ted was no 
exception to the rule. Indeed, his deformity, added to 
a naturally evil nature, made him positively malevolent. 

**Well, and what's the matter with j^c^w /^*' inquired 
Mrs. Rushton in an unpleasant tone as she jerked a cup 
of tea towards her stepson. 

"Nothing," he answered curtly. 

"Indeed. You're very silent for nothing, it strikes 
me," rejoined the lady. 

"If you wish me to speak, I have something to say," 
said Hal. * * Who ordered Sam to put my new mare into 
the tax-cart yesterday evening to fetch home bread from 
Haltham ? " 

"/ did," replied Mrs. Rushton coolly. " I left my 
baking for half-an-hour to that fool Sarah, and she 
spoilt the whole batch. We had no bread for supper. 
I was obliged to send to Haltham." 

" But not by my mare, that I've just paid sixty pounds 
for." 

"Well, Sam said she would go quickest, and there 
was no time to spare. What are horses for if not to use ? " 

"Perhaps. But I don't allow my stables to be used 
at random, and in future, if anything is required from 
Haltham, the pony must go for it." 

The widow tossed her head. 
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**Dear me," she ejaculated, **one would think I 
wasn't mistress in my own house." 

** You took the mare fast enough when you wanted 
to drive the school teacher into Haltham," said Ted 
Snaley maliciously. 

** Thank you, Ted. I don't want any of your remarks 
upon the subject. My stables are my own, and I shall 
do as I please with them." 

**Oh, yes, your stables are your own. and everything 
else is your own," exclaimed Mrs. Rushton. ** We know 
that well enough without your telling us, Hal, though 
it was the last thing I expected when I devoted my life 
to your sick father, and I and my poor child have no 
part in it all. But I think you might consider the 
necessities of your relatives before the comfort of your 
horses. But, of course, we are not Miss Stafford. " 

**I don't know why you keep on harping upon Miss 
Stafford," replied Hal quietly. **I suppose one may 
offer a neighbour a seat in one's carriage without being 
called upon to account for it. Miss Stafford and 1 are 
nothing to each other, and I beg you will cease your 
allusions to her." 

** I should hope, indeed, that you arg nothing to each 
other," retorted his stepmother. **An arrant hussy, 
who is going to be turned out of her situation for im- 
proper conduct." 

Hal sprung to his feet with his face all aflame. 

"How dare you speak of her like that? What do 
you know about Miss Stafford or her conduct? " 

** You needn't flare up about it so. We know a great 
deal too much. Mr. and Mrs. Gribble " 

**Mr. and Mrs. Gribble," interrupted Hal, **a couple 
of low-minded slanderers." 

**I won't hear two godly, pious people talked of 
after that fashion, Hal. They have only spoken the 
truth, and though I've no opinion of Mr. Measures, he 
knows it to be so, and the young woman is to go." 

** Yes, because she had two men in to supper with 
her last Tuesday, at twelve o'clock at night," added 
young Snaley eagerly, **and she picked them up in the 
streets at Haltham. " 

'7/s a lief" cried Hal fiercely, *'a barefaced and 
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unmitigated lie ! Miss Stafford is as pure and good a 
woman as ever stepped Gods earth. I can swear to it ! " 
Her wrong against himself seemed to' dwindle into 
nothing compared with this infamous slander. He felt 
as if he could do battle against the whole world to clear 
her name and reputation. 

** Oh, it's no good denying it," replied Mrs. Rushton. 
**for facts is facts, and Mr. Gribble saw the men with 
his own eyes. But why should you make such a to-do 
about it ? You say she's nothing to you, and a good 
job too, for though you've robbed me of my rightful 
dues, Hal Rushton, I don't want to see you fooled into 
bringing a girl like that into the house. In fact, I 
wouldn't stand it." 

**You would have the alternative, "said Hal curtly; 
**you could choose another home." 

•*0h, Where's the call to talk such nonsense, when 
she's nothing to you ? " returned his stepmother, think- 
ing she had gone too far. ** She's a disgrace to the 
parish, and she is turned out of it. I hear there was thirty 
scholars less than usual at school this morning, and Mr. 
Axworthy says he shouldn't wonder if to-morrow it was 
shut up altogether. However, she'll be gone soon 
enough, I reckon. She^s not likely to stay to the end 
of her month with nothing to do. She'll take her money 
and be off —and a good riddance, I say." 

** Who told you she was going at once?" demanded 
Hal. 

''Well, it isn't likely she'll stay to be hooted at The 
boys are ready to break her windows already, for the 
way she's gone on.'* 

•*The boys had better let me catch them at anything 
of the sort They won't have a whole bone left in their 
bodies," growled Hal. **The fact is, you none of you 
can appreciate Miss Stafford, because she's so far 
above you. She's a lady, and I don't know another in 
Deepdale, except Mrs. Measures. None of you know 
what ladies' habits are. You judge of her actions by 
your own." 

** Ladies* habits, " reiterated Mrs. Rushton, with a sneer, 
** I hope not, indeed, if they're such as hers. Receiving 
men at dead of night, and refusing to ^n^ >x^ *^ms«. 
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names. It's infamous, in my ideas, biit I was always 
broug^ht up respectable and pious." 

'* You couldn't have been brought up more respect- 
ably than Miss Stafford," retorted Hal. **/know who 
the men were well enough." 

" Fou know!" cried the widow, **and when she 
wouldn't tell the parson." 

** It was Mr. Gribble and Mr. Axworthy whom she 
refused to tell, and not Mr. Measures." 

"And who might they be, then, pray ? " 

Hal hesitated a moment. He knew no more than 
she did who Seth Brunt was, or why he came to the 
schoolhouse, but Paula's obstinacy was likely to peril a 
reputation that was still dear to him, and for her sake 
he resorted to a subterfuge. 

**One was an old servant of her family, who visited 
her to ask for charity, and the other was — myself. Now, 
you can make what you like out of it." 

** He 1 he ! he 1 " giggled Ted Snaley, *' I always said 
you was sweet on the teacher." 

** Hold your tongue!" thundered Hal, ** unless you 
want to have your ears boxed. I will have no liberties 
taken with her name or mine. I have told you before 
that Miss Stafford is a lady, and in my presence you 
must speak of her as such." 

And so saying he threw down his newspaper and 
stalked out of the room. 

** There's a temper for you ! " cried the widow. 

*'He zs sweet on her, mother, you mark my words. 
I've watched him leaning on her window sill* of an 
evening, and talking to her through the open window, 
scores of times. And what a wax he gets in if her 
name's mentioned. I wonder if he'll speak to her before 
she leaves Deepdale." 

*' Not he," replied his mother contemptuously ; " he's 
too much like his old fool of a father. It takes him a 
precious time to make up his mind." 

**The old man wasn't long making up his mind to 
alter his will," observed Ted slily. 

** No, drat him ! but the parson was at the bottom of 
that. But, bless you ! Hal's not a marrying man. He 
thinks too much of his horses and his hunting. He 
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ought to have been brought up a stable boy. , And why 
should he marry ? I'm sure he's comfortable enough 
as he is. " 

** It'll be a bad day for me if he does. There'll be no 
chance of my coming into the farm then. " 

**My poor wronged boy," quoth Mrs. Rush ton com- 
passionately, **if he'd any idea of justice, he'd have 
halved it with you. But there, he's his father over 
again, so where's the use of talking ? The only thing 
we can do is to lay by a little for you against you want 

And in truth Mrs. Rush ton was laying by, not a little, 
for the use of her own son. Hal Rushton paid such 
bills as she presented to him without inquiring into 
their items, though he sometimes fancied in a vague 
way that the house should be more comfortable for the 
expenditure. Meanwhile nearly half of his ready- 
money went into the savings bank to make a nest egg 
for Edward Snaley. The shabby attire of both mother 
and son was due to the same cause. Every penny that 
could be scraped together went to swell the little hoard. 
Even under the widow's repulsive face and manners 
there burned the Divine, inextinguishable flame of a 
mother's love. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PAULA LEAVES DEEPDALE. 

Mrs. Measures would have followed Paula Stafford to 
the schoolhouse that very evening if her husband had 
not prevented it He had told the girl to take a couple 
of days to think over the matter, and he would not let 
his wife interfere with her till the time was up. Mean- 
while he felt very depressed about it all. He had not 
the least suspicion that the teacher had been guilty of 
any impropriety, but her reticence and obstinacy puzzled 
and grieved him. Doubtless she had some good reason 
for refusing to speak, but that assurance would not 
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satisfy his churchwardens, and he foresaw that he 
should lose an admirable assistant in the school, and 
one which he should not easily replace. Mrs. Measures, 
on the contrary, anticipated no such evil consequences, 
and rallied her husband on his want of circumspection. 

" Can't you see, dear," she said, ** that she only held 
her tongue in order to annoy Mr. Gribble? And I 
don't wonder at it Such a presuming, impertinent, 
arbitrary little man as he is. I often question, Edward, 
why you permit him to hold his office. He is quite 
unfit for it" 

**I don't see that, Mary. He is very zealous, and in 
this instance, although he is hard and suspicious, he is 
perfectly just Miss Stafford should noi receive any 
visitors whose names she is ashamed to acknowledge." 

** Who said she was ashamed to acknowledge them ? 
Why, Edward, you are becoming as hard as Mr. Grib- 
ble. Miss Stafford confessed openly that Hal Rushton 
had been with her. It was only the sailor whose 
identity she preferred to keep to herselt" 

"And what business can she have vr\\h sailors P I 
don't quite like it, Mary. I wish it had never occurred. " 

*'So do I, but I cannot regard it as such a terrible 
misfortune. I am going to call on Miss Stafford after 
school this evening, and I am sure she will tell me 
everything that is necessary for us to know." 

** I hope so, my dear. I shall have a very poor opin- 
ion of her else. She seemed very determined the 
other day, but she may have thought better of it since. " 

Mrs. Measures felt quite sure of it, and rapped at the 
schoolhouse door that evening in full faith that every- 
thing would have been set right before she left it again. 
It was just past five o'clock. The scholars had not 
been dismissed above a few minutes, and the woman 
whose business it was to keep the schoolroom clean 
was already opening the windows and sweeping away 
the dust caused by their fidgeting little feet She curt- 
sied as she saw the vicar's wife, and remarked that it 
was a beautiful day, and there hadn't been but a hand- 
ful of scholars in for afternoon school. Mrs. Measures 
had hardly time to notice her remark before Misa Staf- 
ford herself had opened the side door la answier to her 
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knock. She was looking very pale, and her eyes were 
red with weeping, but she coloured faintly when she 
saw who was standing there. 

'* Mrs. Measures," she faltered, " I am so sorry. My 
room is so untidy. It is hardly fit to ask you in to." 

** Never mind untidiness," replied Mrs. Measures 
cheerfully, as she stept over the threshold. '* I did not 
come to look at your room, my dear, but to talk to 
yourself. " But as she caught sight of the school teacher's 
boxes, and all the preparations for packing them strewn 
about the room, she looked surprised. * ' Why, what is 
this ? Surely you are not making ready to leave us ? " 

** Indeed, I am, Mrs. Measures. I told Mr. Measures 
the other evening that he might as well give me my 
notice at once, as there is nothing for me to do but to 

go. 

**But, my dear," said the vicar's wife, taking posses- 
sion of a chair, ** this is childish of you. Even if you 
eventually decide to leave us, you must take a month's 
notice. You are entitled to it." 

**I do not wish to take it, Mrs. Measures. I am 
going at once. There is nothing left here for me to do. 
There were not more than a dozen children at school 
this afternoon, and they behaved so impertinently that 
it is evident I have lost my control over them. I was 
going to write to the vicar to-night, and ask him to find 
a substitute for me at once. I cannot submit to be 
insulted by my own scholars." 

**Most certainly not," cried the lady warmly, "and 
I only wish the vicar had been by to hear it But now, 
let us have a talk together over this affair. It seems 
that the only obstacle to an understanding between us 
is your refusal to give up the name of the stranger who 
visited you on that unfortunate evening. Now, is your 
objection to do this quite insuperable ? Will you not 
confide it to me ? " 

For a moment Paula was irresolute. Why should 
she not tell this kind friend everything, and secure a 
woman's sympathy and advice ? But to what end ? 
She had lost her lover, and her situation (for without 
the one she could never retain the other), and what 
good should she gain by leaving her sad hi&tor»j Vi^s^xjA. 
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her to serve food for Deepdale gossip ? So she stood 
there silently and shook her head. 

** It seems incomprehensible to me," continued the 
vicar's wife in a vexed tone, **that you should be so 
obstinate about it I feel sure there was nothing wrong 
in his visit ; but why should you keep his name and 
business such a mystery ? " 

" I daresay it does seem incomprehensible to you, 
madam," said Paula sadly, *' but perhaps your life has 
led to no necessity for concealments." 

**No, indeed; but why should yours? Such a girl 
as you are too " 

**0h, I am not such a girl as you think me, and my 
past life has been both unhappy and eventful. It is 
unnecessary you should know mine. This man was 
connected with it, and to disclose his business with me 
would be to tell a great deal that concerns myself alone. 
Is not this sufficient," replied Paula, **and especially 
since I shall leave Deepdale so soon and for ever ? " 

She had finished the sentence WMth difficulty, and at 
the close of it she burst into tears. Mrs. Measures was 
affected. She thought the teacher had suffered some 
disappointment in love. 

*'My poor child," she said affectionately, **you are 
unhappy, I can see that, and I feel for you." 

Paula's answer was to fling herself at the knees of 
the vicar's wife. 

**0h, madam, I am unhappy — deeply, miserably so 
— though not from my own fault so much as from that 
of others. Pity me if you will, but pray do not con- 
demn me. In a few days I shall be far away from 
Deepdale, and I would like to think that you at least 
did not believe me to be in the wrong. That man was 
connected with my past life. He brought me a mes- 
sage from a person whom I never wished to hear from 
again — whom I never shall see again. To disclose his 
name would be to give up a clue to a past I am doing 
my utmost to forget. That is the sole reason of my 
silence. Do you believe me ? " 

'*Yes, my dear, I do believe you, and I am very 
sorry for you. You were born for better things than 
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this. Edward and I always said so from the begin- 
ning." 

'*0h, no ; I am obliged to work, for I have others 
dependent on me, and I have been grateful for the 
peace and kindness I have met with here. But now it 
is over. I must leave Deepdale, and the sooner I go 
the better. How soon do you think that Mr. Measures 
will set me free } " 

Mrs. Measures sighed. 

**I cannot say. What he will do without you I do 
not know. But it is folly to throw away your legal 
notice and salary.*' 

**I want neither. I have sufficient money to get 
back to my friends, and I cannot stay a day longer 
than is necessary." 

" Where are your friends? Who are they.^" de- 
manded Mrs. Measures. 

''My mother lives in Devonshire," replied Paula 
vaguely. 

The vicar's wife was not satisfied with the interview, 
and felt she had signally failed in her mission. She 
knew no more than when she entered the schoolhouse, 
and it was evident that Miss Stafford intended to leave 
them. So she said, with rather less interest, — 

' * Of course, we cannot keep you here against your 
will,* my dear, but I think you would be wise to recon- 
sider your decision. Why not stay out your month ? 
There is no knowing what might happen in the interim. 
Let me tell the vicar that you will do so much." 

'*No, no," cried Paula feverishly; **I feel that I 
must go without delay. I shall be miserable till I am 
out of the place. There are other reasons " 

** Other reasons P" repeated Mrs. Measures inquisi- 
tively. 

** Yes — no. I hardly know what I am talking about 
This business has completely upset me," replied Paula. 
*' Only — I must go home to my mother. I must go at 
once. I cannot stay here a day longer." 

"Very well," said her visitor, rising, "then I will 
tell Mr. Measures your decision. He will be very dis- 
appointed, I know ; but, of course, we cannot interfere 
with your private feelings. Good-bye, my dear. I am 

5 
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sorry — very sorry — but we must hope it is all for the 
best." 

And with this well-meant but unsatisfactory aphorism 
Mrs. Measures took her leave. She was sincerely hurt 
at the upshot of her visit, and her faith in her protegie 
was somewhat shaken. Paula's impetuous words had 
rendered the mystery still more mysterious. What 
could there be so dreadful in her past that she feared 
the discovery of a clue to it ? Her half-explanation had 
made the matter worse instead of better, and Mrs. 
Measures determined to keep that part of their interview 
to herself. As she was strolling thoughtfully towards 
the vicarage she encountered Hal Rushton, wandering 
in an aimless way about the village, with a couple of 
Irish setters at his heels. He had been gloomy and de- 
pressed ever since the conversation with his stepmother 
at the breakfast-table that morning, wondering what he 
could do to stop the scandal concerning Paula, or if he 
could make up his mind to see her again and warn her 
of the detriment to her character. When he perceived 
the vicar's wife, he doffed his hat and slightly smiled. 
Everyone in Deepdale loved Mrs. Measures except the 
late Mrs. Snaley. 

"Well, Mr. Rushton," she commenced kindly, *'and 
how are you getting on ? I have just come from seeing 
Miss Stafford at the schoolhouse. I am sorry to say 
she holds to her decision, and is determined to leave 
us. It is a great pity. It will leave a kind of blot upon 
her name for ever. Now, you are a friend of hers. I 
wonder if you could induce her to think better of it. " 

Hal began to stammer at once. 

'*/, Mrs. Measures, liyou have failed, it is hardly 
likely /should succeed. But she will not get leave, I 
suppose, under a month ? " 

** Indeed, she will. She is going at once, without 
notice or salary. I found her already packing her 
trunks. She seems terribly upset, and very unhappy. 
Poor girl. I fancy her life has not been a very bright 
one." 

'* Did she tell you anything about it?" inquired Hal. 

** Not in so many words, but she hinted a great deal. 
And vexed as I am at her obstinacy in leaving Deep- 
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dale, I cannot help thinking of the time she has passed 
with us with admiration. How faithfully she has 
worked in the schoolroom, sparing neither, time nor 
trouble. Mr. Measures will feel lost when she is gone. 
And all the time the poor child has been toiling for 
others who are dependent on her, and with some cark- 
ing care or anxiety hidden in her breast. I am very 
sorry there should be anything to conceal in her life, 
but I admire her beyond expression for having battled 
against it as she appears to have done." 

**And all the thanks she has got for it is having 
her character vilified from one end of Deepdale to the 
other," exclaimed young Rushton excitedly. 

**That is her own fault, Mr. Rushton," replied Mrs. 
Measures; ** however innocent she may be, where 
there is concealment, people will suspect there is some- 
thing wrong. And her friends, even, do not seem to 
stand up for her. She appears to be very much alone. 
She told me she was going to her mother in Devonshire, 
but she did not tell me her name or address." 

** Her name, we must conclude, is Mrs. Stafford," 
remarked Hal drily. 

"So I should have said yesterday, but I could not 
help observing this evening that several of the articles 
of clothing strewn about the room were marked with 
the initials P. B. Perhaps I am wrong to think that 
* Stafford ' may be only an assumed name ; but where 
there has been one deception, there may have been an- 
other. But she is evidently in great distress, poor girl, 
and God forbid that I should judge her. I only feel 
great pity, and great regret. But I mustn't keep you any 
longer, Mr. Rushton. Only, if you should see Miss 
Stafford, and feel justified in approaching the subject, 
do try and make her see the sense of not rushing off in 
such a hurry, which is sure to make the scandal about 
her ten times worse. " 

Hal's heart began to beat rapidly as Mrs. Measures 
left him. Paula going to leave Deepdale so soon, and 
without giving him a chance perhaps of speaking to her 
again. Upon the instant he began to view her conduct 
on the last occasion of their meeting in a more favour- 
able light. He had been terribly hurt and disapyoiwtft^L 
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by the disclosure she had made to him — so disappointed, 
indeed, that for the moment he had thought she was 
not worthy that he should speak to her again. But he 
had been miserable ever since. He had regretted his 
harsh words as soon as they were uttered, and the idea 
that all intercourse between them was over was torture 
to him. For, after all, had she done him so great an 
injury by not telling him of her marriage before ? Had 
he ever approached the subject of her past life with her, 
or hinted that he intended to ask her to share his future? 
And since there was a reason for concealing she was a 
widow, what right had he to suppose that she would 
confide to him — until the proper time came — what she 
had kept a secret from everybody else ? When the 
moment arrived, when further concealment would have 
been deception, she had told it to him frankly. And, in 
return, instead of pitying, he had reviled her. What 
a brute she must think him. Was there any chance 
she would forgive so great an affront? Mrs. Measures' 
words had made him look upon it all so differently. 
The poor girl, with her spirits and health broken from 
the unhappiness of the past, working bravely at an un- 
congenial occupation for the sake of her child and her 
mother — both, perhaps, dependent on her — and he had 
been unkind to her, and added to her burden, when all 
the time it was because he loved her with such a jealous 
passion that he could not bear to think she had ever 
belonged to another man. But he would conquer all 
such petty feelings ; he would pour out his love upon 
her, freely and unconditionally, if she would only for- 
give him for the past With this intention Hal Rushton 
began to walk rapidly towards the schoolhouse. He 
was very much in love with Paula Stafford. It is doubt- 
ful, under any circumstances, whether he could have 
borne their estrangement much longer, but now his 
heart was burning to make the quarrel up again. As 
he passed the latticed window, which was thrown open 
to the evening air, he caught a glimpse of her figure, 
bent over one of her travelling trunks, and his pulses 
beat faster at the sight of her. He went round to the 
door. It was unlatched. He pushed it open, and 
stood upon the threshold, with a face full of entreaty. 
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"Paula," he murmured in a low voice, '* Paula, for- 
give me ! " 

She turned at the sound, and flushed scarlet 

** There is nothing to forgive," she answered sadly. 
" I was bound to tell you the truth, and I am sorry 
that it wounded you. But it is better so. You know 
now what I am. I could not have accepted your offer 
unless you knew it." 

**But I had no right to speak to you as I did. It was 
jealousy made me do so — jealousy to think that any 
other man had ever claimed the privileges I aspire to. 
I have been miserable ever since. I have been unable 
to eat or drink for thinking of the happiness I have lost 
Paula, forgive me. Forget the words I said. They 
were not my true sentiments. I cannot live without 
you, darling. Had you been married twenty times, 
I would still say, * Come to me, and be my wife, and 
let me try to make you forget the unhappiness of the 
past'" 

He pleaded so earnestly, and his words caused such 
a revulsion in her feelings, that Paula sat down on the 
box she had been packing and began to cry. 

**0h, my miserable life," she moaned, ** the fatal 
mistake that bound me to that man — how the shadow 
of it has pursued me ever since. Even here, where I 
thought I was so safe, it has settled down upon me, 
and broken up the little peace and happiness that I 
possessed. " 

'*No, no, Paula, don't say that," exclaimed Hal 
Rushton, as he entered the room and knelt beside her. 
'* Don't let it break it up. Take me back to your heart 
again, unworthy as I am to ask it, and let us be to each 
other as we were before." 

He pulled her hands down from before her face, and 
kissed her tears away, and she had not the moral courage 
to prevent him. 

**But nothing is changed, Hal, remember," she 
said after a while. * * I am still that hateful thing to 
you — a woman who has been married — who has borne 
a child — and nothing can ever undo it You had better 
let me go, and set your heart upon some fresh young 
girl instead." 
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"I don't want any fresh young girl. I wantonly 
you" he answered fondly. **I have been trying to 
argue the matter out with myself the two last days, and 
I have utterly failed. You are the only woman in the 
world that can make me happy, and I would marry you, 
whatever you had done, and whatever you had been. 
Do you understand me plainly ? It must be you, and 
you only, or I will die a bachelor. Give me your 
promise back again, Paula, and say that you will be 
my wife." 

**Iam afraid," she sighed, "you have frightened all 
my courage away. Let me go home to my mother, and 
when I have talked the matter over with her I will 
write you my decision:" 

*'But you won't go away now?" he exclaimed 
eagerly. ** You won't rob me of your presence just as 
it has become such a joy to me ? Oh, Paula, no ! Stay 
with us, darling, a little while, and then you shall give 
jp this detestable occupation for ever. Mrs. Measures 
net me as she was returning home, and begged me to 
persuade you, if possible, to relinquish your inten- 
tion to leave Deepdale — at all events until this scandal 
has somewhat blown over." 

Paula drew herself up rather proudly. 

" I am sorry I cannot cohiply with Mrs. Measures' 
request. I told her so only just now. The scandal is 
scandal, and I shall treat it with the contempt it deserves, 
but I cannot remain here to be insulted either by the 
churchwardens or my scholars. The school is in ab- 
solute revolt I can maintain no authority nor order 
amongst the children, therefore I prefer to give up my 
salary and situation without further delay. I told Mrs. 
Measures that I should start to-morrow." 

** To-morrow ?" echoed the young man in a voice of 
despair. ** You will leave me so soon ? Oh, you are 
cruel, Paula ! " 

** I think not, Hal. I think lam kind, instead. I 
want to give you time to think this matter over quietly, 
and to be sure you know your own mind. And I will 
think it over also, and decide if I shall be wise in 
trusting my future happiness to such a jealous fellow 
as you are." 
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But she smiled as she said the words, and Hal Rushton 
knew that their difference was over. 

'*I am jealous," he sighed, ** horribly and unreason- 
ably jealous. I have been so from a child. When my 
father married again, and brought Mrs. Snaley and 
her son into the house, Heaven only knows what I 
suffered. But I can never be jealous again of you, Paula. 
I know the worst now, and I feel that in yourself you 

will never give me cause for experiencing such a feel- 

* it 

mg. 

Paula coloured, and began to busy herself with the 
box. 

"I shall never get my packing done in time if I 
chatter so much to you," she said. '*Ifyou want to 
make yourself very useful, Hal, you might find out 
what time the train for London leaves Haltham to- 
morrow morning, and if Mr. Waters can spare his tax- 
cart to take me and my luggage into town in time to 
catch it" 

"Mr. Waters' tax-cart will do no such thing," ex- 
claimed her lover. ** If you are determined to go, / 
shall drive you into Haltham myself." 

"And leave another scandal on my name in Deep- 
dale. Will that be wise, Hal ?" 

"I shall meet the scandal (if any) with the reftitation 
that you are my promised wife. " 

** No, Hal, you must not do that until we have met 
again. I am not' your promised wife. I uoas last Tues- 
day, but you threw back my promise in my face, and 
I refuse to renew it so hastily. You must know my 
whole history before we plight our troth again. You 
might hear something else to trouble you. And so we 
will part good friends, I hope, but free as air. " 

"And when are we to meet again?" inquired Hal 
somewhat sulkily. 

"Very soon, I hope. I will go down to Grassdene, 
and have a little rest and peace with my mother. I 
want rest, Hal, after the worry and excitement of the 
last week. And when I have consulted her, I will 
write to you, and if you are of the same mind " 

"Well, what if I am of the same mind? "he said 
interrogatively. 
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"You shall come and fetch me, if you will," she 
answered in a low voice. 

He caught her suddenly in his arms, and strained 
her to his breast 

"If I will — if I will — " he repeated joyously, as he 
kissed her soft lips. "You know that I will — that I 
would fetch you away to-day if you would only give 
your consent to it" 

" That would be a little too soon," said Paula ; "be- 
sides, I will not promise anything more till you have 
seen my mother and poor little Paul " 

' ' Is that your child ? But why do you call him * poor 
little Paul ? ' " he asked. 

"You will understand when you see him, Hal. 
Don't talk of it more to-night But remember what I 
said on Tuesday evening I meant, and however we 
may decide to act in the future, I shall be your true 
friend as long as my life lasts." 

She gave him her hand as she spoke, and Hal Rush- 
ton raised it reverently to his lips, and felt that, what- 
ever the secrets of this woman's past might be, she was 
worthy in herself of all honour and esteem. He lingered 
about her for a little while longer, hoping to extract 
some fresh promise from her lips, but she was firm in 
her resolve, and he bid her good-night with a lighter 
heart; indeed, but still somewhat sobered by her de- 
cision. He was so fearful lest on cool deliberation 
she should find that she could live without him. She 
refused his escort into Haltham the next day, but she 
could not prevent his being on the platform of the rail- 
way station to see her off, nor providing her with every 
comfort he could think of to lessen the fatigue of the 
journey. Mr. and Mrs. Measures were exceedingly 
sorry to see her go, and the parishioners of Deepdale 
were indignant at her taking the law into her own 
hands, but neither of them could prevent her departure. 
The last thing Paula saw, as the train moved slowly 
out of the station, was the handsome face of Hal Rush- 
ton smiling a farewell, and she could not help wonder- 
ing to herself if she should ever see it again with such 
a confident, hopeful smile upon its features. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT GRASSDENE. 

Mrs. Sutton, Paula's mother (for Stafford was entirely 
an assumed name) was standing outside her cottage 
door at the close of that summer's evening, little dream- 
ing that her daughter was so close at hand. Grassdene 
stood on an elevation above the sea, but not so far 
from it but that the still, glassy water, flecked here and 
there with a touch of creamy white, could be easily 
distinguished as it murmured over the pebbly shore. 
The village was encompassed by hills, covered with 
scented grass, over which the Devonshire flocks were 
scattered in peaceful rest Peace, indeed, seemed to 
be written over the whole of the little hamlet, and Mrs. 
Sutton, looking up at the starry heavens, wondered if 
her dear Paula were enjoying herself, and wished they 
were together. For Paula's unfortunate history, and 
Paula s necessity for work, were the two bugbears of 
her mother's life. She took all the blame to herself of 
her daughter's ill-luck, whereas she had thought she 
was doing the best thing in the world for her when she 
married her to Captain Carl BjornsSn. 

Mrs. Sutton, the wife of a navy lieutenant, had been 
left a widow at an early age, to keep herself and 
child on a pension of seventy pounds a year. It was 
not living — it was a bare existence, leaving nothing, 
over for education or luxuries. So she had established 
herself in this tiny cottage in Grassdene, where the 
common necessaries of life were cheap, and so long as 
people were clothed it did not signify what they wore, 
and set herself to the task of imparting all she knew to 
her daughter, and, fortunately for Paula, her mother 
being a well-educated and sensible woman, had been 
able to teach her a good deal. But when the girl was 
eighteen, and had grown pretty and graceful and intel- 
ligent, a young Swede, Carl BjornsSn, had been intro- 
duced to her by some neighbours to whom he was 
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paying a visit He was not a rara avis by any manner 
of means, but he was fair-haired, like the generality of 
his people, and had china-blue eyes and a florid com- 
plexion, and was well-made and healthy ; he was, 
moreover, in a good position as master of a trading 
vessel, and able to marry. Above all, he was the first 
man who had ever made love to Paula, and the girl 
considered him to be perfection. Mrs. Sutton was not 
averse to the match. Her own health was far from 
strong, and her pension would die with her, and what 
better fortune could she expect for her daughter than 
to see her comfortably provided for in the event of her 
death. Carl BjornsSn appeared to be all that was de- 
sirable. He spoke English well, though with an accent, 
and he explained so clearly all he meant to do for his 
wife, and how short the voyage between England and 
Sweden was, and how often Paula would go home to 
see her mother, that Mrs. Sutton thought her girl had 
gained a treasure. Paula became excited, too, at the 
prospect of travelling. A berth aboard the Lily of 
Christiansand, to her who had spent all her life in Grass- 
dene, appeared like Paradise, and she was quite willing 
that the marriage should take place early. She told 
Hal Rushton so. She said, when speaking of her mar- 
riage to him, that it took place of her own free will. 
So it had done — but the happiness was of short duration. 
Within two years she had returned to her mother's pro- 
tection, a broken-down wreck — no more like the light- 
hearted girl that had left it than a lily trampled in 
the mud is like the pure and lovely flower that once 
raised its head amongst its garden peers. Carl Bjorn- 
sSn had turned out to be that worst of all sinners, a 
drunkard, and violence and brutality had quickly fol- 
lowed upon his protestations of fidelity. Mrs. Sutton 
had never forgiven herself for this calamity. She attri- 
buted all the misfortune to her own want of prudence 
and foresight, and took all the blame of her daughter's 
misery on her own head. She would have kept Paula 
and her child on her scanty pittance, and worked to 
increase it, if necessary, if Paula would have permitted 
it. But her daughter had too much spirit and generosity 
for that. As soon as she was able she had gone hard 
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to work to qualify herself for teaching, and when she 
gained a situation, she repaid Mrs. Sutton all she thought 
she had cost her during the year of probation; and had 
sent her regular remittances for her child's expenses 
ever since. She was a dear, good daughter, and had 
deserved a better fate — so Mrs. Sutton was thinking as 
she gazed out upon the night and wondered whose 
figure it could be that she saw coming over the hill 
towards her little cottage. For Grassdene was such a 
primitive place that its residents were mostly asleep by 
nine o'clock. As the figure commenced to run, as 
though expectation quickened its footsteps, Mrs. Sutton 
walked down the garden path to meet it. ** Surely, 
surely," she thought, **it can never be my girl ! " 

But as the visitor approached nearer she recognised 
that it was. 

'* Paula! Paula !" she cried, hastening to embrace 
her. '*My dear, what brings you home?" 

** Misfortune, mother, as usual. Isn't it always 
misfortune that brings me to your arms ? Is not my 
very appearance the harbinger of evil > " 

"No, no, my darling, don't say that," replied Mrs. 
Sutton. **Iam glad you have come. I was wearying 
for a sight of you. But why didn't you let me know 
before? Have they given you a holiday ? " 

** Yes, dear, a very long noliday — for ever, as far as 
they are concerned. I have thrown up my appoint- 
ment " 

**0h, Paula, sixty pounds a year! Was it wise of 
you, dear ? " 

**I don't know, mother, but I'll tell you the whole 
story by-and-by. Let us go in now. I have travelled 
all the way from Deepdale to day, and I am so tired. 
I wouldn't have walked over from Lynmouth to-night 
only I was afraid it would be too extravagant to sleep 
there. How is Paul ? " 

** He is the same as usual, dear, and fast asleep hours 
ago. It is nearly ten o'clock. Come in and have some- 
thing to eat, and then I will h{?ar your story." 

She wound her arm round her daughter, and after 
kissing her several times, led her into the little parlour, 
which was very barely furnished, but had that indescrih- 
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able look about it of belonging to a gentlewoman. 
Mrs. Sutton pointed to a large bowl of wild flowers 
in the middle of the table. 

"Poor little Paul's doing," she said. "He seems 
to care for nothing so much as gathering flowers. He 
is out in the fields all day by himself, and will not go 
to sleep till he has arranged his treasures. I don't 
think he has grown an inch since you saw him last, 
Paula." 

**Poor dear baby," she answered softly, with some- 
thing like a tear in her eye, as she touched some of the 
flowers in the bowl. 

Mrs. Sutton made her sit down, and removed her 
cloak and bonnet, and then she went into the little 
kitchen on the same floor, and returned with a tray 
bearing the tea things and some bread-and-butter. 

** Since you gave me no warning of your arrival, 
Paula, you must take what you can get," she said. " I 
have nothing but tea and bread-and-butter, except a 
piece of honeycomb that Mr. Benson left as a present 
for Paul to-day." 

** Mother, dear, I want nothing but bread-and-butter," 
replied Paula. " I am almost too tired to eat, and as 
for poor baby's honeycomb, I wouldn't touch it for the 
world. Make me a cup of your famous tea, dear. 
That will refresh me mT)re than anything. And 
don't look downcast, mother. It is true I have lost my 
situation, but I have good news as well as bad for you. " 

'*Well, eat and drink first, my dearest, and then you 
shall talk. I think you have grown thinner and paler 
lately, Paula. Have you had any fresh trouble ? " 

*'I have had a lot of worry, mother. Who do you 
think came to see me the other day as an ambassador 
from him? Seth Brunt." 

Mrs. Sutton almost dropped the teapot in her surprise. 
She forgot all her cautions to her daughter to cat first 
and talk afterwards as she exclaimed, — 

** Seth Brunt! Did he actually find you out there to 
worry you? Oh, my Paula, when will this misery 
have an end ? " 

** Hush, mother. Brunt will never worry me again. 
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He is dead. He was killed in a railway accident be- 
tween Haltham and Bonnysett. " 

*' Oh, my dear, is it wrong to say thank God? I never 
liked that man. I distrusted his close friendship with 
Bjornsfin. Don't you remember, on the trial, how hard 
he tried to influence the jury in his favour ? " 

**Yes, and I believe he considered him ill-used to 
the last. He pleaded his cause the whole time he was 
with me." 

** However did he come to find you out ? " 

"He met me, unfortunately, in Haltham on market 
day, and insisted on speaking to me. He frightened 
me by calling me 'Madame' before some of my pupils, 
and I gave him leave to come to Deepdale in order to 
get rid of him. But he was seen to visit me there, and 
all this worry has come out of it. The churchwardens 
insisted on my giving up his name, and I refused to do 
so. I could not foresee what trouble it might not lead 
to. I preferred to give up the situation, and so I am 
here. I would not have had my past raked up for all 
the world." 

"Oh, my dear, you were quite right. Let it die. 
There will be no peace for you otherwise. And Seth 
Brunt is dead, you say. I wish it had been the other." 

"So do I," acquiesced Paula feverishly. " I thought 
he could never do me any harm again, but whilst he 
lives I shall not feel safe. Seth Brunt declared to me 
that he is dying. He urged me to forgive him, to con- 
sider the possibility of returning to him, because he is 
at death's door — dragged down to it by his contemptible 
vices and dissipations." 

"And what did you answer, child ?" demanded Mrs. 
Sutton. 

"I asked him if he thought I was mad, or a fool, to 
go and put my head into the noose again. I asked him 
if he had forgotten the blows, the curses, the insults I 
had received ; if he had forgotten Paul, blighted from 
his birth on account of his father's violence and cruelty. 
And he said he had not, but he could not forget 'his 
poor Captain ' either. " 

"Bah!" cried Mrs. Sutton contemptuously, "one 
was as bad as the other. But I have not forgotten my 
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poor girl. 1 have not forgotten. I could stand by and 
see that brute Bjornsfin starve to death, or be beaten to 
death, and not move one muscle with compassion, 
when I remember how he took my only child from 
my side, and tortured her for his own pleasure. Ah ! 
Paula, it is all very well for the world to make fun of 
the complaints of mothers-in-law. It should make 
sure, first, of how the lamb has been treated before 
they condemn the poor sheep for im potently butting 
at the eagle that is tearing it to pieces." 

''Never mind, dear mother. My life may not be 
over yet. I have much still to tell you. 1 have left 
some kind friends in Deepdale, and one who wanted 
me to stay there altogether. " 

There was a hesitation in her voice that aroused Mrs. 
Sutton's suspicions. She looked up quickly in her 
daughter's face, and detected a slight blush upon her 
cheek. 

"A man, Paula ? " she exclaimed. 

"Yes, dear, a man. Now don*t call me a fool till 
you have heard all. It is Mr. Rushton, whose name I 
have often mentioned in my letters to you. He is very 
different from Carl BjornsSn, you know." 

" Ah ! women all think that before marriage," replied 
Mrs. Sutton sorrowfully. "Paula, I shall go distracted 
if you marry again. Think — only think of what you 
have undergone — and do not tempt Providence a 
second time. Tlien you were ignorant of what brutes 
men can be. But now you can have no such excuse, 
and will go to your fate with your eyes open." 

"But, mother dear, listen," said Paula, who, having 
finished her tea, had risen and seated herself on a foot- 
stool at her mother's feet. " Hal Rushton is an English 
gentleman of refined manners and cultivated mind. He 
has never drank to excess in his life, nor have I ever 
heard him use an oath. He is the owner of Highbridge 
Farm. I am sure I must have mentioned him to you. 
And he loves me, mother, as I have never been loved 
before," concluded the girl as she hid her face upon her 
mother's lap. 

"Carl BjomsSn said he loved you, Paula," replied 
Mrs. Sutton dubiously. 
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** Ah ! but what did we know of Carl before I married 
him. We had never seen him at home, or heard what 
his friends said of him. We took him on his own 
recommendation. And foreigners are so different from 
Englishmen. I am sure that Hal Rushton would die 
sooner than strike a woman. He is all that is chival- 
rous and honourable and good. The vicar, Mr. Mea- 
sures, cannot speak too highly of him, and Mrs. Measures 
says he is the most admirable young man in Deep- 
dale." 

*' And what do you say, Paula ? " 

"I love him, mother. I cannot help it. It came on 
me long before I was aware. But he is so open and 
frank and generous, the wonder would be if I could 
have resisted loving him." 

"And you have come home to tell me that you are 
engaged," said Mrs. Sutton in a tone of vexation. 

'*No, mother, I am not. Almost the last words I 
said to him were that I considered myself free, and he 
was to consider himself so, too." 

"But marriage has been mentioned between you?" 

** Yes ; but it was on this wise. He proposed to me 
as Miss Stafford. He knew me by no other name, and 
#ie took me so much by surprise that for the mo- 
ment I did not think to tell him I had been married. 
When I did so he was terribly cut up by the news. He 
took back every word he had said to me, and I thought 
everything was over between us." 

"Just like a man ! " interposed Mrs. Sutton. "They 
may have fifty loves themselves before they marry, but 
their wives must be as white as the undriven snow." 

"I don't think Hal quite meant that," replied Paula 
softly, "only he was disappointed to hear I had be- 
longed so exclusively to anyone before himself. But 
his jealous mood did not last long. Two days after- 
wards he renewed his proposals, and wanted me to 
renew my promises. But I refused, mother, to say 
anything further till I had consulted you. Hal thinks I 
am a widow. If he knew the truth, I doubt if he would 
marry me at all. What am I to do ? " 

"Tell him the truth, Paula, and let him go. It may 
save you from a lot of unhappiness. Stay with me, 
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my dear child, and don't trust yourself again to the 
mercy of a man." 

*'0h, but I love him, I love him, and I shall be mis- 
erable if I have to give him up,^ exclaimed Paula as 
she laid her head down on her clasped hands and 
began to cry. 

'* What is it you want then, my dear ? " demanded her 
mother rather impatiently. ** How can I advise you? 
You must either tell him, or marry him without telling 
him. What else can you do ? " 

"Mother," said Paula, raising her tear-stained face to 
Mrs. Sutton, *' how can we find out if what Seth Brunt 
told me is true — if Carl is really dying ? If that were 
the case, I would wait till I was free." 

** But you are free, dear child, as free as the law can 
make you. I almost wish that you were not, and^then 
you couldn't make a fool of yourself for the second 
time." 

**But all people don't hold the same opinion about 
divorce, and somehow I fancy^hat Mr. Rushton would 
greatly object to it Deepdale is a gossiping place, and 
it might create scandal. If I only knew where to apply 
for the information ; but Brunt gave me no idea of his 
address." 

** Paula, if you are in earnest about this matter, /can 
supply you with Bjorns^n's address, for he had the 
impudence, not long ago, to write and ask me for 
yours." 

'* Oh, mother, what did you say ? " 

** I took no notice of his letter, but I have it by me 
still. He is in London." 

**Then, as soon as ever I can, I will go up and as- 
certain if Brunt's account of his condition is true." 

** Indeed, Paula, you will do no such thing. Do you 
suppose I would allow you to expose yourself again to 
the insults of that drunken brute ? What renewed vio- 
lence might he not be guilty of if he found himself 
alone with you ? He has never forgiven you for divorc- 
ing him, and has sunk lower and lower in his debauch- 
eries ever since. I will not hear of your exposing 
yourself to such contamination." 

'*But to whom can we entrust such a commission. 
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mother? To whom can we write? I want it to be 
done as quietly as possible. Any further publicity 
would kill me." 

*' My darling, it shall be done with the utmost secre- 
cy. If necessary, / will go to London myself and find 
out the truth for you. You can trust your mother, can 
you not?" 

*' Oh, mother, how good you are to me ! No woman 
ever had so good a mother before." 

"You must not say that, dear. You hurt me by it 
If it had not been for my culpable, foolish trust in that 
man, you might have been a free, happy girl at this 
moment, and able to marry anyone. Oh, to think I 
should have delivered you over to the cruelty of such 
a brute I It tears my heart to remember it" 

"Don't speak of it, mother. It is all over. And if 
— if — Heaven should mercifully deliver me from him 
altogether, I shall be so happy the past will only seem 
like an ugly dream to nje." 

"You will not marry Mr. Rushton unless you have 
proofs of Carl BjornsSn's death, Paula ? " said Mrs. Sutton 
interrogatively. 

Her daughter shook her head. 

" I think not. I have had to make one confession to 
him, and I could not face another. And Hal is sensi- 
tive on such a score. I can see that He would always 
fancy that there might be a chance of my meeting Carl 
BjornsSn, as I met Seth Brunt. I could not tell him. 
I would rather break oflFall communication between us." 

"And be unhappy, Paula?" 

"Yes. I am afraid I should be very unhappy. He 
has raised such a dream of bliss in my mind. It would 
be terrible to have it dispelled. Fancy, mother, being 
mistress of Highbridge Farm — that beautiful old place 
— with an ample income at my command, and dear 
Hal for my husband. Why, I should be one of the 
principal people in Deepdale, and all these petty trades- 
men who have turned me out of my situation would 
be the first to bow down to me. It would be a great 
triumph. But I am not thinking of that. I am think- 
ing of the blessing of having a settled home that I can 
ask you to, and a life spent with Hal Rushton. F^x^ 

6 
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indeed, I love him as I have never loved anybody in 
this world before. ** 

Mrs. Sutton, listening to these words from her daugh- 
ter's lips, made a secret vow that if it were possible she 
would secure this happiness for her, as some sort of repa- 
ration for the terrible past But she did not tell her so. 
She only stooped down and kissed her forehead as 
she said, — 

**Well, if after due reflection, Paula, you are of the 
same mind, I will do my best to further your wishes, 
by going up to London and finding out all I can about 
Captain Bjornsfin. But now, my dear, you had better 
come to bed You are worn out by your long journey, 
and will be better able to decide on your future after 
a night's rest" 

She led her daughter upstairs as she spoke, and into 
her own bedroom. A little crib stood in one corner. 
Paula walked up to it, and regarded its occupant in 
silence. A little boy of about five years old lay in it. 
He was not bigger than a healthy child of three, and 
the hands outside the quilt were thin and wasted. He 
had pretty, delicate features, not unlike those of his 
young mother, but there was a something wanting in 
them that made itself apparent even in sleep — the 
absence of the brain. The child was an imbecile. 
Paula gazed at him with her eyes full of tears. 

**Poor little Paul !" she murmured. *'0h, mother, 
how much better it would have been for him if he had 
died before he was bom. My poor, unfortunate boy I 
Sometimes I feel as if I loved him with all my heart, 
and sometimes an unnatural feeling comes over me, as 
I remember whose son he is, and I could almost kill 
him for looking so like his father. Oh, why didn't God 
let that cruel blow murder his body instead of only 
annihilating his brain ?" 

'*Hush, my dear, "said Mrs. Sutton reprovingly, **you 
must not speak like that It is a great trial for you, 
there is no doubt, but Paul isyour child too. You must 
never forget that And I really love the little fellow, 
and should miss him terribly if he were gone, though 
he is as troublesome as a baby of a year old, and as 
mischievous as a monkey. You won't take Paul from 
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me, whatever happens, will you, my dear ? " she con- 
cluded wistfully. 

'* Oh, no," cried Paula, shrinking back, *' I could not 
take him to Deepdale, you know. It would be impos- 
sible. It would proclaim my story at once." 
** Does Mr. Rushton know of his existence ? " 
"Yes. But not that he is an imbecile." 

"But he shall. know everything before— before " 

Her mother looked at her and sighed. What would 
be the upshot of this new life her child desired to take 
upon herself? Could any fresh and fragrant blossom 
grow upon a branch so blighted from the beginning ? 
And yet how the poor darling had suflFered. How cruel 
it would be to deny her compensation for the past. She 
drew her gently away from Paul's crib, and into her 
own bed, but long after her daughter had sunk to rest 
she remained anxious and wakeful, pondering in what 
way she could best make up to her for the fearful mis- 
take of her married life. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ALL DOUBT DISPELLED. 

Paula, on the contrary, happy to be once more in her 
mother's arms, slept soundly, and dreamt of a possible 
future. All her anxieties and doubts were smoothed 
away, as she thought she was wandering with her lover 
over a range of thyme-scented hills, whilst he pointed 
out to her the glories of the rising sun, as typical that 
the shadows of her young life had passed away. Mrs. 
Sutton heard her murmur ** dear Hal " in her sleep with 
a fervency she had never used towards anyone in her 
waking hours, and sighed to think how much heraflFec- 
tions seemed to be involved on behalf of this unknown 
young man, who might, after all, refuse to fulfil the 
engagement he hiad made with her. But Paula slepl oh, 
with a serene smile upon her face. Her hand was 
clasped in that of Hal Rushton ; his arm was round her 
waist ; his eyes were looking into hera* ^^^^^ -^w.^ 
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protection were her portion. She would have liked to 
have dreamed^on so for ever. But the bright summer 
sun streamed into the latticed panes of the cottage 
window and waked her early. The first sounds that 
met her ear, as she languidly opened her eyes, were — 
**Ga, ga, bah, ow." 

*'Hush, Paulie," said Mrs. Sutton softly; "don't 
make a noise and wake poor mamma. Look at pretty 
.mamma sleeping in Grannie's bed. Does Paulie love 
his pretty mamma? " 

"Ah, ga, wow, wow," articulated the idiot boy. 

Paula closed her eyes again, with a heavy sigh. 
Would all her wakings be like this ? To come back from 
dreams of ineffable bliss and affection to the conscious- 
ness that she was the mother of Carl BjornsSn's idiot 
child — the child whose brain and body he had blighted 
by his brutal violence to herself? Mrs. Sutton was 
dressing the little boy, interrupting her task every 
moment by giving him, long, loving kisses, or murmur- 
ing some fond words into his ear. "Grannie's little 
boy ! Grannie's own dear little Paulie. Grannie's dear 
good little child." These were among the loving 
epithets that his mother heard, and they shamed her 
into imitating them. After all, what had the poor infant 
done that he should command any feeling but one of 
deep compassion ? She raised herself on her elbow, 
and turning, looked at him. There was nothing 
repulsive in his appearance. He was very small for 
his age, and attenuated to a degree, the flesh scarcely 
seeming to cling to the little bones, but his skin was 
fair as a lily, and his thin face had a plaintive expres- 
sion as though he were asking Heaven what he ha.d 
done to be so cruelly blighted. His large, grey eyes 
were vacant and soulless, and his pretty mouth was 
partly open. His flaxen hair was very scanty, owing 
to the disease in his brain, but taken altogether little 
Paul Bjornsfin was a pathetic picture, and not an un- 
pleasing one. Paula's heart went out to him. He 
had grown so much more like herself than like his 
father during their year of separation. 

"Paulie," she cried eagerly, "mamma has come 
home again. Dont you know me, baby ? " 
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But all Paul did was to stare vacantly at her, with an 
open mouth, and utter **Ga, ga, ow, ow." 

Paula sank back on her pillow, weeping. 

"Come, come, dear child," exclaimed her mother, 
'* you mustn't fret because he doesn't know you 
directly he sees you. A year is a long time, even for 
an intelligent child, in which to remember. Paulie 
will soon get accustomed to you. He follows me 
everywhere like a little dog, and really I sometimes 
think he understands what 1 say." 

**Yes, like a little dog, that is just it," said Paula 
bitterly, *' and he will never be any better. My poor 
little son ! " 

"Come, dear, get up and put on your things, and 
when we have had breakfast, you shall take him out 
into the fields to gather flowers, and you will soon be the 
best of friends. Come, Paul, stand up and let Grannie 
put on your pinafore. (See, Paula, he understands me 
perfectly.) And now we will go downstairs and get 
pretty mamma's breakfast ready against she comes 
down too." 

"No, no, mother; wait a minute, and I will help 
you," cried Paula, dashing into her clothes and forget- 
ting everything but her desire to save her mother 
trouble. 

Mrs. Sutton could not afford to keep a regular servant, 
and a young girl who came in daily for a couple of 
hours was the only assistant she had in doing the work 
of the house. As soon as their simple breakfast was 
over, Paula took her little boy's hand and led him out into 
the fields to gather cowslips and shepherd's purse and 
bindweed, with which to make . nosegays to adorn his 
grandmother's cottage. This was the only occupation 
he cared to follow, and young as he was the taste with 
which he arranged his floral treasures showed that the 
artist spirit would, under happier circumstances, have 
been strongly developed in him. His eyes seemed to 
take in every blossom at a glance, so that his little 
basket was soon full, and he kept on giving vent to all 
kinds of guttural sounds of delight as he contemplated 
his spoils. But to Paula the walk was one long agony. 
The vacant stare, the listless limbs, the prematurely 
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aged features, and the uncouth attempts to articulate, 
were like so many knives run into her heart every time 
they came under her notice, and she grew paler and 
paler as she contemplated the necessity of introducing 
this unfortunate child to the notice of Hal Rushton. 
She thanked Heaven that her mother loved the poor 
little creature and wished to retain him, for she felt 
she could not have asked any man to keep such a 
terrible witness to her former life for ever in his presence. 
But in this Paula wronged Hal Rushton, who had one 
of the tenderest hearts ever possessed by man. At 
last the morning stroll was ended, and Paula'» watch 
warned her they must return. She reached home pallid 
and worn out. Mrs. Sutton, as usual, reproached her- 
self for her daughter's fatigue. 

** 1 should not have let you go out to-day," she said ; 
** you are still feeling the fatigue of yesterday's travel- 
ling." 

**0h, no, mother, it is not that," cried Paula, casting 
herself headlong on the sofa; ** it is the awful strain 
of trying to understand or make oneself understood by 
that poor child. I look at him, and I wonder can he 
be mine? Is this the baby I received with so much 
pride, and hoped so earnestly would make up to me in 
some measure for the father's want of love ? Oh ! it is 
too cruel — it is too cruel. There must have been a 
heavy curse, indeed, on my ill-fated marriage. Will 
it ever be lifted oflF? Can I dare to take these bitter 
memories into another man's home, to cast their 
shadows over his life and mine ? " 

Mrs. Sutton looked at her daughter with the profound- 
est pity. She seemed so young, and, in the fond 
mother's eyes, so beautiful to be abandoned to a grief 
which was not of her own making. Anything, surely, 
would be justifiable that should raise her once more to 
her proper place amongst the youthful and the happy. 

"Paula," she said, ** you take this matter too much 
to heart. Of course it is a great misfortune, but it is 
not an uncommon one, and you have known for the 
last three years that the dear child would never have 
his senses. You have been so little with him that 
you have not got accustomed to it But try to make 
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the best of it, my dear. He does not suffer physically, 
that is one great comfort, and, as far as he is able, he 
enjoys his little existence." 

**But by-and-by, mother, by-and-by. What is to 
become of him then ? " 

"Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, my child. 
As long as I live, I shall be glad to look after him, and 
we cannot tell which of us will go first. Be content to 
leave it to Heaven." 

'*But if he had been the same as other children, I 
should have been so proud of him," sobbed Paula. ** I 
should never have thought of marrying again if I had 
had a son to love, and to love me. But this poor little 
creature, what comfort or pleasure can he ever be to 
anyone? And yet I feel so wicked not to be able to 
love him, and be proud of him, whatever he may be." 

** No, my dear, that would be beyond Nature ; but I 
hope to see you yet with children round your knee, that 
shall atone to you for this bitter disappointment I 
spoke rather coldly to you last night, I am afraid, my 
darling, concerning this projected marriage. You took 
me by surprise, and I could not at first perceive the ad- 
vantages of it. But I have been thinking over it seriously 
since, and I shall thank God if it comes to pass. You 
say you love this man, and he loves you, and can raise 
you above all want, or necessity for work, for the re- 
mainder of your life. Well, then, the sooner it takes 
place the better." 

'* But, mother dearest, you forget the ordeal I may 
have to pass through — my doubts concerning Carl 
BjomsSn's condition." 

**I have forgotten nothing, Paula, and whenever you 
think it best, or feel equal to staying alone with little 
Paul, I will go up to London and make all the needful 
inquiries for you." 

"Oh, go at once, mother, and set my mind at rest. 
Hal will be writing soon to hear my decision. Let me 
know the worst there is to know before I receive his 
letter. Then I will leave him to decide the question 
once and for ever. And if — if " 

'* If what, my dear ? " 

"If he decides against it, I will try to get a situation 
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in France or America, somewhere far away, where I 
shall never hear the sound of his dear name to wrench 
my heartstrings anew. " 

"And you would leave me, Paula, and your poor 
little child?" said Mrs. Sutton reproachfully. 

"Oh, mother, what could I do? My heart is wrapt 
up in Hal Rushton. I think I must have loved him 
from the first day we met My affection seems the 
growth of years. I know that if I lose him I shall still 
have the duties of life to perform, but I must put the sea 
between us, until I have forgotten the bright dream of 
happiness which his love has opened up to me." 

"Paula," replied Mrs. Sutton, "I shall go to London 
to-morrow, and set your mind at rest as soon as pos- 
sible. You are feverish and ill, dear child, and this sus- 
pense may do you harm. I have the address of Captain 
Bjomsfin's landlady, and if he is not with her still, she 
will certainly know where to find him, if he is still to 
be found. But I may be absent for three or four days. 
Do you feel equal to taking charge of Paulie for that 
time ? " 

"Oh, mother, my own child ! Of course I can." 

"You will promise me, then, not to cry over him, 
which will only frighten the poor little boy, without 
doing him any good. Treat him as you would a baby, 
and he will respond in his own fashion. And I shall 
come back with good news for you, my darling, rest 
assured of that. God does not permit his children to 
be tortured for ever. He will have made a way for you 
to begin a new life which shall recompense you for the 
past." 

"It will, it will!" exclaimed Paula, "if I am only 
fortunate enough to enter on it. I daresay you think I 
am foolish about the matter, mother, but when you see 
Hal you will understand me better. And he will be a 
son to you — I am sure he will. He has often called me 
a lucky girl to have a mother. His mother died many 
years ago, and his father married again, which made 
him very unhappy ; but he will never remember that," 
said Paula, with a smile, " when we are married." 

Her hopeful smiles had still more effect upon her 
mother than her tears. She could not bear to contem- 
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plate their being quenched in disappointment. So she 
made all her preparations to start for London the next 
day. Paula had proposed, very naturally, that they 
should write first and see what tidings they could obtain 
of Captain Bjoms€n through the post, but Mrs. Sutton 
had her own purpose for instituting the inquiries in 
person. Then came the question of expenses. The 
mother's small income was quite incapable of stretching 
to cover a journey from Devonshire to London, and, 
perhaps, a stay of two or three days in the latter place ; 
yet it was not until Paula threatened to go instead of 
her that she consented to use some of her daughter's 
savings for the purpose. At last she was off, and Paula 
was left alone with her little son. Mrs. Sutton did not 
let the grass grow under her feet Though she reached 
London late in the afternoon, as soon as ever she had 
secured a bedroom for her use in Paddington she set off 
to visit the last address from which Carl BjornsSn had 
written to her. It was not far from her own lodging, 
in a dirty little street leading out of the Edgware Road. 
What a come down for the man who had married her 
daughter, who had been a successful trader, and the 
master of his own vessel, but who had sunk and sunk — 
pressed down by the heavy weight orf inebriety — until his 
own place and his own people knew him no more. 
Mrs. Sutton knocked timidly at the door, fearing that 
the drunken wretch himself might encounter her when it 
was opened. But the only person that appeared was a 
tattered landlady, who, with the words ** No rooms 
vacant here," was about to shut the door in her face. 

** Pardon me," said Mrs. Sutton, **but can I see the 
owner of the house ? " 

'* I am the lady that owns the house. What do you 
want with me ? " was the reply. 

** Does a Captain Bjorns6n live here ? " 

** Captain Bjornsen /"echoed the woman scornfully ; 
'* a pretty captain ! No, he don't, and a good job, too.' 

*' Can you tell me where he has gone ? " 

" Yes, I can tell you — to a place a deal too good for 
him. He's gone to the work'us, is Captain Bjornsfin, 
unless he's gone to hell, which is the likeliest of the 
two, by this time. But I can't stand talking about sich 
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riflf-raff any longer," and again she was about to re- 
treat. 

'*One moment," pleaded Mrs. Sutton, producing a 
half sovereign, '* I have the misfortune to be connected 
with this person, and am anxious to ascertain the truth 
concerning him. Can you spare me half-an-hour ? I 
am willing to pay for it," and she held out the money 
as she spoke. 

The landlady softened. She held the door open for 
her visitor to pass through, and ushered her into a 
meagre, grimy sitting-room on the same floor. 

** Well ma'am," she ejaculated, as she pocketed the 
half-sovereign and rolled her blackened hands round in 
her blacker apron, * * of course when a lady is a lady 
I'm ready to treat with her as sich, but I'm sorry I can't 
say no good of the Captain. He owes me a power of 
money, which is cruel on a widder, and he lay here 
day after day drunk as an 'og, till I could stand it no 
longer, so I gave notice to the parish authorities, and 
they came and took him off to the infirmary. But I 
reckon he ain't there now." 

** Why should you think so ? " 

** Because there was nothink of him left, ma'am. He 
had drunk hisself to that beastly condition, he was at 
death's door. I'm sure the officers as come for him had 
a nice work to get him away. He couldn't stand. He 
was crumpled up like an old sack. They said as they 
didn't believe he'd last till they got him to the house. 
But / didn't pity him. A nasty beast as brought it all 
on hisself, a-swilling and a-swilling from morning till 
night. And I 'ope you're not set on seeing 'im again, 
ma'am, for he's gone — you may make up your mind to 
that — as sure as eggs is eggs. " 

*' But do you feel quiie sure ? " said Mrs. Sutton eager- 
ly. ''Might he not have recovered ? " 

** Recovered/" cried the landlady shrilly. **You ask 
any of my lodgers, ma'am, if he could have recovered. 
Why 'e was a mass of corruption. 'Twas enough to 
ruin my house to keep 'im here. And there would have 
been a corpus in it if he'd stayed over the night I never 
was so thankful as when I see the last of him, though 
he owed me a matter of over five pound, which I don't 
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suppose I shall ever see again, unless you, being a real 
lady, would feel like paying his debt, seeing he was a 
relation of your'n." 

**No, no, my good woman, he was not a relation of 
mine, thank God, although I had the misfortune to be 
connected with him. I would pay you what is due 
and welcome, and it is very hard you should be de- 
frauded of it, but I am poor myself, and have not the 
money. All I came here to ascertain was if Captain 
Bjornsgn was alive or dead." 

* * Oh, he's dead enough — you can make up your 
mind to that, ma am — and a good riddance, I should 
think, for his family. He didn't live through ihat night, 
ril take my oaih of it. He had the rattle in his throat 
as they drove away from the door." 

"And which infirmary did they take him to? " 

'*The Paddington work'us, ma'am, and I wish I'd 
sent him there three weeks afore. But I always had 
too good a 'art for business. And now is there any- 
think else^as you may want to know ? " 

''Nothing, nothing, thanks. I will detain you no 
longer," said Mrs. Sutton, rising to take her leave. 

**And if ever," added the landlady, as she let her out 
at the door, **any of 'is relatives, ma'am, feel like dis- 
charging of his just doos, I 'ope you won't forget my 
name and address, for though I detained his box, there 
wasn't nothink in it, but a few empty bottles and a pair 
of corduroys as wouldn't fetch more than ninepence." 

**I will not forget, rest assured of that," said Mrs. 
Sutton as she hurried from the door. 

As she walked back to the room she had secured for 
herself her heart beat rapidly. Her girl was free, then 
— morally and legally free. This tormentor of her in- 
nocence and destroyer of her youth was gone to render 
up his account before high Heaven of the dastardly 
way in which he had used her. There was no doubt 
of the truth of the landlady's story. She had given it 
too naturally, and it had coincided exactly with that 
which Seth Brunt had told Paula. Carl Bjorns6n's vices 
had at last revenged themselves upon him, and not 
only brought him down to death's door, but hustled him 
through it. Mrs. Sutton was perfectly aware what she 
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ought to do next. She should have called on the work- 
house officials to receive a corroboration of the land- 
lady's story, and a proper certificate of Captain Bjorn- 
s6n's death. She pondered over it that night, but by 
the morning she had changed her mind, and decided 
with herself that it was unnecessary, and her best plan 
was to go straight back to Paula. The fact is, she was 
afraid. Suppose she were to hear that their surmises 
were incorrect, that the man had recovered, or was 
likely to do so, and that by instituting inquiries after 
him she might in some way make herself responsible 
to the parish for taking him off their hands. It would 
be too terrible. No, she was sure her best plan of 
action was to take it for granted that what she had 
heard was true, and Carl BjornsSn was gone forever. 
And it could make no real difference since Paula had 
been legally separated from him for the last three years, 
and was free to marry whom she chose. Her poor 
girl I How greatly she had suffered through her mother's 
want of prudence. How glad she would be to go home 
and tell her that she might be happy again. 

Meanwhile Paula, left alone with the little imbecile, 
was trying hard to school herself to encounter a disap- 
pointment. She had never been lucky, she said with 
a secret sigh as she sat with Paulie in a flower-be- 
sprinkled meadow, so why should she expect to be so 
now. Her former husband and she were separated for 
ever. He could never exert any influence over her 
again, and she was legally free to do as she chose, she 
knew all that well. But she also knew Hal Rushton's 
sensitive nature, and felt that the existence of Carl 
Bjornsgn would be a tremendous stumbling-block in 
the way of their marriage. And was not Carl Bjornsgn 
as strong as an ox ? Had he not drunk himself down 
to the edge of the grave many a time before, and risen 
up again, bloated and blear-eyed, but with his iron con- 
stitution still as good as that of most men? She 
would not dare to dream that so great a deliverance 
could be in store for her. And in that case what re- 
mained for her to do ? Had she the courage to seek 
for another situation, humble and uninteresting as the 
last, and settle down again amongst strangers, to eat 
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her heart out with grief in silence I She shrunk from 
the idea with loathing. She would so much rather 
cross the ocean, to America or Australia, and in begin- 
ning a new life try to forget that the old life had ever 
been. Why should not her mother and Paulie come 
with her ? There was not much to chain them to their 
native land, and everything to make them wish for a 
freer and less cramped existence. This poor atom of 
humanity, who could never take his place amongst his 
fellow-men at home, might perhaps find his mind ex- 
pand with his muscles in a fresher and less worn-out 
soil. And there the hateful name of Bjornsgn would 
never rise to evoke the bitter memories of the past, and 
no other who had known him would torture her as Seth 
Brunt had done. And Paula thought thus, until Eng- 
land seemed to recede in the background and Australia 
stand out boldly on the landscape like a Land of Pro- 
mise. She did not expect Mrs. Sutton home for at 
least three days, and was astonished, as she was sitting 
with her child in the fields, on a throne of buttercups, 
on the evening of the second day, to see her coming 
slowly to meet them. Paula jumped up in a minute, 
much disconcerting the little boy, who was weaving 
buttercup chains on her lap, and ran to meet her 
mother. 

"Don't tell me ! " she cried, as she came within ear- 
shot **I have guessed your news, dear mother, and 
am sorry you should have had your trouble for nothing; 
but we, can't dispose events to suit our own conve- 
nience. Why did you walk out to meet us here? You 
will be so tired. But come home now, and I will get 
your tea." 

" Paula, my dear, what has come to you ? " exclaimed 
Mr3. Sutton, as she gazed in her face, with its feverish 
cheeky and sparkling eyes. ''You are jumping at a 
conclusion with a vengeance. I don't know what you 
are thinking of, but I have some very serious news for 
you. Seth Brunt's story was true, my dear, and Carl 
Bjornsgn will never trouble you again. God has taken 
your cause into His own hands." 

Paula turned suddenly pale. The revulsion of feehng 
was too much for her. She had met her mother close 
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to a stile, and she caught at it with both her hands, and 
trembled. 

"What do you mean ? " she whispered. 

"My dear, what can I mean, except that it is as we 
anticipated, and your husband is dead. He has drunk 
himself to death at last" 

"Where did he die, mother? " 

"In the workhouse. His landlady told me he had 
reduced himself to such a disgusting condition by drink- 
ing that she could stand it no longer, and as he had not 
paid her for some time, she sent him to the workhouse, 
and he died there the same night. She said he had the 
death rattle in his throat as they drove away." 

"Carl dead — dead in the workhouse," said Paula 
slowly, as tears of pity gathered in her eyes and rolled 
down her cheeks. It was inconsistent, but it was 
womanly. As long as she believed him to be alive, 
and ready to wreck vengeance on herself for having got 
the better of him, she felt hard and unforgiving. But 
now that she heard that he was dead, and could never 
worry her again, her thoughts flew back to the time 
when they had been better friends than at present, and 
her heart compassionated his miserable end. But her 
mother became impatient of her inconsistency. 

"Yes, dead in the workhouse, and it was a fitting end. 
I venture to say, for such a life." 

" When did it happen, mother? " 

"One day last week. About the same time, I fancy, 
as you saw Seth Brunt. It is curious their being 
carried off so close together. Now, Paula, you don't 
mean to tell me you are going to cry for the loss of a 
man who has been your greatest enemy — who has 
kicked you, and abused you, and insulted you ? This 
is too ridiculous. You should go down on your knees 
instead, and thank God for having answered your daily 
prayer, 'Deliver us from evil.'" 

"Yes, mother, I know it, and I shall h^ thankful by- 
and-by — when I have had time to realise it. But just 
for the moment it seems so sudden and so shocking. 
Poor Carl dead — dying without friends, or comforts, or 
hope. Shovelled away into a pauper's grave, without 

soul to shed one tear that he is gone. Mayn't I cry 
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— just a very little — over such a wasted, wicked life? 
Think how different he might have been. How differ- 
ent he was when we first knew him. Don't you re- 
member the Slaters bringing him over to the cottage ? 
How young and fresh and pleasant he appeared. 
You said you thought his Swedish accent was so 
musical." 

"Oh, Paula, don't remind me of that time when I 
was foolish enough to be persuaded by a prepossessing 
exterior and a soft tongue into trusting the happiness of 
my only child to such a man. I don't want to remem- 
ber such things. His subsequent behaviour blotted 
them all out. I can think only of your sufferings, and 
I repeat, thank God that he is gone, and if you don't 
say the same, you* are very ungrateful." 

"I know it is best that he is gone," replied Paula 
softly, **for he never would have been any better. He 
had lost everything in life, poor fellow, through his 
drinking, and he would have gone on from bad to 
worse. I told Brunt there could be no other end to it, 
that he was past all reformation. But, mother, we were 
friendly once, if nothing more. There was a time when 
Carl thought he loved me, and showed it after his fash- 
ion. And death is always sad and solemn. Don't 
think me weaker than you need. " 

**I couldn't think you weaker than I do," said Mrs. 
Sutton bluntly. "To talk like that about a craven 
wretch, who thought nothing of kicking you, is sham 
sentimentality in my opinion. If you have any 
motherly feeling in your bosom, Paula, you have only 
to look at your poor child to make you see the folly of 
lamenting the loss of a man like that Remember Paul, 
ruined in mind and body by the brutality of the father 
who should have been his best protector. Bah ! you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. Please don't let me 
see any more of your tears. They make me angry 
with you." 

Paula blazed up under the maternal reproach. 

"Mother, I do not lament his loss. It is no loss. It 
is a blessing. And I have not forgotten Paul, nor the 
cowardly blows that made him what he is. Only, it 
seems sad for anyone to be shut away from God's svxvv- 
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shine and God's earth, whilst the world goes laughing 
and singing on its way — and doubly sad when no one 
is left here to regret it '* 

'* That's all very pretty talking, my dear, but the 
good and the young and the lovable are shut away in 
like manner with those who have made themselves odi- 
ous whilst here below. But the fact is, you are over- 
excited, and don't know what you are talking about. 
Suppose I were to confess — since you display so much 
feeling in the matter — that I have only told you this 
little fable to see how you would bear it, and that Carl 
Bjorns6n, instead of sleeping in a pauper's grave is alive 
and fairly well, and likely to trouble and haunt you for 
many years to come. What then ? " 

Paula caught her breath quickly. • 

''You would not — you could not have been so cruel, 
mother," she gasped. 

**No my dear; but your dismay at the mere doubt 
should teach you what your real feelings are. Come, 
now. Let us go home, and indulge in no more hys- 
terics. Where's that blessed child ? Still with his nose 
amongst the buttercups. He'd stay there all night, as 
quiet as a mouse, if we'd let him. Come here, my 
darling. When I want to weep, I'll weep over your 
blighted life, and not over the death of the dastard who 
blighted it. Come to your grannie, boy. She loves you 
too well to lament over your father." 

'* I do noi lament over him," exclaimed Paula almost 
fiercely. **Give me my child, mother. You shall not 
teach him that you are the only one who loves him. / 
love him, too, and if I have ever harboured a rebellious 
thought concerning him, may God forgive me, but it 
has been only because — because " 

"Because he is his father's son. Exactly so. But 
from this day, vay daughter, let us make a compact to 
forget it From this day, let the name of Carl Bjornsgn 
be a forbidden sound between us. He is dead. Let 
his memory die with him." 

'*Yes, dear, I should wish it so. It is what I have 
been striving to do for years past As far as we can, 
we will." 
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"That is a promise," said her mother, as she turned 
and kissed her. 

And then, holding Paulie between them, the two 
women walked over the hills to their cottage home. 



CHAPTER X 

A SOLEMN PROMISE. 

Although Paula remained rather thoughtful and pen- 
sive during the next few days, she soon recovered her 
serenity, and began to look forward, in secret, to the 
moment when she should see Hal Rushton again. One 
morning, about a week after her mother's visit to Lon- 
don, she encountered her at the breakfast table, blush- 
ing and smilling. 

**I have received a letter from Mr. Rushton," she 
said. 

** Indeed, and what is his news ? " 

**He is very anxious to hear my decision, and to 
know if he may follow me to Grassdene and make the 
acquaintance of my mother." 

** And how do you intend to answer him ? " 

Paula's face fell. 

'* I don't know how I shall answer him. After what 
has passed between us, I ought not to keep him in 
suspense, for I told him I was coming home to ask 
your advice in the matter. Yet it seems so horribly, in- 
decently soon to be thinking of love and marriage." 

'* Too soon after Bjorns6n's death, you mean." 

'* Of course." 

'*But that man was dead to you three years ago, 
Paula — dead, legally and morally. You have not seen 
him for that space of time. You know that I am not 
at all anxious to see you marry again. I distrust men 
and their powers of constancy too much. Still, if you 
have set your mind on this, and it is to be, it would be 
ridiculous to let any false sentiment about that dead 

7 
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drunkard stand in your way. I thought we had agreed 
to drop the mention of his name. " 

*' Yes, yes ! And you think I owe it to Mr. Rushton, 
then, not to keep him waiting for an answer? " 

" If you intend to marry him, I do. Men won't stand 
much opposition in their courtships, and by your own 
account you have given him one shock already by the 
confession that you were not a single woman. But 
pray make up your mind about it first" 

Paula coloured. 

'* I have made up my mind, mother. I told you what 
I felt and thought about it the other day. But ought I 
to give him permission to come to Grassdene (which 
will be tantamount to accepting his offer of marriage) 
without telling him everything — the awful circumstances 
that led to Paul's affliction, and the separation that 
followed it ! " 

Mrs. Sutton thought a moment, and then said, — 

**I don't think you should marry Mr. Rush ton with- 
out telling him the truth ; but it will be better to let 
him hear it from me. It is a painful subject for you to 
enlarge upon, and you would try to soften it down, for 
the sake of the dead. But I shall have no such scruple. 
I can tell Mr. Rushton the whole matter, and it will 
come better from my lips than yours. My advice to 
you, my dear, is to write to the young man and say 
that we both consider that before he finally makes up 
his mind it is necessary he should learn more about 
your family and yourself than he knows at present, 
and that if he likes to come to Grassdene on that under- 
standing, we shall be pleased to see him here." 

** He is sure to come," replied Paula, smiling. 

*'I daresay he will, and I will receive him on his 
arrival, and tell him your whole story, and then he will 
be unable to say afterwards that he has been deceived." 

Accordingly, Paula took her mother's counsel, and 
wrote to Hal Rushton. Her letter was rather timidly 
expressed, and showed an amount of reserve which 
made her lover unhappy until he had realised that it 
also extended a permission for him to follow her to 
Devon. He answered by return of post that he should 
travel down without delay, and they might expect to 
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see him in two days' time. When the morning of his 
arrival dawned, Paula walked over the hills to the house 
of a neighbour, with the intention of remaining there 
till sunset Her heart throbbed with fear when she 
thought of the ordeal Hal had to pass through during 
her absence. She had great faith in his affection for 
herself, but she had seen something of his pride, and 
she dreaded a repetition of the scene which took place 
when he heard that she had been married. So she spent 
a day full of anxiety and suspense, one moment be- 
lieving that the happiest era of her life had arrived, and 
the next that all hope of happiness was over. Mean- 
while Mrs. Sutton was prepared to receive this second 
, suitor for her daughter s hand. She had made a terrible 
mistake about the first, and she was determined to sift 
the character and feelings of this one down to the 
bottom. She was almost glad she had so disagreeable 
a story to tell him. It would be a good test of his 
sincerity. She looked a perfect old gentlewoman as 
she sat in state in the little parlour to receive her visitor. 
Her best dress, which was only a black alpaca, sat on 
her slim figure with as much grace as if she had been 
a duchess clad in velvet Her features, which were 
much like Paula's, still retained traces of beauty, and 
her soft grey hair was modestly disposed beneath her 
black lace cap. She had dispatched Paulie to a field 
behind the cottage until he should be required, and 
retained the services of her little handmaiden for the 
afternoon. So that when Hal Rushton, dressed in a 
knickerbocker suit of tweed, with his handsome face 
flushed with expectation, and a flower in his buttonhole, 
arrived, he was ushered into his future mother-in-law's 
presence in proper style. Mrs. Sutton rose to receive 
him with an extl^ded hand. 

** Mr. Rushton, I presume," she commenced. ** You 
are very punctual, sir." 

** Am I ? " stammered Hal. '* I am staying at an inn 
about a mile distant, and I did not know exactly how 
much time it would take me to walk over. Miss — Miss 
Stafford is well, I hope." 

** My daughter is quite well, thank you. She has 
walked over to a neighbour's house. She preferred I 
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should see you first by mysel£ You have no objection, 
I trust, to my being in Paula's confidence in this impor- 
tant matter ? " 

**0h, madam, no !" exclaimed the young man, 
drawing nearer to her. "How could 1 love and es- 
teem a woman who did not confide in her mother ? I 
have had the great misfortune to lose my own mother, 
and Paula's love for and faith in you have been amongst 
her greatest attractions for me. '* 

Mrs. Sutton was gratified both by his voice and way 
of speaking of her daughter. She ventured to examine 
him fully. He was certainly a very fine young man, 
and with a prepossessing charm about him that was bet- 
ter than beauty. She no longer wondered that Paula's 
heart had been taken by storm. If his qualities of mind 
only equalled those of his person, what a happy 
woman she would be. 

"Paula has always been a good daughter," she an- 
swered softly. "I married late in life, Mr. Rushton, 
and she is my only child. You will think I ought to 
have guarded her like a treasure. So I tried to do, but I 
was very unfortunate. My husband, a lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, died, leaving us only a miserable pit- 
tance, in the shape of a pension, to subsist upon, and 
had I followed him, my child would have had neither 
money nor friends, so that I thought a suitable marriage 
would be the happiest thing for her. A man of the 
name of Carl Bjornsfin, a Swedish trader, offered her 
his hand, and I was blind enough to second his wishes 
and help to wreck my poor child's life." 

Her voice faltered, and Hal Rushton sympathetically 
placed his hand upon hers. 

"My dear Mrs. Sutton, do not unnerve yourself by re- 
lating the sad story to me. Paula — I mean Miss Stafford 
(you will pardon me for calling her by her assumed 
name) — has told me about her unfortunate marriage. 
Pray believe that I have reconciled myself to the idea, 
and it will make no further difference to me." 

" Thank you for saying so, Mr. Rushton ; but I had 
rather you waited until you had heard the whole. There 
is more to tell, and my daughter desired I should tell it 
to you before you met her again. She is too good, too 
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forgiving. I am certain she never told you half of what 
she suffered from the wickedness of that man. Can 
you conceive my child, who had been so tenderly 
brought up — all the more so, perhaps, because we were 
so poor that from her infancy I waited on her myself — 
subjected to all sorts of tyranny from a drunkard's 
whim — beaten, kicked, bruised, insulted, pulled from 
her berth on board ship at dead of night, and dragged 
up on deck before the common seamen in her night 
clothes, and there felled to the ground, in the sight of 
them all, by a blow from his cowardly hand." 

Hal Rushton rose from his seat with a face on fire and 
a clenched fist 

^'Tlie bruie/** he exclaimed. "I wish he were 
living instead of dead, that I might treat him as he 
treated her." 

'*Ah, don't say that, " cried Mrs. Sutton, shuddering; 
'* what would my poor girl do then.? But there is an 
aggravation of the horror. This assault upon a most 
inoffensive woman was committed at a time when men, 
who deserve the name, are more than usually tender 
to their wives. My poor Paula was expecting to be- 
come a mother, and so she shortly did — of an idiot 
child, whose brain was destroyed and body injured by 
his own father's violence." 

' * Is this the child she has spoken to me about ? " asked 
Hal, who was still visibly agitated. 

"Yes. She has but one — a boy of five years old. 
She was only twenty when she returned to me, poor 
darling, covered with bruises from head to foot, and 
with hardly enough life left in her to crawl home. We 
thought then that the man would have had too much 
shame to reclaim a wife he had treated so cruelly, but 
some men have no shame. A year after the child's 
birth he summarily ordered Paula to return to her duty. 
I refused to let her go, and when he insisted, I went to 
law about it, and other grave charges being proved 
against Carl BjornsSn, a divorce was pronounced be- 
tween them." 

^' A divorce /" echoed Hal Rushton, starting. "Do 
you mean to say she is not a widow — that she is only 
divorced from him I " 
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**No, no; pray don't disquiet yourself. Paula is a 
widow. The man has died since. But a divorce was 
the only means by which I could save her from further 
violence. He had destroyed the child. He would have 
killed her next You can have no idea what a brute he 
was." 

'* Is the child here? " asked Rushton shortly. 

" Yes ; he lives with me, and he always will do so, 
I hope, for I am very fond of him notwithstanding that 
he is his father's son. And Paula wishes that you should 
see him, and then you will know the worst," said Mrs. 
Sutton. 

She rose as she spoke, and opening the parlour door, 
called to her little handmaid, '* Lizzy, go and fetch Mas- 
ter Paulie ; he is playing in the field at the back," and 
in a few minutes the girl returned with the little boy. 
His grandmother raised him in her arms, and seated 
him on the table. He looked full into Hal's face with 
his large grey expressionless eyes, and then he opened 
his mouth and said '*0w, ba, ba, wow," and smiled in 
an imbecile manner. 

" My poor darling," cried Mrs. Sutton, kissing the 
child, to hide what she thought would disgust the young 
man. But she did not know Hal Rushton. His lip 
quivered as he gazed at the pitiable sight and thought 
that this was Paula's child — Paula, whose brain was so 
bright and intelligent, who was so much better instructed 
and informed than himself. He touched the boy's 
head softly with his fingers, and murmured, — 

*' Poor little chappie! Someone has had to answer 
very heavily, it is to be hoped, for this." 

**I agree with you, sir," said Mrs. Sutton. '*I have 
no pity or compassion mingled with my memories of 
that man, and think no punishment could be too hard 
for him. My poor girl's life has had a bitter and 
shameful beginning. The question is if she will have 
the courage to court a renewal of such misery." 

'*0h, do not speak like that, madam," exclaimed Hal 
Rushton eagerly ; *'do not harden yourself against my 
suit because Paula has been subjected to such brutal 
treatment Believe me, it will be the object of my life 
to make her forget it I love her, Mrs. Sutton, deeply 
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and devotedly, and I flatter myself that she is fond of 
me. Pray do not put any obstacle in the way of our 
marriage. It was torture to nie to see her working like 
a slave to earn her living, to know she was under the 
bondage of people inferior to her by birth and education 
— she who, I could see from the beginning of our 
acquaintance, was made for higher and better things. 
I don't mean to say," went on the young man, 
hurriedly, "that I can give her half what she deserves 
or ought to have, but I have a comfortable home and 
an income large enough to place her for ever above the 
need of working for herself. Won't you trust her to 
me ? Won't you try and believe that all men are 
not like her first husband, that some care for their wives 
more than for themselves, and that /am amongst the 
number. " 

"My dear Mr. Rush ton, I shall have nothing to do 
with it Paula is her own mistress, and if I am not 
mistaken she has already decided in your favour. It is 
you whom she feared would draw back when you heard 
the whole of her sad history. If it does not affect you, 
she will be only too glad, I should imagine, to forget it." 

"I will make her forget it," exclaimed Hal fervently. 
"We will make the past a sealed book, into which it 
shall be a penalty to look. She is still young enough, 
thank God, to begin a new life with me." 

"You are right, Mr. Rushton," said Mrs. Sutton, "and 
it is your best chance of happiness. Make a compact 
with Paula never to speak together of the past She is 
too tender-hearted, dear child, and too morbidly in- 
clined. She forgets the injury she has sustained, in the 
dread lest any failure of duty on her own part led to 
the catastrophe. I have done my utmost to make her 
view BjornsSn's conduct in its true light, and to regard 
his memory with the execration it deserves. But she is 
too good to hate him as I do. It is a fault on the right 
side, but it may be carried too far. Do make it a 
condition of your marriage that the past is never spoken 
of, or even alluded to." 

"I am afraid I should find it a difficult task to make 
anything a condition of our marriage, "replied the young 
man gaily, "but I will certainly make Paula promise 
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me to forget, as far as possible, all that has gone before 
it. And now, dear Mrs. Sutton, when shall I see her? 
I have heard all you have to tell me, and it makes no 
difference to me. May I not tell Paula so myself? " 

** Certainly, Mr. Rushton, if you choose to go in 
search of here I will show you the direction in which 
she has gone." 

She caught up the little boy in her arms as she spoke, 
and carried him to the front door. The sun was setting 
over the hills, and dyeing them golden in his waning 
light She stretched her hand to the left, which led by 
a picturesque country lane to some pasture lands. 

** Paula has walked down that lane, and over those 
fields, to the house of a neighbouring farmer. She 
promised to return at sunset, and if you walk that way 
you are sure to meet her. And when you have had 
your say, you can bring her back to tea, Mr. Rushton." 

"Yes, when" he said, laughing ; *'but don't wait for 
us too long, Mrs. Sutton," and with that he waved his 
stick and walked rapidly away. 

*'He's very different from the other," thought Mrs. 
Sutton, as he disappeared. *'Ah, well! I hope my 
poor darling has chosen wisely this time. Two such 
men as Bjornsgn cannot possibly exist in the world." 

Meanwhile Hal was passing through the little lane, 
fringed with wild roses and nut bushes, with a heart 
bounding with excitement, whilst he looked eagerly 
around for some signs of Paula. He met her in the 
third field he traversed. She was walking very slowly, 
also looking from side to side, as though she dreaded 
yet hoped to see him. Hal Rushton did not keep her 
long in suspense. As soon as he caught sight of her, 
he commenced to run, and came up to her with beaming 
face and outstretched hands. 

''Paula," he exclaimed, ** your mother has told me 
everything. There is nothing more for me to learn. 
Are you mine now, or are you not ? " 

** Are you quite sure that you wish me to be yours? " 
she answered shyly. 

'* Sure as I am that I hope for Heaven. Come, my 
dearest, you have no further excuse. The terrible 
secret, that you were compelled in self-defence to divorce 
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the man who was not worthy to be your husband, is 
out 1 have seen your poor little child, too, and I have 
shuddered at the account of the terrible indignities you 
have undergone. They make no difference to me, 
dear, except to excite the deepest compassion and 
sympathy for you, and to raise an ardent longing that 
I may help you to forget them. Will you give me 
leave to try, Paula? Well you be my darling wife, and 
forget you ever bore that name to any other man ? " 

**0h, Hal, I will — ^gladly and gratefully — if you 
consent to forget it, too. I know I am not good enough 
for you — that '' 

** Hush ! " he said, gently interrupting her. **I will 
not listen to anything of that sort. You are the one 
woman I would choose out of all the world, Paula, and 
I cannot be sufficiently thankful that I have gained 

He wound his strong arms about her as he spoke, and 
kissed her reverently on the lips, and Paula, feeling the 
protecting clasp and the tender salute, closed her eyes 
with rapture, and believed that all her troubles were at 
an end. 

"And now, love," said Hal, when they were both a 
little calmer, **I want you to seal out betrothal with a 
promise. Ours must not be a long engagement, Paula. 
I want you home at Highbridge Farm as soon as ever 
you can come. But let us begin our married life under 
a solemn compact to let all that has gone before it sink 
into oblivion. You have been very unhappy, my poor 
darling, and very shamefully treated, but that is all over 
now. The man is dead and gone. Let him and his sins 
be forgotten. Will you promise me faithfully, Paula, 
never to mention Carl Bjorns^n's name or the subject of 
your former marriage to me. Let me think I am your 
first husband ? I shall soon believe it if I am not 
reminded to the contrary. So I want that to be a settled 
thing between us. Will you promise?" 

''Gladly, dear Hal." 

'*Then say so, sweetheart." 

"I promise solemnly that from this time hencefor- 
ward I will never speak of mv past life, or, if possible, 
think of it. Will that do, Hal ? " 
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"Beautifully, dear. And lam sure it will behest. 
Speaking of an injury only aggravates the sense of it, 
and keeps the wound raw. And I hope to make you 
so happy, my Paula. I mean to be so tender with my 
treasure, so anxious to make up to her for such a sorry 
beginning. When may I commence, darling? When 
are you coming home to Deepdale as my wife ? " 

"Oh, Hal, we must ask mother. I must tell you 
that she was very much against our marriage when I 
first told her about you. She is so much afraid for me, 
poor mother. But I hope you may have converted her. 
How did you get on together ? " 

"Very well; and I like her exceedingly. She must 
come and live with us at Deepdale. She will like the 
pretty old valley. It is almost as romantic in appear- 
ance as Devon. And I would not separate her from 
you for all the world. Do you think she will consent 
to it } " 

Paula's face lengthened. 

"Oh, Hal dear, how could she? You forget poor 
Paulie." 

His face also grew grave. The mention of the child 
brought back everything. 

"Ah, to be sure! But have you never thought of 
placing the poor little creature in an asylum, Paula? 
He would be happier there than at home. " 

" Do you think so? I am afraid mother would not 
consent to it. She is very fond of him, and I, too — I — 
wouldn't like to think of him amongst strangers. He 
is so very meek and quiet. He would suffer without 
a complaint." 

"Oh, he mustn't suffer; of course not," rejoined the 
lover quickly. "I thought he would be better off with 
other children. However, that is a matter for future 
consideration. The present concerns only our two 
happy selves. This is August. You will come home 
by the first of September, won't you ? You wouldn't 
be so cruel as to deprive me of my partridge shooting ? " 

Paula smiled. 

"What will Mrs. Gribble and Mrs. Axworthy say?" 

" Not to mention Mrs. Snaley ! Well, they must say 
what they like. And the Snaleys must turn out, and 
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pretty sharp, too, or I shall have no time to have the 
old place brushed up before my bride comes home. " 

"Are the Snaleys to leave Highbridge Farm? " asked 
Paula, starting. 

*' Rather. You don't suppose I am going to subject 
you to sit down in the same room as that woman and 
her son I I value you a little too much for that, Paula. 
To tell the truth, dear, I have been culpably negligent 
in the matter. They ought to have gone long ago, 
when my father died. But I was young at the time, 
and had not been used to manage for myself, and Mrs. 
Snaley understood all about the servants and the farm, 
so that it was a convenience to me at first, but since 
then it has degenerated into a nuisance, and I have 
often been on the point of making a change, only I was 
too lazy. But now I am going to reform all round, and 
my first duty will be to clear Highbridge Farm, in 
readiness for my darling. Yes, Mrs. Snaley and Ted 
must go. There is no doubt of that. She has a little 
income of her own, you know, quite sufficient for her 
need (her first husband was only a herdsman), and I 
shall give her a cottage on the estate rent free. And 
then I must try and beautify the farm for you." 

** You cannot do all that in a month, Hal," replied 
Paula, as they walked homewards, with his arm tightly 
clasped round her waist and her head resting on his 
shoulder. 

'*0h, yes, I can. You don't know how expeditious 
I shall manage to be when it is ioxyou. And so it is to 
be the end of August," he said fondly. 

*'I didn't say so, Hal." 

**But you mean it, though. We have both been 
lonely too long, and now that the cup of happiness is 
raised to our lips, why should we delay to drink it 
Say it shall be as I wish ? " 

"It shall be as you wish, Hal." 

"Oh, my White Rose, I cannot tell you how I have 
dreamed of seeing you walk into the old homestead as 
its mistress. I always think of you as a white rose, 
Paula. You are so like those soft creamy blossoms 
that grow about my parlour windows. How shall I 
feel when you are established there for ever? But you 
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mustn't make me too soft, darling. You must let me 
go out hunting and shooting and fishing still, or the 
neighbours will say Hal Rushton has turned into a milk- 
sop." 

**Ah, those neighbours," responded Paula, with a 
slight quiver, ** shall you tell them anything about me, 
Hal, or leave them to think what they choose ? " 

**I shall tell them nothing. It is not their business," 
replied the young man firmly. **They believe you 
to have been Miss Stafford. Let them continue to think 
so. I will set none of their tongues wagging about my 
wife." 

** Paulie ? " faltered his companion. 

** Can't we say — if needful — that Paulie is your cousin, 
or nephew, or an adopted child of Mrs. Sutton's? I see 
no harm in the subterfuge, and it will save you unplea- 
santness. It is not, you see, my darling," said Hal 
tenderly, **as if the poor little chap were all right, 
when it would grieve you to disown him. But he will 
be none the worse, and you will be all the better for 
not acknowledging his parentage." 

*' You are right," replied Paula, "and I am sure 
mother will say so, too. She is as anxious that I should 
ignore the past as you can be." 

** I am afraid she must be more anxious about her tea 
than anything else at this moment, " said Hal, laughing. 
*' She made me promise to take you back to it as soon 
as we had had our 'say.' Well, I think we have had it, 
sweetheart. I think that, however long we may live, 
we shall never improve upon those words, * I love you, 
and I will marry you.'" 

**No, never" acquiesced Paula fervently. 

**Then let us go home and tell the mother so, and let 
her participate in her children's joy. Oh, Paula, Paula, 
to think that you are mine for ever." 

'*To think that I shall never spend my evenings in 
that lonely schoolhouse again, nor have to repeat the 
same thing fifty times over to those abominable children. 
Hal, I am too happy. Is it not too good to last ? " 

''It will last our lifetimes, dearest. I shall return 
home after my long day's hunting or shooting to en- 
counter not the distasteful form of Mrs. Snaley, or her 
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Ugly little Ted, but my beautiful White Rose, waiting for 
me to come and stretch my weary limbs at her dear 
feet." 

'* And the day will seem so short to me when I know 
for certain that you and the evening will arrive together. 
How I used to long, Hal, that you would come to see 
me. I have sat at my window for hours sometimes, in 
hopes you might pass by. " 

* * Whilst / was afraid to go near the schoolhouse lest 
you should think me impertinent or presuming. Thank 
goodness, those days are past, my darling, and we may 
indulge our mutual love to its utmost extent." 

These words brought them back to the cottage, where 
Mrs. Sutton, having dispatched Paulie to his bed, was 
waiting for them to join her at tea. Of course she read 
at the first glance that matters were settled between 
them, and before they parted that evening it was ar- 
ranged that Hal Rushton was only to remain one more 
day in Grassdene before he returned to Deepdale to 
make his intentions formallv known to his friends, and 
prepare Highbridge Farm to receive his wife the first 
week in September. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HAL BREAKS THE NEWS TO DEEPDALE. 

The vicar and his wife were sitting quietly together one 
afternoon when they saw Hal Rushton walking up the 
carriage drive. 

''Here comes Mr. Rushton," exclaimed Mrs. Mea- 
sures, "and how bright and happy he looks. Very 
different from his usual appearance lately. I wonder if 
he has had any good news ? " 

** I fancy the best news he could hear would be that 
someone intended to take his stepmother off his hands," 
replied the vicar. '* What a life the poor boy must lead 
with her. He has been for a little holiday somewhere 
this week, and she rails about it as if he had committed 
a crime." 
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"Why does he keep the old woman at Highbridge 
Farm ?" said his wife. **It is not his duty. I shall 
ask him the question plump. " 

"Ah, my dear, be careful how you lower his sense 
of obligation. Some day he will many,, and then of 
necessity the Snaleys must go. But here he is. How 
are you, Hal? We were just talking about you." 

"Indeed, sir," replied Hal, colouring as he shook 
hands with them both. 

" We hear you have been away on a holiday, and we 
hope you enjoyed it Where did you go ? " 

"That is what I have come over to tell you and Mrs. 
Measures, sir. You have always been so kind to me 
since my father's death that I feel as if it were only due 
that you should be the first to hear my news." 

"So you have some news for us, Hal." 

" Yes, Mrs. Measures. 1 have been to Devon to settle 
a certain matter. I am going to be married, sir." 

Mrs. Measures gave a little start and exclaimed 
" Oh ! " but her husband laid his hand upon her arm to 
prevent her saying more. 

" Go on, Hal, tell us all about it." 

"I daresay you've guessed it, sir," replied the young 
man, looking as foolish as most men do under such cir- 
cumstances. "It's Miss Stafford. I've been down to 
see her and her mother. We've been fond of each other 
for some time past, and if I had had my way she should 
never have left Deepdale. But she was too proud to 
stay here under the circumstances, and perhaps it is as 
well she went home first and accepted my proposals 
under her mother's roof." 

"i^«cA best," said Mrs. Measures, as she shook his 
hand again; "and oh, Mr. Rush ton, I am so glad to 
hear of it She is such a nice girl. I like her so much, 
and she will make you so happy. And your marriage 
will stop all the suspicions and unkind things that the 
village may have said about her." 

"As for that," returned Hal proudly, "I should like 
to see the man or woman who will dare to speak against 
my wife. Of course, Miss Stafford has told me every- 
thing. We have no secrets from each other, and I am 
perfectly satisfied that she acted in all things whilst 
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here as I should have wished her to have done. For 
the rest, I care nothing." 

** Certainly not. You are quite right," acquiesced the 
vicar, **and henceforward it will concern no one but 
your two selves. It will be a great rise for Miss Staf- 
ford, Hal, to jump from being the village school 
teacher to become your wife, and the mistress of High- 
bridge Farm. She will hold (after Mrs. Measures) the 
highest position in Deepdale." 

**She could not hold too high a one," said Rushton 
earnestly. ** You do not know her, sir, how good she 
is, and how true. She has led a difficult and laborious 
life hitherto, one totally unfitted to her birth, for she is 
the daughter of an officer in the Royal Navy ; but please 
God, I shall change all that for her, and she shall live 
in ease and comfort, if not in luxury." 

**Well, I wish you joy, Rushton, and so does Mrs. 
Measures, and you may rest assured we shall continue 
to be amongst your best friends. When is the marriage 
to take place ? " 

**The last week in August, sir, and I hope to bring 
her home early in September. But I must have the old 
place painted and done up a little first, as well as par- 
tially refurnished ; and I thought ( I trust I am not pre- 
sumptuous), but I hoped " 

'* Well, man, out with it ! " cried the vicar, laughing. 

'* That Mrs. Measures might be so good as to give 
me the benefit of her advice," replied Hal, stammering. 
'*I know nothing about such things, you see, and I am 
not acquainted with a lady beside herself." 

**My dear Mr. Jlushton, I shall be delighted," said 
the vicar's wife. ** You know it is quite an excitement 
to a woman to choose pretty things. You shall drive 
me over to Haltham, and we will turn Snoad's shop 
over from top to bottom. But you must promise me 
one thing in return. That when Paula is Mrs. Rushton, 
you will bring her to stay for a week at the vicarage, 
before she goes home to Highbridge Farm. Now, I 
will take no excuse, and I must insist upon it for her 
sake. I know you do not care for what people say ; but 
you must remember that Paula is coming to live her life 
amongst us, and it is just as well to have a good name 
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with our neighbours. Let her come to me, and then it 
will little signify what such canting hypocrites as Crib- 
ble and Axworthy may say. " 

**My dear, my dear, remember you are speaking of 
my churchwardens," remonstrated Mr. Measures. 

" I don't care who or what they are, Edward. I re- 
peat that they are a pair of canting hypocrites. Mr. 
Rushton, I am waiting for your answer.' 

**I cannot refuse your offer, Mrs. Measures. It is 
too kindly meant, and I am quite aware of what a bene- 
fit your friendship will be to Paula. And so if she is 
agreeable to the plan, so am I." 

" Oh, I know Miss Stafford will come tome," replied 
Mrs. Measures gaily, **for we are the best of friends 
already, and I am quite glad to think I shall have her 
for a companion in this stupid place. But what are you 
going to do about your stepmother? " 

''That is the real reason that I came to tell Mr. Mea- 
sures my news before anybody else," said Hal Rushton, 
"because I am so anxious to have his advice about 
Mrs. Snaley and her son. Of course they cannot re- 
main at Highbridge. That is quite out of the question. 
It did not signify for myself, but I would not have my 
dar — I mean my wife's eyes and ears polluted with the 
sight and sound of that woman for anything. But I 
wish to do what is fair by her. She was my father's 
wife, and I have let her occupy my house for several 
years, so there must be no scandal about it You know 
all the circumstances of the marriage, Mr. Measures, 
and so I am sure you are the best person to advise me. 
You know that eight-roomed cottage and garden near 
where the old farm stood, Wavertree Cottage they call 
it. It has been vacant since Lady-day, and I propose 
to let my stepmother have it rent free for her lifetime, and 
with her own income I think she ought to be able to 
manage to live very comfortably for her station in life." 

**I am sure she ought," replied the vicar, "and the 
offer is a generous one, Hal, for you can let that cottage 
and ground for forty pounds a year. Ted Snaley should 
be able to make some money out of the garden, too. It 
contains some fine fruit trees. I can imagine nothing 
more suitable than their settling there." 
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*' I shall furnish it for them from the farm," continued 
Hal, '* and, of course, set them going with poultry, and, 
perhaps, a cow. I should not like to do anything mean 
or unfair by her, since she has kept my house forme so 
long." 

**And considerably to her own advantage, I should 
say," replied Mr. Measures. ** However, you need not 
be afraid of being mean, Hal. I consider your propo- 
sal most generous, and more than is required of you. 
You have not broached the subject to Mrs. Rushton 
yet ? " 

**0h, no, sir. I waited until I should be sure that 
you thought I was acting right. But I shall delay no 
further now, for the sooner the house is empty the better. 
There is another thing I wish to ask you about, though. 
Highbridge Farm was known as Highbridge Hall when 
my poor mother brought it to my father as a marriage 
portion. It was he who changed the name. I have a 
fancy for restoring its original appellation, and, particu- 
larly, as I am no longer dependent on the farm for a 
livelihood. Do you think I have a right to do so, Mr. 
Measures ? " 

"Every right, my dear fellow, and every reason also, 
now that you are bringing a lady home to live in it 
Your mother was a lady, Hal, every inch of her — sweet 
gentle Edith Hereford (you will forgive me for saying I 
often wondered how she could ever have married your 
rough, outspoken father) — and if your wife follows in 
her footsteps, you will have gained a treasure. " 

" I believe I have, sir; in fact, Tm sure I have," 
replied Hal, and then, as though ashamed of having 
betrayed so much of his feelings, he added hurriedly : 
'*Well, then, the old place is to be Highbridge Hall 
once more, and I shall get Collett to paint it up on the 
drive gates. I suppose Deepdale will say I am * hold- 
ing my head high.* Well, so I am, and so I ought 
to, with such a prospect before me. I will go now, 
Mrs. Measures. I have intruded on you too long 
already." 

"Not at all, Mr. Rushton. I feel almost as excited 
as you do about all this, and as anxious that everything 
should go w^ell. Let me know when you are ready to 
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choose your carpets and curtains, and we will drive into 
Haltham together." 

They then took a friendly leave of the young man, 
and Hal Rushton walked back to his own domains. But 
not without leaving, as in most cases, his character 
behind him. 

**I hope,** said Mr. Measures, with a long stress on 
the word, **I hope that poor boy is choosing wisely." 

'* What do you mean, Edward ?" exclaimed his wife. 
"How could he have chosen better.^ I consider Miss 
Stafford one of the prettiest girls I have ever seen, and 
quite a lady. I was astonished from the first to meet 
so refined and intelligent a companion in a village school- 
mistress. But she had evidently come down in the 
world, poor, thing ! " 

**My dear Mary, I don't deny her beauty, nor her 
refinement. But there is always something suspicious 
in a gentlewoman 'coming down,' as you call it Hal 
Rushton says she is the daughter of a naval officer, but 
what does he know of her antecedents. She is not 
quite a girl, remember. She must be five or six-and- 
twenty. And yet I think she told me this was her first 
situation. What had she been doing before ? " 

'* My dear Edward, I think you are both ungenerous 
and uncharitable," replied Mrs. Measures warmly. 
**Why need she have done anything before? How 
can you tell what trouble or disappointment drove her 
to occupation as a distraction to her mind? Why need 
we make a mystery out of such a very simple thing? 
Mr. Gribble engaged her, and I conclude he did not do 
so without a satisfactory character." 

** He had references from the high school from which 
she obtained her certificate, of course." 

** Then what more is necessary. Oh, I do hate these 
petty doubts and surmises," cried Mrs. Measures im- 
patiently. "You didn't ask for a history of tny antece- 
dents before you married me, Edward. Why should 
Hal Rushton demand more with his wife?" 

"My dear, you had lived close to your mother's side 
all your life. There was no necessity to ask such a 
question of you. " 

"And Paula may have lived close to that of her 
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mother until she came to this tattling, backbiting little 
place. Surely you may give the poor girl the benefit 
of the doubt." 

"Mary, I should never have raised the question had 
it not been for the unfortunate circumstance which 
caused Miss Stafford to leave Deepdale. I have never 
been quite satisfied about that, my dear. She had cer- 
tainly something to conceal. What could have been 
easier for her than to tell the name and business of her 
visitor, yet she obstinately withheld both. I was sorry 
for it before, and now that she is to be Hal Rushton's 
wife, I am more sorry still. " 

**Well, he is satisfied evidently, so I don't see that 
we have any cause to complain. You heard him say 
that there were no secrets between them." 

**Hal is in love, Mary, and men in love are so eager 
to secure what they covet that they will neglect their 
best interests to do so. We see that occur every day. 
But at the same time he possesses a proud and jealous 
nature, and if his wife should be as reticent with him 
as she was with us, I shall tremble for their married 
happiness. " 

* * Well, let us hope she will not be," said Mrs. Measures 
shortly. She had not forgotten the interview she had 
held with Paula in the schoolhouse, nor the partial 
revelations then made to her, but she had pitied the 
poor girl far more than she had censured her, and she 
had never told the vicar what passed between them. 
Even the best of wives are not always entirely open 
with their lords and masters, and silence is sometimes 
a greater virtue than candour. And having kept her 
counsel so far, Mrs. Measures had no intention of reveal- 
ing it now. She felt that the less said about the past 
the better. So she tossed her usually meek little head, 
and continued: "For my own part, I see no reason 
why they should liot be happy, and I sincerely hope 
they may be." 

"And so do I," replied the vicar, ''though I am 
afraid Miss Stafford will find it uphill work to get on 
friendly terms with her neighbours." 

"What, when she is the mistress of Highbridge Farm ? 
Don't you believe it, Edward. They will all be read^ 
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to bow the knee to her, and I only hope she will keep 
them at a distance. I for one shall be her friend to the 
end. I promised her so and I shall keep my promise." 

"And I shall be the last person to prevent your doing 
so," said Mr. Measures kindly. But he was a very up- 
right man, and not one to forget easily, and so Paula 
always remained, more or less, an object of suspicion 
to him. 

Meanwhile Hal was *' making tracks " for Highbridge 
Farm. His heart was light as a feather, but his heels 
moved somewhat slowly, for he was determined to 
break the news of his coming marriage to Mrs. Rushton 
that very evening, and he felt much as though he were 
walking up to the scaffold. How lovely the old place 
looked in the parting rays of the August sun. He was 
so used to his home that he had not often observed its 
beauties, but now his changed prospects made him 
regard everything with a different eye. A warm glow 
made the dull red brick of which the house was com- 
posed flame like fire, and brought out all the delicate 
tracery of clinging leaves and tendrils to perfection. 
A heavy scent pervaded the air — the scent of the fallen 
rose leaves with which the large smooth-shaven lawn 
was laden. Hal gave a quick sigh as he noticed how 
rapidly the roses were fading, but it was followed by a 
smile as he thought of his pet name for Paula. 

*' My White Rose," he said softly, '* who will be al- 
ways by my side, both in summer and winter. What 
will seasons matter to us then ? We shall always have 
sunshine in our faces and our hearts. My sweet 
flower ! The old Hall will look as it has never done 
before when her figure is flitting about from room to 
room. Why should I feel so awkward about telling 
Mrs. Rushton the truth ? I am my own master, and 
this house is mine. I will stand upon my rights, and 
tell her at once what I intend to do." 

The sight which met his eyes on entering the dining- 
room furthered his resolution. The tea was on the 
table, and though the meal was sufficiently plentiful, 
there was a want of refinement in its serving, and the 
manner in which the widow and her son partook of it, 
that offended his more sensitive nature. 
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**Do we only possess one knife?" he inquired caus- 
tically, as he sunk into a chair, ** that Ted is obliged to 
cut the bread-and-butter with his own ? Really, Mrs. 
Rushton, I think you might teach him better manners. 
It is not everyone who would care to eat after him." 

** Hoity toity I here's a fuss about nothing," exclaimed 
the widow ; **one would think you was a lord, at the 
very least. Whats the matter with my poor lad, 1 
wonder, that he mayn't do as he likes with his own 
knife? YouVe been away on your holiday, without 
even saying as much as *by your leave' or * with your 
leave,' and I should think you might let us have a bit 
of peace now you're come home." 

This speech nettled Hal, and gave his courage the 
fillip it required. He answered quickly, — 

'* Well, he'll soon be able to do as he likes in every 
particular, and you too, for I'm going to make changes 
at Highbridge Farm." 

** Changes. What sort of changes ? You can't pa- 
per and paint this year, if that's what you're thinking 
of, for I've made no arrangements forgoing away, and 
the smell of fresh paint always made me ill from a 
child." 

** You'll have to make arrangements, Mrs. Rushton, 
and very quickly too, for I am not only going to paper 
and paint, but to bring a new mistress into the house 
into the bargain." 

Mrs. Rushton dropped the teapot on to the tray with 
a bang. 

*' A new missus I Do you mean you're going to be 
such a fool as to marry ? " 

** Just so ; but I shall be obliged if you will moderate 
your expressions. I don't take kindly of being called 
names. I am going to be married on the twenty-eighth 
of this month, and you will have anticipated me that, 
under such circumstances, we cannot all continue to 
live under the same roof. " 

** You're going to turn us out of the farm ? "ejaculated 
the widow. **For two years I sacrificed my life to 
your old father, a-making of all his messes, and waiting 
on him like a slave, and he rewarded me by breaking 
his promises at the last, and telling lies on his very 
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deathbed. But being a forgiving nature, I kept on 
house for you. It's seven years since your father died, 
Hal Rushton, and left me to *do' for you — and what 
you would have done without a notable body to look 
after things I don't know — and now you want to turn 
me out neck and crop, like a dog, and to put a fine 
madam over my head. But there's law forsich wrongs 
and I'll have it, as sure as my name's Eliza," and 
the widow stuck her arms akimbo and looked very 
ferocious. 

** Look here Mrs. Snaley " commenced Hal. 

** Don't you dare call me out of my name, sir. Sna- 
ley was a good man, and a good 'usband, but he's in 
Heaven, and my name is Mrs. 'Enery Rushton. I am 
your father's widdy, sir, and your mother. Don't you 
forget that. " 

** You are noi my mother," cried Hal hotly. ** You 
are only a herdsman's widow, whom my father was 
foolish enough to put in her place. Don't attempt to 
threaten me please, or this interview may end very un- 
pleasantly. I acknowledge you have kept house for 
me at Highbridge for the last seven years, but that is 
no reason it should go on for ever. Since I am going 
to be married, it cannot go on. My wife must have her 
house to herself. And I wish the change to take place as 
soon as possible." 

'* And pray where do you expect me and my Ted to 
go ? To the work'us ? " 

*'That is absurd, Mrs. Rushton. You have your life 
allowance of a hundred a year, and I intend, in addi- 
tion, to give you Wavertree Cottage rent free." 

•* Waveriree Cottage f' cvied the widow shrilly. **A 
tumble down 'ouse, with only eight rooms in it, and 
when the farm has twenty. 'Ere's gratitoode for you ! 
Why don't you send us to one of your labourer's tene- 
ments at once ? Wavertree Cottage, indeed ! I refuses 
to go into it" 

Hal lost patience with her. 

**Well, then, you can provide yourself with a resi- 
dence. There was nothing said in my father's will 
about giving you a house, and since the cottage is not 
good enough for you, I will let it to someone else. It . 
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is worth forty pounds a year, and Mr. Measures said it 
was a generous offer on my part " 

The widow perceived she had gone too far, and might 
be left at a disadvantage, so she threw her apron over 
her head and resorted to lamentation. 

**I never thought I should live to see this day," she 
wailed. **To be turned out of the 'ouse, where my 
word was law, and to 'ave to stoop to a cottage. 'Tisn't 
what I was led to expect when I married your father — 
and a good wife I was to him for two long years, mak- 
ing his poultices, and sitting up night and day to min- 
ister to his comforts — and this is the hend of it, to be 
turned out of my own 'ouse, with my poor suffering 
son, by those as I've benefited." 

** You mistake, Mrs. Rushton," said Hal quietly. 
* ' This house is miney as it was my mother's before 
me. There is no injustice in the matter at all, and it 
is only what you might have expected — that some day 
I should marry and require it to myself. If you refuse 
to accept my offer of Wavertree Cottage " 

" Oh, rU accept it, sir, Til accept it ! I should be 
a-wronging myself to decline. It's little enough, after 
all I've done and suffered. But you must put it in 
proper repair. " 

'* I will engage to see it papered and painted, and 
you can choose what furniture you like from the Hall 
to make it comfortable. It is a pretty little place, you 
know, and Ted ought to keep the garden in beautiful 
order for you. Many a dowager would think herself 
well off with such a home to go to." 

'* Ah, well, the furniture is the least as you could 
do for me," said the widow; drying her tears ; ** and 
I suppose I may take some of my pigs and my poultry 
with me ? 'Twould be very 'ard to grudge me the 
poultry as I've reared with my own 'ands." 

"We will see about the pigs and poultry afterwards," 
replied Hal, amused at her demands. 

** And what are we to do for milk, I should like to 
know ! " 

*' You can have all the milk you require from the 
farm. I thought of giving you a cow, but I think it 
would prove more expense than profit." 
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** Oh, but I should like to have a cow, " said Mrs. 
Rushton ; *' and what about my phee-aton your father 
give when I married him, and a 'orse for it ? You don't 
expect me, I hope, to go walking about at my time of 
life, after having ridden in my carriage for nigh ten 
years." 

Hal shook his head. 

*' I must draw a line at the phaeton, Mrs. Rushton. 
You forget, I am not a rich man. Eight hundred a 
year will not keep up two places like Highbridge Hall. 
I hope to keep a little carriage for my wife, but my 
means will not run further than that" 

Mrs. Rushton relapsed into insolence. 

**0h, of course, madam will 'ave everything, car- 
riages and 'orses and what not, and you with your two 
'unters in the stables eating their 'eads off, whilst 
your poor father's widdy may walk, wet or shine. 
But mark my words, Hal Rushton. No good will 
come of sich doings, and so I warns you." 

'*Come, come, I can't stand any more of this non- 
sense," said Hal impatiently, as he rose from the 
table ; ** you know my intentions now, and my wishes, 
and you must abide by them. Collett shall be put into 
the cottage to-morrow morning, and in a couple of 
days it will be ready for you. Meantime you had bet- 
ter have a look round and tell me what articles of 
furniture you would like to take wMth you. I hope to 
bring my wife home early in September, and so you 
must see the necessity of dispatch." 

** Your wife " sighed the widow; "well, well, times 
do alter, to be sure. But it's little I ever thought as a 
wife, or hanythink, would turn me out of Highbridge 
Farm. " 

'* What's her name?" demanded Ted Snaley, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

'*Aye, wJio is she?" echoed his mother, **Why, 
you've never as much as told us the name of the gal 
as you're treating your own flesh and blood so cruel 
for." 

** Her name is Miss Stafford," replied Hal curtly, as 
he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MRS. GRIBBLE's tea-party. 

A FEW days after this interview a tea-party was as- 
sembled at the house of Mr. Gribble. A rumour of the 
impending marriage of Hal Rushton with the late 
"school teacher" had circulated Deepdale, and the in- 
habitants were eager and curious to ascertain the truth, 
and learn all particulars concerning it. The widow 
and her son had therefore been invited with much 
ceremony to spend the evening with the churchwarden 
and his wife, and all the principal scandalmongers of 
the place were asked to meet them. There were pres- 
ent Mr. and Mrs. Axworthy, of course, and old Miss 
Foker, who was supposed to have seen ** better days." 
Mrs. M'Causland, the widow of a dissenting minister, 
and Mr. Rohan, the miller, who passed as a very godly 
man, completed the circle, not forgetting, of course, 
ferrety-eyed Mr. Gribble and his portly spouse, who sat 
at the head of her tea-table, perspiring in a plum-coloured 
merino dress, which made her complexion look like a 
boiled beetroot Carrie and Lottie, her two sweet 
children, were also present, with their hair violently 
oiled and tied with red ribbons, but their hands and 
faces innocent of soap and water. They were as ex- 
cited as the rest of the party, as their mamma had par- 
ticularly urged them to recall every incident they could 
relative to the famous visit to Haltham, for the benefit 
of their guests, and they looked forward to the repeti- 
tion much as other children would to a show perform- 
ance on the piano or violin. When Mrs. Rushton 
entered, clad in her rusty widow's weeds, appealing to 
the sympathy of her audience by tottering feebly as 
though she had no strength to walk, and followed b^ 
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her sandy-haired and freckled son, she was received 
much as she would have been had she sustained some 
crushing misfortune by death or otherwise. Mr. Grib- 
ble conducted her to a chair, and Mrs. Axworthy 
assisted her to remove her shawl and dispose of her 
umbrella. 

"No, don't you say a word, poor dear, till you've 'ad 
a cup of good 'ot tea," exclaimed Mrs. Gribble sympa- 
thetically. * * This is a terrible trial for you, to be sure, 
but it's only what one might have expected from a 'ot- 
'eaded and wrongminded young man like 'Al Rushton. 
Mr. Snaley, sir, pray find yourself a seat I 'ope I see 
you well, though this horful business must be quite a 
turn up for you as well as for your poor ma." 

'* Ah, my poor lad," murmured the widow, '* I feels it 
more for him than myself. His step-pa wouldn't have 
be'aved so cruel to him, Mrs. Gribble. He meant my 
Ted to have heverythink, and so he would if it'adn't 
been for unjustifiable hinterference. I knowmydooty, 
Mr. Gribble, and yours, and so I mention no names, 
and make no hinferences. Still, I can't help feeling 
that my poor dear 'usband's real wishes were not exe- 
cuted, and that he must be a-looking down on all this 
with eyes of spurn and displeasure." 

**Well, you mustn't think about that now, but 'ope 
he don't see nothing of it," replied Mrs. Gribble consol- 
ingly. ** Here's your tea, Mrs. Rushton, and 'ope it's 
to your liking, my dear — milk and sugar — and when 
you're a bit refreshed, you must tell us all you know 
about this unholy marriage. " 

'* Marriage, indeed," quoth little Miss Foker, ** I'm sure 
/shall never call it a marriage, after the shocking things 
I've heard took place in the schoolhouse." 

** There can't be no blessing upon it," added Mr. 
Gribble, **and I'm thankful it ain't to take place in 
Deepdale. But just to fancy that young woman coming 
back here ! I wonder she has the face to do it — she, 
whom we didn't count worthy to teach our dear children. 
And now presuming to place herself atop of us all, as 
it were, and reigning at Highbridge Farm." 

•'Oh, it ain't to be ^farm no longer, Mr. Gribble," 
said Ted Snaley, with an unpleasant sneer. **The 
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lady's too fine and mighty to come to a farm. It's to 
be called **Ighbridge 'AIL' Hal has had it painted up 
in white letters right across the drive gates. Miss 
Stafford is to be the lady of ' 'Ighbridge 'All.'" 

"RedikeriousI" exclaimed Mr. Gribble, ''whilst we 
is content to live in a viller. Well, pride has a fall, 
they say, and Mr. and Mrs. Hal Rushton ain't seen the 
last of the scandal yet, perhaps. " 

"What has become of the gentleman who was known 
to visit at the schoolhouse ? Has he never appeared 
again ? " inquired Mrs. M'Causland. 

**MaI ma!" cried Carrie Gribble, tugging at her 
toother's skirts, ** is that the man with the beard? " 

**Yes, lovey ; but wait a bit. You shall tell the 
ladies all you know afterwards. But lor', Mrs. M'Caus- 
land, is it likely he would have appeared again? She 
gave 'im good notice of what followed his visit, you 
may depend on that But I wonder what he'll say when 
he hears as she's Mrs. Rushton. Perhaps he will come 
back then and 'ave a row. " 

**Have you moved into the cottage yet, ma'am?" 
inquired the churchwarden of the widow, 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Gribble, and what a change. It's 
cruel. Here am I, who have been mistress of the farm 
for so many years, degraded to a eight-roomed 'ouse. 
I'm sure I've near cried myself blind since Ihenteredit. 
It looks so mean. And only the old furniture, too. 
Not one stick of noo has he put into it." 

"And you should see the noo things at the 'All," 
interrupted Ted Snaley ; "all the carpets and curtains 
come from Snoad's, though they ain't put up yet on 
account of the paint. Collett is doing the parlour all in 
blue and white, and the best parlour in buff, and hevery- 
think is to match. And there's a pianner, and a new 
sofa, and brass pots to put flowers in, and I can't say 
what And the vicar's wife is arranging it all with Hal, 
and she's been twice into Haltham with 'im." 

" What/" cried the assembled company. " Do you 
mean Mrs. Measures?" 

" Of course. She and 'Al is as thick as thieves." 
' Mr. Gribble cast his eyes upwards. 

"Oh, I am grieved to 'ear this," he said, "I am 
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grieved to ear this. I. thought as Mr. Measures would 
have seen things with clearer heyes." 

" Lor' I Mr. Gribble, ain't he always been on 'Al's 
side ? " exclaimed the widow. ** Didn't he stand by my 
poor dear 'usband's dying bed and threaten 'im till he 
was that weak and frightened he altered his will. 
Hevery think had been left to me, sir — hevery think. And 
just see me now. 'Al did say at one time (and my son 
Edward can bear me out) that his stepbrother shouldn't 
suffer by the injustice. He said he shouldn't never 
marry, and Ted would come into it if he died. And 
now his wedding day's fixed for the twenty-eighth of 
this month. Oh, the wanity of human 'opes ! " 

"But how did it all happen?" asked Miss Foker. 
**Mr. Rushton appears to have been very sly about 
the matter. Was this settled before Miss Stafford left 
Deepdale ? " 

**0h, I expect so, ma'am, though he never said a 
word to me about it" 

** But anyone could see he was sweet on her, mother," 
said Ted Snaley. 'Tve told you scores o' times how 
I catched 'im sneaking in or out of the schoolhouse 
door." 

'*But, whatever his previous intentions may have 
been, one would have thought he would have abandoned 
them as soon as he 'eard the shocking scandal about 
the young woman, and on such good authority as Mr. 
Gribble's," interposed Mrs. Gribble. ** If he'd 'ad any 
right feeling, he would have dropped 'er like a 'ot 
pertater. He must be as habandoned as herself." 

'*Itis incomprehensible," said her husband; **but 
thank 'Evin we can*l understand it Sich ways is noo 
and strange to us. WeVe been reared respectable and 
pure, Mrs. Rushton. No one has never been able to 
say a word against my good lady there, nor yet against 
myself. We can 'old up our 'eads with the best, and 
it's a trial to think that such as Miss Stafford is to ride 
over us roughshod." 

'*0h, but we mustn't let her do it," exclaimed Mrs. 
Axworthy; ** we must put her in her proper place at 
once, and just show her what we think of her. The 
hussy 1 " 
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But Mr. Axworthy stooped down and whispered a 
caution in his wife's ear. 

" Aye, what's that ? " she said sharply. ** It can't be 
true. Mrs. Rushton, ma'am, Mr. Axworthy says that 
your stepson and this young woman are invited to stay 
the first week at the vicarage. But he must be mistook. 
Mrs. Measures would never demean herself so." 

The widow shook her head sorrowfully. 

"He ain't mistook, Mrs. Axworthy. What Deep- 
dale's a-coming to I can't say, but the vicar and his 
lady seem to set themselves against all the godly souls 
in the place and take up with the castaways. They is 
a-going to the vicarage as soon as they return from 
their wedding trip." 

** But has Mr. Hal seen Miss Stafford since she left 
Deepdale ? " inquired Mrs. M'Causland. 

**0h, yes, ma'am. He's been down to her 'ouse in 
Devonshire, though 'e's very close as to what he see 
there. He don't tell me nor my poor Ted nothing, ex- 
cept as we w^ere to turn out of the 'ouse at a moment's 
notice, and go to Wavertree Cottage. Which I'm sure 
it's damp, for I've felt the rhoomatics all over me ever 
since I entered it. And fancy mey ma*am, who's ridden 
in my carriage for the last ten year, 'aving to walk for 
the rest of my days. It seems as if the Lord was bent 
upon trying me." 

"But you have your phee-aton, Mrs. Rushton, sure- 
fy/**' exclaimed Mrs. Gribble. 

** Oh, no, ma'am, I haven't. The phee-aton's not 
mine, nor the 'orse, nor nothing. My stepson's took 
good care to make me understand ihaL His madam 
is to have a noo carriage, and my phee-aton is to be 
sold, and she will kick the dust up in my face as she 
rolls by whilst I am tramping on the pathway." 

And thereupon Mrs. Rushton produced a very dirty 
pocket-handkerchief, and rubbed her nose up with it 
violently. 

"Poor, dear soul," cried the ladies simultaneously. 
" It is a trial, indeed. But perhaps there'll be a way 
out of it. He ain't married yet, remember, and there 
may come something to prevent it. Or she may die, 
'Evin's ways is so mysterious, and then Mr. 'Al's heyes 
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will be opened to the wickedness she has committed." 

'*0h, I Ve no 'ope of that, "said Mrs. Rushton mourn- 
fully. 

'* But if they are married," interposed Mr. Gribble, 
"they mayn't keep together. A flighty school teacher 
will make a flighty wife, and Mr. Hal, if I'm not mis- 
took, will have cause to regret his rashness in marrying 
Miss Stafford. We mayn't have seen the last of the 
man with the beard." 

**0h, ma, mayn't we tell what we seed in Haltham 
now ? You said we might," urged Lottie. 

"Well, love, if you like. I don't keep nothinkofthis 
from my little gals," continued Mrs. Gribble, to the 
assembled company, * * for they can't learn too soon to 
'ate and abhor such goings on." 

**Andwe was in Haltham with teacher on market 
day," exclaimed both the youngsters in a breath, ** and 
when we was in Mr. Spring's shop a big man with a 
black beard came in and he kissed teacher, and he says, 
' Hullo, my dear, ' and she says, * Oh, don't afore the 
children,' and he says, * Yes, I will,' and she says, 
'Come and see me to-night at Deepdale,'" and then 
the little liars stopped for a moment and glanced for 
approbation at their plum-coloured mamma. 

** Oh, shocking I terrible ! To think the dear lambs 
were exposed to the horrors of such infamy I " exclaimed 
the whole party. 

"Yes, ladies," said churchwarden Gribble, "and 
that is the sort of teaching ail our dear lambs would 
have been subjected to had I not stood up like a lion 
and exposed her. I have suffered for it, ladies, I may 
say considerably suffered in the estimation of the vicar 
and Mrs. Measures, I can see that plainly. And yet I 
do not repent of my courage, but am willing to be a 
martyr in such a cause." 

" Grand I " " Noble ! " " Self-sacrificing ! " were 
amongst the murmured comments that went round the 
little room. 

' * But tell us what we are to do now, dear Mr. Grib- 
ble," asked Mrs. Axworthy. " How must we behave 
to this young woman on her return to Deepdale? 
Must we ask her to join our respectable parties, mix 
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with our innocent children, associate with ourselves? 
Why, not a gentleman in the village will be safe from 
her machinations." 

**Ah! ladies, Mrs. Axworthy has started a delicate 
question. It's a 'ard matter for a churchwarden to set 
up to judge his vicar. If Mr. and Mrs. Measures hin- 
sists upon patronizing Mrs. Hal Rushton, I don't see 
how we can go for to * cut ' her. I would do the gen- 
teel, ladies> in deference to the vicar, but I would draw 
the line there. I wouldn't 'ave her mingle with my 
wife and little 'uns for anythink. And you must all 
judge likewise for yourselves." 

'*0h I /sha'n't ask 'er to my 'ouse," and '* She'll see 
by my heye what /think of 'er," were amongst the free 
comments passed on the churchwarden's address. 

**I'ope she won't come 'ere," said Carrie Gribble, 
"for I 'ate 'er. Lottie and me, we like Miss Brown, 
our new teacher, ever so much better nor Miss Stafford. 
Miss Brown kisses us, and calls us 'dear,' and ain't 'alf 
so particular over our books and our playtime. We likes 
Miss Brown awful." 

"Dear little creatures I " said Mrs. Axworthy. "It's 
just the same with my Laura and Sophia, They're 
twice as 'appy as they was, poor dears." 

At this juncture,all the tea and cake having been dis- 
posed of, and Mrs. Rushton having told what she knew 
concerning Hal Rushton's intended marriage, the party 
began to think of going home. 

" Now, don't you despond, there's a dear," were Mrs. 
Gribble's parting words to the widow, " for there's no 
saying 'ow things may turn out, nor if you mayn't find 
yourselves at the farm again before long. Lor' I what 
should a gal like that know of 'ousekeeping ? It don't 
look a 'opeful prospeck to me, that I can tell you. You 
keep your mouth shut, ma'am, and your eyes open, 
and if you don't find out something queer before long 
I shall be astonished. Good-night ! " 

As Ted Snaley limped home by his mother's side, 
he turned his little, evil-looking green eyes up in the 
moonlight, and reverted to these words, 

"She's right, mother, Mrs. Gribble is. 'Keep your 
mouth shut, and your eyes open, and you'll find out 
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something queer afore long.' I sha'n't forget them 
words. I shall watch Mrs. Al like a ferret at a rabbit's 
'ole, till I catch her tripping again. They never does 
it only once, mother. And then, if 'Al finds her out too, 
who knows if he mayn't go back to his old word, and 
leave some of the property to me." 

'* Oh, my lad, she'll be too deep for that. She'll keep 
in now she's got in. But there are other ways, Ted — 
there are other ways. Only, you must mind one thing. 
You mustn't quarrel with your stepbrother, or it'll be all 
up a tree with us. We must speak fair to both on 'em, 
and keep our footing at the 'All. There's many a thing 
will find its way down from there to here, if we play 
our cards well. We shall get nothing by showing our 
'ands. For whatever Hal may think afterwards, he'll be 
just bound up in 'er at first, and ready to quarrel with 
anyone that's agen her, and especially as so many of 
'em will be. So let you and I fall in with the vicar and 
his wife, and seem to be friendly. Do you 'ear me ? " 

*'A11 right, mother." 

"It's a terrible come down," sighed the widow, as 
she opened the garden gate of Wavertree Cottage and 
realised there was no servant to meet her at the door 
and take her orders, "but it's no use our making of it 
worse. It's a good thing I've got a little money laid by 
in the bank for you, Teddy, in case I go first, for there'll 
be no more saving now. But there's six hundred pounds 
there safe enough. That's not bad for ten years' sav- 
ings when it's had to be scraped out of the vittles. Ah, 
well, there's no saying, after all, what may come to 
pass. Fetch me the matches ofif the chimbley-piece, my 
boy, and light the lamp, and we'll 'ave a bit of bread 
and bacon and a drop o' beer afore we goes to bed." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PAULA IS MARRIED 

Hal Rushton was very anxious that Mrs. Sutton should 
live with Paula and himself at Deepdale. The old lady 
was fragile, and he thought it would gratify his future 
wife to make the last years of her mother's life comfort- 
able. He would have liked to see the unfortunate off- 
spring of Carl Bjorns6n put away in an asylum, or under 
judicious guardianship, and so have removed from his 
sight and memory for ever all trace of Paula's first 
marriage. And if he could only forget it, as if it had 
never been (he said to himself), he should be so inex- 
plicably happy. But, as Paula had anticipated, Mrs. 
Sutton refused either to live at Highbridge Hall or to 
give up the charge of her little grandson. She loved the 
helpless child — that was the first reason, but there was 
another. The local practitioner of Grassdene, who had 
known the little imbecile from his birth, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, had persuaded a friend of his — 
a famous brain doctor, who was taking a holiday at 
Lynmouth — to see the child and pass an opinion on him, 
and his verdict had been that Paulie would never be 
any better, and was very unlikely to live over fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. So, as long as he lived, his grand- 
mother declared she would never part with him. This 
settled the question, for much as Hal would have liked 
his wife to enjoy the society of her mother, the resolu- 
tion they had arrived at, not to let the public of Deep- 
dale into the secret of Paula's former life, entirely pro- 
hibited the presence of the little boy at Highbridge Hall. 
So he spent the few weeks before his marriage in a state 
of feverish anxiety, rushing about after painters and up- 
holsterers, and ready to fly in a temper with everybody, 
and to declare nothing was being done well enough, 
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nor quickly enough, for the divinity that was coming to 
bring the sunshine of Heaven upon the old place. Mr. 
and Mrs. Measures were both very good to the hot- 
headed young man in those days — the lady especially so. 
She it was who restrained his extravagance, and pre- 
vented his destroying the calm and mellow tone of the 
old Hall by the introduction of a lot of modern furniture 
and pictures that would have killed half its beauty. Hal 
had never had his taste educated or directed. All he 
wanted to do was to provide everything that Paula could 
possibly desire, and he was ready, in consequence, to 
take any advice that Mr. Snoad of Haltham chose to 
give him. But Mrs. Measures was his guardian angel 
in this particular, and the old rooms bloomed anew in 
soft, subdued colours under her guiding Ivand. She 
took a delight in making the house look as superior to 
all other houses in Deepdale as she possibly could. 
She was secretly overjoyed at the idea of Paula Stafford 
coming back to queen it over the Gribbles and Ax- 
worthys, and the rest of the parishioners, who had 
hounded her from the village, and she had taken such a 
dislike to her successor, rosy-cheeked, glossy-haired 
Miss Brown, that the vicar could hardly persuade her to 
enter the schoolhouse. 

'*A vulgar, presuming, underbred little body, who 
talks to me as if I were her equal," she exclaimed. 
** Who can expect these ignorant children to improve 
under her auspices ? They have lost half that Miss Staf- 
ford taught them already. Ah, what short-sighted fools 
they were to drive that girl away, and how glad I am 
that Hal Rushton had the wisdom to see what a pearl 
had been cast amongst swine. " 

And, notwithstanding the vicar's remonstrances, the 
steadfast-hearted little woman made use of the same 
expression in the very teeth of Mr. Gribble. 

*' Good-morning, ma'am," he said one day as he met 
her coming out of the schoolroom ; *' you have been to 
see our dear Miss Brown engaged in her labours of 
love." 

'* Labours of love ! do you call them, Mr. Gribble? 
Is not Miss Brown receiving the usual teacher's 
stipend ? " asked Mrs. Measures. 
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"Surely, ma'am, and well she deserves it, too. Such 
a pious young woman, afifording so hexcellent an 
example to our dear little ones. I am sure my good 
lady and I say that we can never be sufficiently thankful 
as we found Miss Brown. Quite a godsend in every 
sense of the word." 

** Indeed, I fancy I heard you say something of the 
same kind respecting Miss Stafford when she first came 
to Deepdale." 

*'Ah! but pardon me, ma'am, /knows, and all 
Deepdale knows, as you take an uncommon interest 
in that young person — so you'll pardon me, ma am, for 
saying as we was grossly deceived." 

"I quite agree with you, Mr. Gribble," retorted the 
vicar's wife'; '*you were grossly deceived in Miss 
Stafford, but it was not your fault so much as your 
ignorance and the ignorance of your friends. Miss 
Stafford was a great deal too good for the position 
she held here, and you were unable to appreciate her. 
She is a lady by birth and breeding, and I rejoice to 
think she is coming back to hold her proper position 
amongst us as Mr. Rushton's wife. It was misfortune 
that compelled her to stoop to the office of teacher to 
the children of Deepdale, and I think it was very brave 
of her to accept it. But she was a pearl cast before 
swine, and so anyone who compared her with Miss 
Brown would say." 

^^ K what, ma'am?" demanded the churchwarden, 
unable to believe his ears. 

** A pearl cast before swine, Mr. Gribble," repeated 
Mrs. Measures, '* and I have told the vicar so several 
times." 

Mr. Gribble did not know what to answer. He was 
boiling over with rage, and yet he dared not ofifend the 
vicar's wife by expressing his real feelings. So he 
smiled in a sickly manner, and said, — 

"Well, ma'am, of course we all know as Miss 
Stafford is a favourite of yours and the vicar's, and I 
daresay she made her story good in your eyes. Still, 
ma'am, when you talk of a pearl, ma'am and swine, 
ma'am, I must say I consider the comparison 'ard. " 

' * I can't help what you think about it, Mr. Gribble. 
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It will not change my opinion. Miss Stafford is my 
friend, and Mrs. Hal Rush ton will be my friend, and 
whoever thinks anything but what is ^ood of her will 
have to keep it to himself or answer to Mr. Rushton for 
it. Good-day," and without further comment Mrs. 
Measures passed on. 

*'Well, my dear, things is come to a pretty pass," 
Mrs. Gribble confided to Mrs. Axworthy later on, *' when 
a clergyman's wife calls her 'usband's parishioners 
pigs to their faces. That's what rve all are, Mrs. 
Axworthy, ma'am — pigs and swine. And Miss Stafford, 
who had gentlemen in to supper unbeknown to all, is a 
pearl of great price. Why, it's blasphemous, that's 
what it is, and Mr. Gribble says it ought to be reported 
to the bishop. Swine, indeed ! I'd like to know what 
Mrs. Measures is herself, then. Why, she ain't got a 
dress in her bureau as is worth the value of my Sunday 
satin. She's a nice person to go talking about szvine. 
It makes me sick." 

And here Mrs. Rushton " dropped in " for five minutes' 
talk, and the story was repeated to her, and soon made 
the round of every house in the village. But though 
everyone fumed and spluttered over it, no one dared to 
resent it, except to one another. They could not afford 
to make a public example of Mrs. Measures' offensive 
remark. Were they not all tradesmen, and dependent 
in a great measure on the patronage of the vicarage 
and the Hall ? Had not even the great Mr. Gribble an 
interest in supplying corn and oats to Mr. Rushton's 
stables ? So they chewed the cud of bitterness in 
silence so far as the Hall and vicarage were con- 
cerned. 

At last August drew to a close — the house was ready 
for the reception of the bride — and Hal Rushton packed 
up his portmanteau and prepared to start for Devon. 
Mrs. Measures was the last person to shake hands with 
him. 

** Mind you are to bring her straight to us, "she cried 
cheerily. " I shall expect you both in a fortnight's time. 
Tell Paula she must take us as she finds us. There will 
be no preparation, and no fuss — only a hearty welcome 
— unless, indeed," she added, laughing, **Mr. Gribble 
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takes it into his head to erect a flowery arch, with an 
appropriate motto on it" 

"And Mrs. Rushton, senior, stops the carriage to pre- 
sent her with a bouquet/' said Hal, infected with the 
idea. ** No, no, Mrs. Measures, we shall look for only 
one honour, and that will be your welcoming smile. 
Good-bye." And with a touch of his hat, off he flew in 
his dog-cart, with a radiant face, to catch the train at 
Haltham. 

Paula had objected to being married in Grassdene. 
Her first wedding had taken place there, and the church 
was full of unpleasant remembrances. So it had been 
arranged that they should go over to Lynmouth, with 
only Mrs. Sutton and the good old doctor, whose name 
was Gibbon, and after the ceremony and a lunch at the 
hotel the elders were to return to Grassdene togfether, 
and leave the bride and bridegroom to themselves. 
Hal had pleaded for a quiet honeymoon. He hated the 
idea of leaving England, and rushing about foreign 
towns like two strangers— ^iragging his wife about from 
one place of amusement to another, and leaving them- 
selves no leisure for quiet talk or mutual acquaintance 
with each other's minds. Happily, Paula held the same 
opinions. She loved her promised husband dearly. 
All she wanted was himself, and the less they mixed 
with other people the better she should be pleased. So 
they agreed to spend their short holiday at Lynmouth, 
where they were equally unknown, and Hal had secured 
rooms at a quiet hotel close to the lovely wooded slopes 
of Devon, the land of ferns and rocks and rivulets, and 
everything that is dreamy, poetical and romantic. Here, 
for the time being (mamma and the doctor having been 
carted back to Grassdene), they were absurdly and ridi- 
culously happy. The weather was glorious, and as 
soon as their breakfast was completed they would wan- 
der forth together, armed with books and shawls and 
a luncheon basket, and try to lose themselves in the 
lovely glades by which Lynmouth is surrounded. 
Then, when Hal had found a particularly enticing little 
bower, where the leafy branches made a canopy over- 
head, and the carpet was formed of moss and tiny fern 
fronds, he would spread out the shawls for Paula to 
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rest upon, and cast himself full length at her feet, with 
his head upon her lap and his eyes cast upward to her 
face. And she would open a book and commence to 
read to him, but there were so many interruptions of a 
frivolous nature that she would generally lay it aside in 
despair, and drift into conversation instead. And these 
conversations proved the first real insight she gained to 
her lovers soul. Now, with the sweet familiarity of 
husband and wife, they could talk to each other as they 
had never talked before, and Hal told her all that was 
in his mind, and all that had been there since he had 
waked up to the knowledge that he had a mind at all. 
She had known him hitherto as a frank, generous-hearted 
and pleasant-spoken man, who was brave and fearless, 
fond of all field sports and country amusements, and 
especially fond of herself. But she had had no notion, 
until she married him, of how much more there was in 
Hal Rushton than all that. He was no student, and not 
much of a reader, but he had studied nature deeply, and 
he had thought upon all sorts of subjects. She interested 
him because she was a little encyclopedia of knowledge, 
and had a most retentive memory for chapter and verse, 
and he interested her because he seemed to have arrived 
at so many of the same conclusions as she had entirely 
by thinking out the subject for himself, without any aid 
from literature. And so they grew to be great friends 
— these two — and confidants, which is quite apart from 
and very much better than being great lovers. 

"I know that I am an awful duffer," said Hal one 
day, when Paula had expressed her surprise at the ac- 
curacy of his scientific knowledge, ** but you see Tve 
got into a habit of thinking out things by myself, as I 
ride or walk about the country fields and lanes. I've 
led a very lonely life, you know, darling, hitherto. My 
father never associated with me. He was an old man 
when I was born, and I suppose my society bored him. 
And when that detestable woman took up a position in 
the house, I saw less of him still. And since his death 
you may imagine the life I've led with the widow and 
her son. The only pleasure I had was trying to get 
out of their presence. So I have grown up very much 
alone, and been accustomed to puzzle out my ideas by 
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myself, without appealing to the opinion of anyone. I 
am afraid you will find me a very rough, ignorant sort 
ot fellow, darling (I warned you of that, you may re- 
member, long ago), but you will bear with me, won't 
you, and teach me better, because I worship the very 
ground you tread on.'* 

"But, Hal, you underrate yourself," Paula replied. 
"You must possess a very deep-thinking brain to have 
arrived at the opinions you hold without the help of 
anybody. It is easy enough to learn what others have 
written down for us, but a very different thing to work 
the problems out for ourselves. I will not let you de- 
preciate your talents any more. I am never tired of 
hearing you talk. I could listen for hours. You know 
so much about plants and flowers and animals and the 
weather, and all that concerns that sweet, "happy nature, 
the memory of which even seems to have been obliter- 
ated from my mind by " 

But Hal put his hand over her mouth. 

"Against orders," he cried gaily. " We are going to 
live together, please God, for many years, amidst the 
sweet, happy nature you admire, and all that you do 
not know about it I will teach you. Paula, have you 
ever ridden on horseback ? " 

" No, dear, I have never had the opportunity to learn." 

" I will teach you, darling. What a pleasure it will 
be to me. For I flatter myself that if I do know any- 
thing, it is about horses. And my friend Ashfold of 
Haltham has the prettiest little mare for sale you ever 
saw, and as quiet as a lamb. I will write to him about 
her to-morrow." 

"You mustn't be extravagant, dear Hal, to procure 
me luxuries. I can be quite content without riding on 
horseback. " 

"But I shall never be content till I see you there. 
Your lovely figure will be shown off to perfection in a 
habit. Only, you must promise me one thing, Paula." 

" What is that ? " 

"Not to take to hunting." She laughed merrily at 
the idea of flying over hedges and ditches when she 
had never yet sat in the saddle. " Ah, you may laugh, 
darling, but you don't know how soon the desire may 
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come to you, nor how infectious it is. But I couldn't 
bear it, Paula. It would destroy all my nerve to know 
you were in the field. I should give up following the 
hounds myself. I should be so terribly anxious." 

*'Dear boy, don't excite yourself about it I expect 
I shall have enough to do looking after that big house 
without thinking of hunting, neither have I any desire 
that way. But if the idea makes you nervous, I will 
promise you never to do it" 

" Thank you, dear. It is a great relief to my mind 
I don't think that without it I could ever have taught 
you to ride. I have seen such horrible accidents occur 
in the field — and to think of one's wife, one's own flesh 
and blood, being mangled or killed in that manner — " 
He shut his eyes for a moment as though to shut out 
the sight, and then continued : There is a girl, Amy 
Willard, whom I have known from childhood. She is 
the daughter of a neighbouring farmer, and is a splen- 
did horsewoman — indeed, she was put in the saddle 
almost as soon as she could sit there by herself — and 
she attends all the meets. Well, do you know, she 
has spoiled many a good day's hunting for me, for 
when the run is unusually hard, or the ground is broken 
up, I cannot get her out of my head, and am always 
wondering if she has come to grief, or not Women 
are at such a terrible disadvantage in the hunting 
field." 

** Well, I will never spoil your pleasure in that way, 
Hal, for I know how much you enjoy it" 

"Oh, I like a run, now and then, as well as the best 
of them, but I expect I sha'n't hunt as regularly this 
season as I have been used to do." 

'* Yes, you must It will vex me if you give up any 
of your usual habits for my sake. Besides, I am proud 
of your prowess in the hunting field, and last autumn I 
used to think you looked so handsome in your pink 
coat and top-boots, as you rode home past the school- 
house window." 

** Little flatterer! I shall want you to drive out in 
your pony chaise sometimes and see the hounds throw 
off. It is such a pretty sight You will have to learn 
to drive as well as ride, Pauk. Pid I tell you that I 
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had sold the phaeton and bought a low basket-carriage 
instead, with a nice little black pony, for you to jog 
along the country lanes in ? And your great lumber- 
ing husband will jog with you sometimes, sweetheart, 
if you will let him. " 

**0h, Hal, you are too good to me. Driving about 
in my own carriage I Why, I sha'n't know myself. 
And that dear old garden, too, at which I sometimes 
peeped through the drive gates, I look forward so to 
wandering about it I shall feel as if I were in a dream 
M'hen I find myself settled down for ever at Highbridge 
Hall." 

"You don't know half the treasures I have to show 
you yet, Paula. I hope you like dogs, my dear? " 

** Very much. I had a little terrier once, long, long 
ago, that I loved like a child. It had grown up with 
me from a puppy. It was my little friend." 

*' And what became of it ? " 

Paula flushed. 

" You had better not ask me," she replied in a low 
voice. 

**That brute wouldn't let you keep it?" said Hal 
interrogatively. 

** Worse than that. He nearly kicked it to death 
because — because — it came on the quarter-deck after 
me, and then he flung it into the sea. I can't think of 
it even now, Hal," said Paula in a faltering voice, **I 
loved the poor little thing so." 

"I wonder the fellows on board ship didn't lynch 
that man twenty times over. However, let's hope he's 
got it hot now," replied Hal fiercely. **But don't cry, 
my angel. I know one dog can't make up for the loss 
of another, biit you shall keep as many as you like at 
the Hall. You have seen some of my golden setters. 
I am considered rather famous for them in the country, 
and sell a couple of dozen puppies sometimes in the 
year. I am sure you must love puppies?" 

'*0h, yes, and kittens and chickens, and everything 
that is young," she replied eagerly, and then, checking 
herself, she continued slowly: ** Isn't it sad, Hal, that 
loving them all as I do I should feel it so difficult to 
Jove my own child ! I don't care for him half so much 
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as mother does. Poor little fellow ! He repels me 
sometimes, and seems to be an epitome of all my mis- 
erable past." 

"Dearest, I can quite understand the feeling. It is 
one of the unhappinesses I mean to strive to make you 
forget It would have been better if God had seen fit to 
take the poor little chap. But as He hasn't, I am glad 
your mother is so fond of him. But don't dwell on the 
subject, Paula. Your best comfort lies in the fact that 
the child is unconscious of his loss. He is happy 
enough, there is no doubt of that." 

'* Oh, yes, and this is the last time in my life in which 
to worry myself unnecessarily. For you have made 
me so happy, love. I cannot recognise in myself the 
wretched, despondent girl who used to toil to put some- 
thing like sense into the brains of those awful children 
at Deepdale. And now to go back to the very same 
place disyour wife — I, whom Mr. Gribble used to think 
he highly honoured by giving a seat in his gig to Hal- 
tham. Oh, it docs make me laugh so to think of it, 
dear, all the time I am ready to weep with gratitude 
for your having changed my prison to a paradise." 

'* And what have you done for me, Paula ? Made me 
know happiness for the first time in my life. I can 
conceive in all the world no greater bliss than this. To 
be alone with the woman I love best — with my own 
wife — and to know that neither of us has a thought that 
is not shared by the other. You have seen that I am a 
jealous man, dear. That is true, though I do not an- 
ticipate that you will ever make me jealous of any other 
man in the future." 

'*0h ! never, never, Hal." 

* * But if anything could rouse my jealous feelings again, 
it would be to know that you had any greater friend 
than myself, that there was anyone in the wide world 
who shared a thought you would not confide to me. 
That conviction would make me so hopeless, in think- 
ing that though I held your body I had no power to 
enchain your mind. One soul, one body. That is my 
idea of a true marriage. And though your body were to 
decay, I could still be happy, knowing I held the key 
to your soul. But your body, however fresh and 
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beautiful, would be worthless to me without the other 
and dearer claim. I don't know if I make myself 
plain to you. I tumble all my stupid thoughts out at 
your feet But that is the delight of having a friend, 
that one need never be at the trouble of appearing at 
one's best " 

'*But you are always at your best to me, Hal, and I 
agree with every word you say. And you need never 
be afraid I shall have a closer friend or confidant than 
yourself. Indeed, with the exception of dear kind Mrs. 
Measures, I do not expect to have many friends in 
Deepdale. I wonder what attitude your stepmother 
will assume towards me. She cannot feel very cordially 
disposed, since my advent ousts her from the Hall." 

**I won't answer for what she/ee/s, but I am quite 
sure she will not display any open hostility towards 
you, I am rather afraid of having too much of the other 
thing. But pray don't encourage her, Paula. Place 
her visits to the Hall at once on a formal footing, and 
don't let her get too familiar with you. If you do she 
will try to re-establish herself as one of the family. 
And I have had more than enough of her, darling. She 
is a vulgar, illiterate woman, not fit to be your compan- 
ion, and though my father unfortunately gave her our 
name, I will never own her as a relation. She has her 
own house now, and let her stay in it. I will have the 
Hall no longer polluted by her presence." 

"It will be rather difficult, I am afraid, to keep her 
out of it, when it has been her home for so many years," 
said Paula dubiously. 

*' It will require tact, but I am determined it shall be 
done," replied her husband. *'If we don't make a 
stand against it, we shall have that woman and her son 
sitting down with us at every meal, and offering to 
share our drives and walks. No, no ; I have married 
you for myself, and I mean to keep you to myself. I 
will not have you herding with Mrs. Rushton and Mrs. 
Gribble and Mrs. Axworthy, and others like them. 
There are one or two ladies in Deepdale besides Mrs. 
Measures, and a few more in Haltham, and if they don't 
care to know us, we'll do without any society but our 
own ; for I am determined you shall never be pulled 
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down to the level of the envious, backbiting crew who 
drove you out of your appointment" 

**0h, Hal," sighed Paula, ** sometimes I think, sup- 
pose I should bring you into an atmosphere of strife 
and disunion, instead of peace and happiness ? " 

" Strife and disunion I " he echoed, laughing, "how 
should they hurt us so long as there is love and unity 
in our hearts ? But I have plucked my White Rose, and 
I will not have her dragged down again to the dirty 
level of these people. You were placed on it by the 
appointment you held amongst them, but you have 
risen above it to your proper position, and you shall 
not descend again, unless it be through condescen- 
sion. But they will not easily forgive you for having 
frustrated their designs, and the less you have to say to 
them at all the better. But come, my darling, the dew 
is beginning to fall. We had better stroll back to 
dinner. I must not risk your taking cold, even for 
such a lovely time as this." 

After a fortnight spent much in the same manner, the 
lovers began to think of turning their steps homeward 
in right earnest For though they dearly loved each 
other, they were both sensible that life held too many 
serious duties to permit of such a time of idle dalliance 
lasting for ever, or even being satisfactory for very 
long. Hal began to think of his stables more often 
than he had done, and to wonder if his head-groom 
Derrick was doing his duty by the horses, and 
checking the corn-chandler's account regularly. And 
Paula was secretly longing to view her new posses- 
sions and mount authority over the domestic arrange- 
ments at the Hall — to enter, in fact, upon the little 
kingdom of which Hal had made her queen. 

'*Such a notable housekeeper as you are, who can 
make tea as beautifully as you did for me once or 
twice in the schoolhouse," he said, laughing, "will be 
delighted with the stores of linen and china and glass 
at the Hall. Not that I know much about it myself, 
but Mrs. Measures assured me they were quite unique. 
But I am not going to have you turn yourself into a 
drudge, my Paula, mind that You may superintend 
your maids as much as you like, but they must do the 
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work for you, or they must go. I want you to sing 
and play, and read and ride, and enjoy your life to the 
utmost You have had enough hardship already, poor 
child, God knows. The future shall be as bright and 
pleasant as I can make it for you. " 

Paula could not answer him. A big ball rose in her 
throat to prevent it But she squeezed his arm tight, 
and a prayer went up from her very heart to God to 
make her grateful for all His benefits. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A TRIUMPHANT RETURN. 

Amongst Mrs. Measures' most intimate friends was Lady 
Bristowe. She did not live in Deepdale, but at a big place 
called Tor Abbey, some miles distant, and as she was the 
widow of Admiral Sir Thomas Bristowe, and had a large 
income, the country people considered her to be a very 
grand lady indeed. In reality she was a very uninter- 
esting personage. Her fat, soft, foolish face, with its 
triple chins, was always good-natured and smiling, but 
her intellect was at the lowest ebb, and she was ready 
to be swayed by every contrary wind of doctrine, and 
to believe all that was told to her. Had it not been, 
indeed, for the sagacity of her companion. Miss Sarah 
Brennan, Lady Bristowe would have been oftener taken 
in than she was. Miss Brennan was a sharp, keen 
woman, between thirty and forty years of age, with a 
suspicious nature, an evil tongue, and a propensity for 
the society of the lower classes. She was half a lady's 
maid and half a companion, of sufficient unimportance 
to be thrust in the background whenever it was con- 
venient for her employer to do so, and yet considered 
gt>od enough to sit with Lady Bristowe, and take her 
meals at table, whenever there was no one better to be 
procured. For, with all her riches, her ladyship was a 
lonely woman, and wanted an object in life. She had 
but one child — a son, who was in the Royal Navy, and 
generally away at sea — and she soon tired of her country 
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amusements, her poultry yard and flower garden and 
pet spaniels, when she had no one but Miss Sarah Bren- 
nan to talk to about them. It was this reason that had 
made her take to driving over to see Mrs. Measures 
much oftener than was convenient to that busy little 
woman. She would be just looking over the vicar's 
linen, perhaps — or making a cake for Sunday, or super- 
intending the pickling of gherkins, or the boiling of rasp- 
berry jam — when up the vicarage drive would come 
rolling the open barouche of Lady Bristowe, with its 
grand bay horses and its pompous men-servants, and 
her ladyship's portly figure occupying all the front seat, 
while Sarah Brennan sat at the back, with a couple of 
Blenheim spaniels. But Mrs. Measures had never had 
the heart to repulse her ladyship's friendship. She was 
too good-natured to do so, and Lady Bristowe was too 
good-natured for any one to be angry with. She beamed 
with good-nature. She pressed her benefits on those 
she liked, until it became impossible to refuse them. 
And her fat, foolish face would shake with laughter over 
the silliest story or the feeblest joke, whilst her com- 
panion sat opposite, with hard, stony eyes and tightly 
compressed lips, the very model of a dangerous and 
unsympathetic woman. Naturally, Mrs. Measures soon 
confided the history of Hal Rushton's love and marriage 
to Lady Bristowe. ' She had called one day when the 
vicar's wife was on the point of going over to High- 
bridge Hall, and she had told her all about it Not 
quite all, perhaps, for she omitted two of the leading 
incidents, one being Paula Stafford's quarrel with the 
churchwardens, the other*that Hal's father s widow was 
such a low and uneducated person. Mrs. Measures 
considered herself justified in withholding these facts, 
since she did not see the use of repeating them, nor 
what business they were of anyone but the parties con- 
cerned. So Lady Bristowe was left to imagine that the 
pretty school teacher had relinquished her situation on 
purpose to marry the handsome young farmer, and she 
thought it a most romantic story. Indeed, she became 
quite enthusiastic about it, and all the more so because 
Paula had turned out to be the daughter of a naval officer. 
The Royal Navy was Lady Bristowe's "fetish." Her 
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father and her brothers had all been sailors. She had 
married a sailor, and her only child was a sailor, so 
that to pick up anything that had belonged to the navy 
in Deepdale seemed like treasure-trove in her eyes. She 
became quite anxious for the return of the bride and 
bridegroom, that she might become personally ac- 
quainted with young Mrs. Rushton, and bestow some of 
her favours upon her. 

"I have so few friends, you know, dear Mrs. Mea- 
sures," she said. '* There is positively no one fit to 
associate with about here except yourself and Miss 
Levenson of Pryde and Lord and Lady Warden at 
Cheath Hall. It will be a real pleasure if this young 
lady will visit me occasionally at Tor Abbey. Oh, not 
just yet, of course," she continued, smiling broadly; 
** we must give them time to grow a Httle tired of each 
other's company. We know what it is at first, don't we, 
Mrs. Measures ? You haven't forgotten, I dare say, any 
more than myself, all the billing and cooing, and the 
dears and the darlings. The men are all alike, my dear. 
But it wears off very soon, that's the funny part of it," 
and Lady Bristowe chuckled over the idea until her face 
was crimsonr. 

** It is lucky iidoes wear offi" replied the vicar's wife, 
"or it would sadly interfere with the business of 
life. I wonder how the house or the servants or the 
babies would get on if marriage were one long honey- 



moon." 



" Talking of houses," said Lady Bristowe, '* I should 
like to see over Highbridge Hall next time you go there, 
if you don't think the young people would consider it 
an impertinence." 

"I am sure they would not," replied Mrs. Measures 
warmly. "They ought to be flattered by the interest 
you take in it. The workmen have not quite finished 
there yet, and I go over every afternoon to see how 
they are getting on, for we expect Mr. and Mrs. Rush- 
ton home the second week in September." 

"They come to the vicarage first, do they not?" 

"Yes, for a week. I thought I could help Paula to 
put the finishing touches to her house better if she were 
staying here instead of at Highbridge Hall." 
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''I shall come over and make their acquaintance 
whUst they are with you," said Lady Bristowe. 

"They will be pleased, I am sure," responded her 
friend, **and I am equally certain you will be pleased 
with them. I can assure you I look upon them as 
quite my best friends in Deepdale." 

This conversation led to a visit to Highbridge Hall, 
where good-natured Lady Bristowe discovered that the 
little greenhouse was rather scantily furnished, and in- 
sisted upon filling it with exotics from her magnificent 
glasshouses at Tor Abbey. 

** We mustn't let the bride come home and find any- 
thing wanting," she said. ** Now, really, my dear, you 
must let me have my way in this little matter. You 
know we have dozens of plants more than we can use ; 
indeed, my gardener, Bennett, makes an income out of 
selling my seedlings. I shall order him to stock this 
little house for the winter." 

** I am sure Paula will deeply appreciate your kind- 
ness, Lady Bristowe. I believe the child loves flowers 
above everything else, but Mr. Rushton has not turned 
his attention hitherto to ornamental gardening. He is 
fonder of his stables. However, Paula will keep him 
up to it now." 

A few days after Mrs. Measures mentioned that the 
day for their return was fixed upon, and she intended 
to meet them at the Haltham station and bring them 
home. 

** What m, my dear ? " inquired her ladyship. 

Mrs. Measures laughed a little, and said, — 

** Well, I mean to drive into Haltham in our own 
chaise, but as it only^ holds two, I shall leave the man 
to bring it home, and hire an open fly from Moore, 
which will carry us all three, and the luggage into the 
bargain." 

** Nonsense, my dear Mrs. Measures ; you will do no 
such thing. You will take my carriage. Fancy bring- 
ing a bride and bridegroom home in a musty old fly. 
I won't hear of it They must have the barouche, and 
are as welcome to it as the flowers in May." 

"But, my dear Lady Bristowe, this is going too far. 
The Rushtons have no such claim on you. They are 
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quite simple young people, you must remember, and I 
am afraid it would seem like putting them under too 
deep an obligation." 

"What, my lending my carriage io you. No, no, 
you don't get out of it that way. It is at your disposal 
on the tenth, and will be at the vicarage in time to meet 
the four o'clock train at Haltham." 

** You are so kind, I don't know how to refuse you," 
murmured Mrs. Measures, who yet saw the advantage 
to her young friends of such an acquaintance, **but it 
seems too bad to deprive you of your carriage this fine 
weather for even an afternoon. What will you do with- 
out it. Lady Bristowe ? " 

* * Well, ^I was going to propose that, as there are four 
seats in the barouche, I would drive into Haltham with 
you, that is to say if I should not be in the way. " 

^^ In the way! in your own carriage. How can you 
suggest such a thing ? " replied the vicar's wife reproach- 
fully ; ''indeed you are altogether too good, and I am 
sure Hal and Paula will say the same. This will make 
their homecoming quite a triumphal return." 

And in her heart Mrs. Measures was secretly delighted 
at the idea of the envy and surprise which would be 
excited in the breasts of Paula's enemies by the open 
interest displayed in her by the lady of Tor Abbey. Of 
course everybody in Deepdale knew that she was ex- 
pected to return home with her husband on the tenth of 
September, and many were the speculations as to 
whether she would feel her position so acutely as to 
hide her confusion in a close fly, or whether she would 
be brazen enough to drive through the village in an 
open one. Mrs. Gribble, whose " viller " was situated 
some way past the vicarage, took the trouble to walk 
down to Mrs. Axworthy's cottage, which stood on the 
way to Haltham, in order to watch from her front 
window for the Rushtons' return, and Mrs. Axworthy 
sent her son Jemmy some little distance up the road in 
order that he might run back and let them know as 
soon as ever the fly came in sight Mrs. Measures, the 
better to baulk their curiosity, and render the denoue" 
ment the more striking, had herself driven over to the 
Abbey that morning and persuaded her friend to go to 
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Haltham by another route, so that the residents in Deep- 
dale were quite ignorant that she had started to meet 
the newly married couple. 

**I suppose," said Mrs. Gribble to Mrs. Axworthy, 
"that the vicar's wife is a-fussing and a-fumingin the 
kitchen because her dear Miss Stafford is coming 'ome. 
Redikerlous I Mrs. Poland says she sent in two ducks 
and an 'am there yesterday morning. Mutton and beef 
ain't good enough, I suppose, for such as she. She 
may be thankful if she finds meat in her mouth to her 
life's end, for notwithstanding all the fuss they're a- 
making about her, she ain't no good, Mrs. Axworthy, 
and that they'll find out to their cost before many years 
is over their 'eads. I pities that pore young man from 
the bottom of my 'eart He ain't been all he should 
have been, perhaps, to his step-ma, but he's deserving 
of a better lot than this anyway." 

**So / sez," responded Mrs. Axworthy, ''but Mr. 
Hax worthy, he say that they're much of a muchness. 
Young Hal Rushton was always stuck-up and himperent 
to his helders, and that's a bad sign in a young man. 
Shall you have a good view of them from where you 
hare, Mrs. Gribble, or shall we go hupstairs ? " 

" Oh, no, thank you, I can see beautiful," replied Mrs. 
Gribble, who was ensconced behind a lace window 
curtain ; *' not that I cares much how the minx looks, or 
don't look, for never does she darken my doors, after the 
insult she paid Mr. Gribble, and she needn't think it I 
daresay she thinks, how she's a-coming 'ome as Mrs. 
Rushton, and the 'All's been fresh done up for 'er, that the 
ladies of Deepdale will forget all that's gone before, 
and be ready to congratulate 'er upon 'er marriage. But 
not me, Mrs. Axworthy. I ain't made of sich stuff. 
I've got a very true 'eart, and a very feeling one, but I 
can't forget a hinsult, nor yet a hinjury, nor I don't con- 
sider as Mrs. Rushton is a proper person for any of us 
ladies to pass the time of day to. " 

"Well," said her friend contemplatively, "me and 
Haxworthy have had many a talk over it, and he says 
as how we stand in a difficult position with regard to 
the vicarage. There is no doubt that, right or wrong, 
Mr. and Airs. Measures have took up Miss Stafford (or 
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Mrs. Rushlon, as I should say), and he don't want to 
lose the churchwardenship, nor have any misunder- 
standing with the vicar. And he says that no doubt 
'Al Rushton will be giving parties on 'is return, in 
order to make things straight for his wife, and he thinks 
it will be the dooty of us ladies to visit 'er, cool-like if 
you choose, but still to go to the 'All, and keep in with 
the vicarage for our gentlemen's sakes." 

**Ah, well, if they gives pleasant parties, dances and 
garden *feets,' and suchlike, I don't know as I mightn't 
try to overlook the past, " replied Mrs. Gribble affably, 
"but I can never like 'er, Mrs. Axworthy — never I" 

** Ma, ma I " cried Jemmy, tearing into the room, 
breathless and dusty, * ' the carriage is a-coming over 
the 'ill now, and it's got two 'orses and two coachmen." 

**Two'orses, Jem!" echoed his mother. ** It can't 
never be the Rushtons, then. It must be Lady Bristowe 
or Lady Warden driving through Deepdale. Why, 
there ain't a two 'orse fly in all Haltham I " 

** It's Lady Bristowe's barouche ; I can see the green 
liveries," said Mrs. Gribble, as she gazed through the 
curtain, with Mrs. Axworthy leaning over her shoulder. 

The open carriage drew nearer. It was going at a 
rapid rate, and the horses' coats were slightly flecked 
with foam. In it were seated four people. On the 
front seat. Lady Bristowe. with the bride by her side, 
and on the back, Hal and Mrs. Measures ; and all three 
ladies held enormous bouquets of flowers, Paula's be- 
ing made entirely of white blossoms. They all looked 
very happy, and were talking and laughing together ; 
but they passed the window like a flash of lightning, 
and left nothing but a cloud of dust behind them. Mrs. 
Gribble and Mrs. Axworthy looked at one another with 
undissembled surprise. 

'*Well, I never!" cried the latter, as soon as she 
found her tongue, **ifit wasn't them, after all» and in 
Lady Bristowe's carriage, sitting there as 'igh and 
mighty as you choose, and as if it all belonged to them. 
And did you see her 'at, Mrs. Gribble, ma'am, with a 
white feather curled round it, and a fawn Newmarket 
coat ? What next ? Well, wonders will never cease ! 
And how did her ladyship come to know 'em as 
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intimate as all that ? That's some of Mrs. Measures' 
doings, ril be bound. Lady Bristowe is always at the 
vicarage ; but to visit a parson's wife is a different 
thing. Well, if I hadn't seen it with my own heyes, 
I wouldn't never have believed it" 

' * Nor me neither, " rejoined the other lady. * * * It's the 
ungodly flourishing like a green bay tree,' as the 
Scripture says, and I feel as if some 'orrible dispensation 
must be 'anging over Deepdale when sich injustices 
is allowed. Miss Stafford riding in her ladyship's 
barouche, when she ain't never so much as. taken any 
notice of me, as everyone knows for miles around to 
be the churchwarden's lawful wife. Well, I must go 
'ome and tell Mr. Gribble this, for he'd never believe it 
from any lips but mine." 

Meanwhile, Hal and Paula had been anything but 
elated by the honour so unexpectedly paid to them. 
They would much rather have driven home quietly by 
themselves, or in the company of Mrs. Measures. To 
see her kind face on the platform of Haltham station 
had been a real pleasure. Hal Rushton had wrung her 
hand, exclaiming, **This is a surprise! How very 
good of you. Paula will be as delighted as myself," 
and turned to communicate the news to his wife, as 
she alighted from the carriage. But when Mrs. Measures 
had replied, ** I am not alone. My friend Lady Bristowe, 
who is anxious to make your acquaintance, has driven 
me over in her barouche, and intends to take us all 
back to the vicarage," the young people, though rather 
overwhelmed, were obliged to consent. And Lady 
Bristowe had been so effusive in her welcome, too. 
She had shaken Hal's hand as if she had known him all 
his life, and insisted upon kissing the pretty, pathetic- 
looking bride. So the luggage was dispatched in 
Moore's fly, and the party returned in triumph, as we 
have seen, to Deepdale. The bouquets had been rather 
a trial to Hal. Like most men he abhorred anything 
like publicity or display, but the flowers were there, 
and Lady Bristowe would take no denial. And as a pal- 
liative to being carried through the village as if they 
were going to the races or the hustings, there was the 
undoubted fact that her ladyship had paid his young 
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wife a great compliment, and that the acquaintance 
might be of service to her. Mrs. Gribble and Mrs. 
Axworthy were not the only people in Deepdale who 
saw and commented on this unexpected return. Every 
window in the village held a face or two, full of dis- 
appointment and surprise. Deepdale had intended to 
be condescending to Mr. and Mrs. Hal Rushton if it 
found it worth its while to be so, but in the face of Lady 
Bristowe's patronage it began to fear that its conde- 
scension might be overlooked. Her ladyship would 
not enter the vicarage, for Paula seemed tired, although 
her face was flushed, and she said she ought to take a 
rest. But she did not part from her without finding 
out the Christian name of her late father, that she might 
look him up in the Navy List as soon as she got home, 
and she assured the young couple that she should be 
one of the first to welcome them when they took 
possession of their own house, and she hoped very 
soon to see them both at Tor Abbey. And then she 
enfolded Paula once more in her ample embrace, and 
thrusting all the bouquets in her hands, she drove 
smiling away. 

**The most good-natured woman in the world," said 
Mrs. Measures, as she led the way into the cool vicar- 
age parlour, " and one whom 1 hope will be a good 
friend to you, Paula. She is very rich, and has no 
near relations on which to bestow her benefits, and she 
has taken such a fancy to you because your father was 
in the navy. You must take everything she chooses 
to give you, my dear, and be very sweet to her in 
return, for she knows all the county families, and 
is really a person of importance." 

**I am sure we are very much obliged for her kind- 
ness," replied Hal ; ** but Tm afraid the county families 
will be a cut above us, Mrs. Measures." 

*'I don't know why they should be. A man can 
be no more than a gentleman, and now that you have 
got rid of that objectionable widow, there is no obstacle 
to your receiving anybody in your house. But let me 
show Paula to her room, that she may take off her 
things." 

When they descended to the parlour again a sub- 
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stantial meal was spread upon the table, and the vicar 
was present He saluted them kindly, but rather 
gravely, at least Paula imagined he was more cordial 
with Hal than with herself. He called the former ** dear 
boy," and shook him warmly by the hand, but to her he 
only expressed a wish that her married life might be long 
and happy. Afterwards, on thinking it over, she blamed 
herself for blaming him. It was foolish of her to have for- 
gotten that he had known her husband from a child, and 
she was a comparative stranger to him. Still, something 
in the tone of his voice had reminded her of the day that 
she had been catechised by him in that same room, in the 
presence of his churchwardens, and told her that he 
had not forgotten it either. This feeling, added to her 
fatigue, made Paula unusually quiet during the even- 
ing meal, and Mrs. Measures remarked that her gay 
spirits had suddenly flagged. 

'*It is the fatigue of the long railway journey," said 
Hal, looking fondly at her. ** She is not a very strong 
little body, Mrs. Measures, and we must pack her off to 
bed early to-night, in order that she may recover her- 
self." 

Something had certainly occurred to depress Paula's 
spirits, for when the meal was concluded, and she crept 
into the vicarage garden after her husband, she was as 
white as a lily. 

** My darling," he exclaimed, as he kissed the slight 
hand she thrust within his arm, *' to-day has been too 
much for you. My White Rose looks quite drooping. 
Won't you be good, and go to bed, whilst I run over to 
the Hall and have a look at the dogs and horses ? " 

**0h no, Hal," she answered earnestly, clinging to 
him. ** Please let me go with you. I am not too 
tired — indeed, I am not — and I should so love to see 
our house, love, and our garden. " 

" But, Paula, it is nearly a mile from this." 

" It will do me good to walk. I have been sitting 
all day. Can't you see that it is the heat, dear, that 
makes me look so pale ? A little walk in the cool evening 
air will do me all the good in the world. " 

*'A11 right, then. Get your hat, and we'll be off. 
I'll tell Mrs. Measures where we are going. " 
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In another minute they were pacing together the 
quiet country fields that lay between the vicarage and 
the Hall. 

** Do you know," said Paula, when they were out 
of human earshot, "why I longed to come with you 
this evening, Hal? It was just in order to find myself 
alone with you again, like we were atLynmouth. To- 
day, with all its bustle and publicity and congratulation, 
we have seemed to be wider apart than we were yester- 
day. It is all kindness, I know, but it comes between 
us, and I want yo\x—:you only" 

"You silly girl," said Hal, venturing to kiss the 
white face upturned to his, " shall we not be always 
together for the rest of our lives ? Why, you'll be sick 
of me before long, Paula, after the fashion of modern 
wives, and looking out for someone else to admire you 
and say pretty things to you." 

" Never, never, Hal ! Don't speak like that You 
pain me." 

"Well, then, I won't, until it happens. But I agree 
with you, darling. We are never so happy as when 
we are alone. For my own part, I would rather have 
gone straight home to the Hall, even if it were not 
quite ready for us, but Mrs. Measures' offer was so 
kind, and so evidently came from her heart, that I did 
not think it possible to refuse it. " 

" Oh, no ! And don't think I am ungrateful to such a 
kind friend as she is to us. Only, our own home 1 It 
will be so delightful to find ourselves there, won't it, 
Hal ? " 

"It will be the heaven I have dreamt of, Paula," 
he replied. 

"This is the extent to which I have yet gone," 
said Paula, as they reached the gates of the Hall, and 
caught a glimpse through them of the lawn and flower 
garden, which were approached by a handsome drive 
bordered by rhododendron and other flowering shrubs. 
"You don't know, Hal, how often the poor school 
teacher walked this way in the evenings, and peered 
through those gates, and wondered if her handsome 
friend were anywhere about, or if he guessed how she 
regarded him." 
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** Don't allude to those hateful days, my Paula ; 
never think of them again," cried Hal, as he swung 
open the wide gates for her to pass through. "You 
are in your own domains now, darling, ' Monarch of 
all you survey,' and God bless you for consenting to 
queen it over them and me." 

He raised his hat as he spoke, and Paula thought a 
wife had never had a more chivalrous welcome to her 
new home. The house and grounds were naturally 
looking their best, and she was enchanted with every- 
thing she saw. She had not thought it would be half 
so beautiful, nor that Hal's head and heart would have 
been filled with so much care for her. Soft tears hung 
trembling on her eyelashes as she realised her happi- 
ness, and she could find no words in which to express 
her feelings. She could only cling close to her hus- 
band's arm, and whisper her love to him, as he pointed 
out the alterations he had made and the improvements 
he had effected in the different departments. His 
stables were his great pride, and he was not satisfied 
till Paula had inspected his two tall hunters, the mare 
he drove in his dog-cart, and the little pony for her 
basket-carriage. 

** We only want a riding horse for the mistress. Der- 
rick, and then I think we shall be complete," he said 
to the groom. *' By-the-way, has Mr Ashfold sent over 
any message about his chestnut filly ? I wrote to him 
about it from Lynmouth." 

**Mr. Ashfold was over here last week, sir," replied 
Derrick, touching his forelock, *'and the little mare 
ain't quite her self — caught cold or sum mat — or he 
would have sent her over.for the lady to try. But he 
expected she would be all right by now." 

*' Well, I must write again and ask after her. Where's 
Joe ? " 

*' He's out somewhere with the dogs, sir. I don't let 
him go till I've brought the horses in from exercise. 
He'll be back before long. " 

**Are the dogs all right?" 

'*Yes, sir. 'Queenie' whelped down a litter of five 
the day before yesterday, but she's locked up in the 
outhouse, and Joe's took the key." 
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*' Well, they ought to be Ai, if they live. Come, dear, 
I won't let you stand about any longer. We will walk 
over and see the dogs to-morrow. Why, it is past 
eight Mrs. Measures will be expecting us home." 

"One more turn round the garden, Hal," pleaded 
Paula, *'it is so lovely. I think I shall sit out here all 
day. What is that grand dark tree whose branches 
sweep the ground ? " 

**A cedar, dear. It is grand, as you say, but it de- 
stroys the grass underneath it. I prefer the mulberry 
and walnut trees. I can't tell you how many hundred 
years old this mulberry tree is. It has stood here for 
generations. And it has a fine promise of fruit on it, 
too. Do you like mulberries ? " 

" Oh, I love them ! " cried Paula childishly. '' I shall 
have black teeth all day long as soon as they are ripe." 

"Greedy girl. We will carry out an arm-chair to 
the kitchen garden, and there you shall sit and gorge, 
till we have to carry you back in it. By-the-way, you 
haven't seen the fruit and vegetable garden yet. It is 
close by — behind that wall. Come and be introduced to 
old Potter, the gardener. Old Potterer, as I call him ; 
but he's a good old servant, and will adore you." 

He pulled her playfully away from the lawn as he 
spoke, and opened a door in the stone wall that en- 
closed the fruit garden. The evening was still light, 
and every object discernible, although the green leaves 
had assumed a greyer tint in the fading day. 

"I expect Potter has gone home. I think he gener- 
ally strikes work at seven. I have some splendid 
peach trees here, Paula. I wish we could find a basket 
We would take some peaches to Mrs. Measures. They 
must be in perfection now." 

"There is someone moving at the bottom of the 
garden, Hal," said Paula, " don't you see, close to the 
wall." 

" By Jove ! yes. It's Potter picking the fruit I told 
him to let the cook preserve what ripened during our 
absence. Let us go and stop his depredations." 

They ran down the walk together hand in hand like 
two children, and startledth e figure next the wall, 
which turned out to be not the gardener but the widowed 
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Mrs. Rushton, with a market-basket on her arm, which 
she was busily filling with fruit. Hal perceived the 
situation at a glance, and his face darkened. 

" Mrs. Rushton," he exclaimed, ** what on earth are 
you doing here ? " 

The widow's freckled and unwholesome looking 
face appeared quite ghastly in the half light, as she 
turned it towards them and stepped quickly off the 
garden bed. 

**0h, 'Al ! " she replied, ** is that you } I 'eard you 
was expected to-day at the vicarage, but I didn't think 
to meet you 'ere." 

'* I suppose not ; but I conclude you see I have my 
wife with me ? " replied Hal haughtily. 

'*To be sure, and I 'ope I sees you well, ma'am," 
said the widow, as she thrust forth a horny hand for 
Paula to shake. '* I've been quite busy picking up the 
peaches. There's such a many on 'em, and they do lie 
and rot so, it seems a pity. But we was always famous 
for our fruit at the 'All, wasn't we, 'Al ? " 

'* Yes. But I see no necessity ioryour picking them 
up, Mrs. Rushton. Our servants are surely capable of 
doing that, and I gave Potter my orders respecting the 
wall fruit before I left. Did you not consult him about 
it?" 

'* Consult Mr. Potter?" cried the widow, tossing her 
head, *' why, certainly not. It would be a strange 
thing, I think, if I, who 'as lived in this 'ouse as my 
own for ten years, should demean myself to consult a 
gardener before I picks up a few peaches." 

"But why give yourself the trouble ?" continued 
Hal, taking the basket, which was full to the brim with 
the choicest fruit, from her hand. "It is very good of 
you of course, but there is no need. However, as it 
happens, you have saved Mrs. Rushton and myself the 
task of picking them, as we were just about to do, for 
Mrs. Measures. Is ihisyour basket ? " 

"No, I suppose not Nothink seems mine nowa- 
days. I took it from the tool 'ouse. Times is wonder- 
ful changed, ma'am," she continued, to Paula, "but 
it's Time only as well show if it's for the better. Pride 
'as its fall, as well as misfortin*, and it's only dooty as 
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brings a blessing. But I wish you 'ealth and 'appiness, 
ma'am, for to enjoy what you ve got Good-evening." 
And with that Mrs. Rushton swept up the garden 
path and disappeared. 

** Oh, Hal, you have mortally offended her," said 
Paula. 

** I don't care if I have. She sha n't steal our peaches, 
if I can help it. I suppose she's been filling her basket 
every day during our absence. I will have the key of 
the fruit garden brought into the house for the future, 
and give Potter strict orders to admit no one but our- 
selves. By Jove ! this basket is heavy. She must have 
got about twenty pounds in it. But it's her last at- 
tempt at thieving. I'll take care of that." 

**How vicious she looked, Hal. There was quite a 
lurid light in her green eyes whilst she was pretending 
to wish me well. I am sure she hates me for having 
usurped her place at the Hall." 

** No, Paula, not her place. She has had no right here 
since my father's death. But I daresay she bears ^ou 
no goodwill, for she is a malicious, evil-natured person." 

** She is horrible," acquiesced Paula, *' and I wish 
we had not met her here on the first occasion of our 
seeing our dear home together. It seems like an evil 
omen — as if she were a malignant fairy who had the 
power to blight our happiness if we offended her." 

" Now, my darling, you're getting silly, which proves 
you are over-tired. How lucky I thought of telling 
Derrick to pop * Tubby ' into the pony chaise. Jump 
in, and I'll put the widow's spoils at your feet. That's 
it ! Now, the reins. Derrick. I am just going to show 
the mistress what her new pony is made of, and as 
soon as I have dropped her at the vicarage I'll bring 
him back again." 

And as * * Tubby " trotted at a good pace through the 
flower-scented lanes, and Hal's loving words were 
poured into her ears, Paula forgot her passing dismay 
at Widow Rushton's greeting, and thought only of the 
great happiness before her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Paula's visitors. 

The incident of the **rape of the peaches," though 
considered an excellent joke at the vicarage, was looked 
upon in a totally different light by the inhabitants of 
Wavertree Cottage. Mrs. Rushton returned home, fum- 
ing over the insult she declared she had received, to 
relate the story to her son Edward Snaley, who was 
idling the evening away by lolling over the window 
sill in his shirt-sleeves, and smoking a black briar-root 
pipe. As the widow finished her abuse of her stepson's 
behaviour, he withdrew from the window and took a 
seat by the table, leaning his elbows upon it. 

Ted Snaley has not figured prominently in these pages 
yet, but he was by no means an unimportant tool in 
his mother's hands, and more than ready to further any 
scheme of revenge which she might be inclined to carry 
out He hated his stepbrother Hal Rushton. The dis- 
like had commenced long before their parents had be- 
come united, when Ted was a malicious lad, given to 
torturing animals and oppressing smaller children, 
and Hal had given him one or two thrashings for his 
cruelty. When his mother married old Farmer Rushton, 
she had made Ted believe that he would inherit half (if 
not all) the property at her own death, and he had never 
forgiven Hal for stepping in (as he termed it) between 
his prospects and himself. He had always hated him, 
and done everything he could think of to annoy him, 
even whilst he was being entertained under his roof, 
and now that he had been turned out of the Hall, he 
hated him still more. His green, white-lashed eyes 
gleamed with an evil fire as he leaned forward on the 
table and confronted the widow. 
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** Mother," he said, *'I want to have a serious talk 
with you about this. We must have no more fooling 
about it Are we going to keep in with the 'All, or are 
we not ? We must decide that there question afore I 
says another word. " 

** Lor*, Ted, how you do talk, to be sure I In course 
we must keep in with 'em, drat 'em both. But how are 
we to live here comfortable else ? You won't work in 
this gardin, you know. You're a deal too lazy, and a 
'undred a year won't go far towards keeping the 'ouse 
up. You've bin brought up like a gentleman since I 
married old Rushton, and you won't like to miss your 
luxuries. But I don't know where you'll get 'em, unless 
it's in pickin's from the 'All." 

*^ Pickings /rom the '-4//, " repeated Snaley witheringly. 
* Yes, and I means to 'ave pickin's from the 'AH, but 
not the sort as you want. Wot's the good of getting 
'Al's back up for the sake of a few paltry peaches? 
How'll that 'elp us ? No, what I means is this — are we 
game for a big thing, or are we not? 'Cos if we are, 
we must go on a new tack, and be very partikeler they 
don't see our 'and." 

"Lor', Ted," cried the widow, closing the window 
and drawing her chair close to his, ** you're a sharp 
'un, I know, but whatever would you be at?" 

"Mother," said Snaley in a low voice, "you're a 
good nuss, I know, when you chooses, but don't you 
think as the old man might have lasted a little longer 
if you 'adn't been there ? " 

He fixed his piercing little eyes upon her with so 
elfish a look as he spoke that the widow's pale face 
grew yellow beneath his scrutiny. 

"Bless me, lad, no! What a hidea ! And of your 
own mother, too. Lor', Ted, you can't think what 
you're a-saying of. " 

"Oh, yes, I do ; and I means what I says too. 
And what 'arm was it, now ? I'm sure that old beggar 
'ad been about long enough, and was only a nuisance. 
But /see'd you pour stuff into his beef-tea more times 
than one." 

"Twas only to make the poor dear sleep, Ted." 

"Yes, sure; and a good long sleep, too. It sent 
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him to kingdom come before his time. And Tm ready 
to join you in another little game of the same sort, for 
I know we* II never split upon each other." 

'* Split on you, my boy I I'd rather 'ang myself first. 
But do you mean 'Al ? What would be the good of it, 
Ted ? " 

"Why, ain't he left half the property to me in his 
will ? Didn't he use to tell us so ? " 

"Lord love you, lad, you're simple. D'ye suppose 
he hasn't made another will since his marriage, and 
bequeathed it all to that white-faced 'ussy ? In course. 
We should only be 'elping 'er to it all the sooner." 

*'Well, we must fix the blame on 'er, then. That 
won't be difficult Make 'un sick first, and put the stuff 
in 'er pocket or box or summat. /'// find the way to do 
it, never you fear, when the right time comes, but it 
won't be yet for a long spell. And it won't be never, 
unless we're on easy terms with the 'All people, and 
hin and hout, as if it was our own 'ouse." 

**Ah, \i she'll let us," responded his mother; *'but 
she's a deep 'un, my dear. You should have seen 'er 
look at me to-night when she saw them few trumpery 
peaches, as much as to say, * You've bin a-stealing of 
my fruit ' I wish it may choke 'er. " 

*'Well, you mustn't take no more fruit, nor heggs, 
nor nothink. Let 'em give 'em to us. They'll do it 
sure enough if we only plays our cards well. Be very 
haffable to 'em, and hoffer to help 'em in the 'ouse, or 
advise the young mistress, and then when their heyes 
is shut, and they think we don't want nothink of 'em, 
that'll be the time to lay our plans. It'll come as easy 
for you then to nuss him as it did to nuss his father." 

** YouVe a clever lad, my Ted, a very clever lad. 
You ought to have been brought up for a liyar," said 
his mother admiringly, only she meant a limb of the 
law and not an Ananias. 

** I'm proud you think so," returned her son, " and if 
you're in 'arnest, take my advice and be as haffable as 
hever you can. When they return home, you go up to 
the 'All, and take the bride a present Just a bucket of 
flowers, or a pincushion, or what not 'Tain't the value 
of the thing, but the hattention as will put 'em off their 
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guard. And don't say no more spiteful things, mother, 
but talk a little soft-like about the old 'un, and say 'ow 
good he was to you and me, and 'ow you loves the old 
'ouse for 'is sake. A pint of ile will go further with 
them than a gallon of vinegar. You see if I ain't right." 

**I believe you are, Ted, my boy," said the widow, 
"and you must have got all your cunning from me, 
for your father was a downright fool." 

"Oh, never mind 'im," exclaimed Snaley ; "he 
won't never trouble you any more. But do as I say, 
and you'll see 'ow things will work up arter a while. 
Meantime, we'll think it out It'll want a lot of thinking 
out, mother, and we must go about it very slow and 
careful, but by '00k or by crook I'm determined to work 
my way back into 'Ighbridge 'All, if I 'ave to step over 
a grave to git there. " 

'*Lor', Ted, don't talk like that," cried Mrs. Rushton. 
with a shudder; "them's words to think on, my dear, 
but 'tain't safe to speak 'em aloud, not even to your 
mother." 

" All right, but don't you forget 'em now you've 'card 
'em. I shall be planning this day and night until I see 
my way to something. Curse that interfering old par- 
son. I'd like to give 'im one for his nob at the same 
time. If it hadn't been for 'im, you and me would be 
owning the 'All to-day. " 

"That's sure enough, Ted, and I'd like to serve 'im 
out, and 'is smug-faced wife, too. Well, none of us 
know what's in the future, nor 'ow things mayn't turn 
out. I'm glad to see you've got sich a sperrit, Ted, 
and I 'ope it'll carry you through heverythink." 

"Never fear. But, remember, mother, theyfrs/thing 
is to get on a hamicable footing at the 'All. When is 
they going to settle down there ? " 

"I'm not sure. I see the cook this evening, but she 
didn't know, which threw me right off my guard, so 
that when I looked up and see 'em standing close to 
me I a'most screamed. Lor' ! you should 'ave seen 
the white feathers in her 'at, Ted, and her 'air — which 
she used to keep tucked up at the school'ouse — 'anging 
all over her face. She thinks she's a real lady now, 
she does. There's no mistake about that" 
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"Well, I doubt if she'll look like a lady long — not if 
we puts' a pisening job on 'er," said Ted. 

"Oh, 'Al wouldn't believe nothink against 'er. He 
looked at 'er in that way, it made me quite sick." 

" I always told you 'e was sweet on 'er," replied her 
son, and there, for the time being, the conversation 
ended. 

After her first visit to the Hall, Paula felt a continually 
increasing desire to settle in her new home. She panted 
to be free of the vicarage, and find herself alone with 
her husband, and busying herself with the multifarious 
duties that awaited her. Mrs. Measures did everything 
in her power to make the visit agreeable to her, and was 
always affectionate and kind, but her manner contrasted 
too favourably with that of the vicar. Mr. Measures 
was not deficient in courtesy to his fair guest, but he 
continued so grave and uncommunicative that his 
presence invariably made Paula uncomfortable, and 
gave her the sense of being in the way. After a few 
days she confided her feelings to H^.* * 

"I wish we were at home," she sighed. "There is 
something about the vicarage that depresses me. Do 
you know, Hal, I am sure Mr. Measures has never for- 
given me about that little affair with Seth Brunt. He 
always addresses me in such a solemn manner, and 
yesterday, when I went into the dining-room, where he 
was reading, he got up with his book and left the room." 

Hal Rushton flushed with annoyance, but pretended 
all the same that there was nothing to be annoyed at. 

"Nonsense, my darling. He was only afraid your 
chatter might distract him from his studies. Clergy- 
men have to read up sometimes, you know, in order to 
write their sermons. You mustn't be a goose, and 
fancy things." 

" But I don't think this is fancy, Hal. He was very 
much annoyed with me at the time. Mrs. Measures 
said • so, and I suppose he still suspects me of not 
having told the truth." 

"Well, tell it to him now, then, if you think it best, 
Paula." 

" How can I say more than I did ? I told them Brunt 
was an old servant, and they would not believe me. It 
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was that odious Mr. Gribble who tried to make out that 
it was improper. Mr. Measures would have taken my 
word for it if it had not been for his suggestions." 

*'0h, very well," replied Hal hastily, *' 'Least said, 
soonest mended.' I should not open the subject again 
if I were you." 

It was a sore remembrance to the young husband, 
for he knew the interpretation the villagers had put 
upon it And to reveal one link of the chain of a story 
which had been related in the public papers was to give 
a clue to that portion of Paula's life which he wished so 
earnestly to be forgotten. But the next moment his 
arm was round his wife's waist, and his kisses on her 
cheek. 

"We will go home as soon as ever we can, my dar- 
ling, on the very day our visit ends here. And then we 
must think about giving a nice party, and inviting the 
Measures and our other friends to enjoy our hospitality 
in return." 

" We must wait, first, to see who calls on us," replied 
Paula. ** Perhaps no one will want to know me, dear 
Hal, and then our party will turn into a tite-h-tete" 

** All the better if it would ; but I have no fear," ex- 
claimed her husband. 

And he had no need to fear. Before Mrs. Hal Rush- 
ton had been established in her own house a week every- 
one of consequence had called on her, some from sheer 
curiosity, and others from sheer pleasure in welcoming 
a new mistress to Highbridge Hall, where Hal's gentle 
mother, Edith Hereford, was still remembered to have 
reigned. Lady Bristowe was amongst the first callers, 
and she came armed with a valuable present out of all 
proportion to her slight acquaintance with the recipient. 

'*Now, my dear," she said, as she fastened a gold 
bracelet, with a diamond anchor upon it, on Paula's 
arm, "you must let me have the pleasure of making 
my little bride a present. It is customary, you know. 
Everyone should be prepared with a little offering, and 
I hope you will wear mine for my sake." 

"But, Lady Bristowe, it is far too valuable. I never 
possessed anything so handsome in my life. And the 
gardener tells me I have to thank you for stocking my 

II 
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greenhouse also, and that all these pretty plants came 
from Tor Abbey. How can I thank you ? *' 

"Why, by looking as pleased and as pretty as you 
do now, my dear, and by coming to see me at the 
Abbey, and brightening the old place up a bit Now, 
when are you and your handsome husband coming to 
dine with me ? Please name an early day." • 

"I must ask Hal first," replied Paula, blushing and 
smiling, *'and he is not at home to-day. But I will 
write to you, Lady Bristowe, if that will do as well" 

"Well, let us say next Wednesday, and then you can 
write me if it's not convenient. No ceremony, you know, 
my dear. Five o'clock dinner, and only an old woman 
to sit down with. So never mind your fripperies, but 
bring yourself. That's all I care for. And now, who 
has been to see you ? " 

"Not very many people. We only came here the 
day before yesterday. The Willards and Sheppards 
have called ; they are both old friends of my husband's. 
And Mrs. Measures has looked in to see how I am get- 
ting on, and a funny little old lady called Miss Foker." 

"Ah, well, I daresay you'll have more than you want 
by-and-by. Callers are always a nuisance, town or 
country. But I want you to look on me as a friend, 
my dear. Don't worry yourself to pay me formal visits, 
but drive over in your little pony chaise whenever you 
feel inclined, and I shall call in sometimes to see if you 
fancy a seat in my carriage." 

"Thank you so much," said Paula. 

" It's nothing to thank me for, my dear. Your young 
face is a boon to me, and I shall not be able to see it 
too often. Don't forget about Wednesday," and Lady 
Bristowe drove off to make room for other visitors. 

As her carriage passed down the drive of rhododen- 
drons it caused two foot-passengers to shrink into the 
bushes to prevent being run over. They were Mrs. Crib- 
ble and Mrs. Axworthy, whose respective lords and 
masters had decided they must pay the bride at least 
one visit, in order to please the vicar, and who had ac- 
cordingly set forth in company for the sake of mutual 
support Mrs. Gribble was arrayed in her celebrated 
plum-coloured satin, with a black velvet bonnet, orna- 
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mented with artificial geraniums, and Mrs. Axworthy 
wore a black cloth cloak, down to her heels, and a 
bonnet of dirty white silk, which boasted of two green 
feathers gracefully drooping on one side. Both of the 
ladies wore white cotton gloves for the occasion, and 
were looking very red and flustered and uncomfortable. 

**Well, 4 never!" exclaimed Mrs. Axworthy, as the 
carriage passed them, '* if her ladyship ain't been before 
us. Whatever makes her condescend so? I call it be- 
meaning her rank. But there's the chay waiting at the 
door. 'Urry up a bit, do, Mrs. Gribble, ma'am, or we 
shall miss 'er, and I don't feel as if I could make an- 
other journey up 'ere in this 'eat.'* 

Paula, in fact, having thought she would have no 
more visitors that afternoon, was just about to assume 
her walking attire, in order to be ready for Hal when he 
returned to take her for a drive, and when she heard 
that the churchwardens' wives were in the drawing 
room she decided to put it on before she encountered 
them. Her face flushed and her hand trembled as she 
heard their names. She could not but remember what 
they had said of her, and how they had withdrawn their 
vulgar little children from the contamination of her so- 
ciety, and she would have been less than woman if the 
near prospect of meeting them had not made her blood 
rise and called up all her pride. She lingered a little 
longer over her toilet than was necessary, and de- 
scended to the drawing-room, slowly drawing on a long 
pair of mouse-coloured gloves. She entered the door, 
carrying her graceful head erect, like a stag that scents 
danger in the air, and bowing to her guests, dropped 
into a chair, and waited for them to open the ball. Mrs. 
Gribble and Mrs. Axworthy became very uncomfor- 
table at the coolness and formality of their reception. 
They had expected the self-conscious young woman, 
who had been detected in so grave a breach of disci- 
pline as to be compelled to quit her situation, to be 
overcome by the condescension of their proffered recon- 
ciliation, instead of which she received them as if she 
were an injured and offended queen, and they two sub- 
jects humbly suing for forgiveness. They were at an 
utter loss how to begin the conversation ; but at last Mrs. 
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Axworthy took heart of grace to become the spokes- 
woman. 

"Mrs. Gribble and me 'ave come, Mrs. Rushton, 
ma'am,* by the wish of our good gentlemen, to wish 
you and Mr. Rushton 'ealth and 'appiness in your 
wedded life, and to 'ope as all bygones may be by- 
gones." • 

*'You are very good," replied Paula, with studied 
formality. 

'• Perhaps you 'ardly expected to see us, ma'am, con- 
sidering how we parted. But we have all known Mr. 
'Al from a boy, as you may say, and should be sorry 
not to be on visiting terms with his lady. Mrs. Gribble, 
ma'am, I think I speak your sentiments with my own ? " 

"Oh, certainly, yes," responded Mrs. Gribble nervous- 
ly, as Paula still sat silent before them and apparently 
busily employed in buttoning her long gloves. 

** You 'ave a fine place 'ere, ma'am," continued Mrs. 
Axworthy, with a kind of desperation. ** I can remem- 
ber the time when the first Mrs. Rushton (Miss Edith 
Hereford as was) lived in it. Ah ! she was a real lady 
Mr. 'Al's mamma was, and come of a most respectable 
family. Poor dear ! Poor dear I It's a pity she 
couldn't 'ave lived to see her son grow up. I'his was 
'er place, you know." 

**So I have heard," replied Paula. 

"She brought it to the old gentleman on their mar- 
riage. Well ! well I there 'ave been sad changes. 
Have you made the acquaintance of Miss Brown, our 
new teacher, yet ? Such a sweet lady — so haffable and 
free-like, and * oily ' respectable. " 

"Indeed! That must be a great advantage," said 
Paula, with a curled lip; "I hope the children will 
profit by it" 

"Oh, they adores Miss Brown," exclaimed Mrs. Grib- 
ble, finding her tongue for the first time. "My Lottie 
and Carrie, they says to me as she is a real lady, and 
'as the very best of eddication." 

"That must be a great satisfaction to you, Lottie and 
Carrie being such excellent judges," replied her host- 
ess quietly. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Axworthy had left her seat, andap- 
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proaching the window looked out on the wide, smooth- 
shaven lawn. 

** Lor', what an 'andsome bit o' grass. 'Asn't Mr. 'Al 
made it bigger of late, ma am ? " 

'' I believe my husband has taken in some of the 
paddock this year." 

** It wotrld accommodate a heap o' people. I sup- 
pose you'll be giving garden * feets ' and carpet 'ops, 
ma'am, to celebrate your coming 'ome?" 

** I do not know. Mr. Rushton and I do not care 
much about society. '' 

**Deepdale will be expecting as much," put in Mrs. 
Gribble. **When Mr. 'Al's mother was married the ole 
village was 'feeted,' and they give dinners and suppers 
and dances." 

** Indeed ! " said Paula. ''But I don't think we know 
sufficient people to give parties for. There are so few 
gentlemen's families in Deepdale." 

She meant this for a thrust, and it went home. 

**0h, dear ! " cried Mrs. Axworthy, tossing her head, 
"/should 'ave said there was a many. I'm sure I 
know above twenty ladies myself, and then there are 
all their good gentlemen and little families. Why, 
Mrs. Gribble here makes up four by 'erself alone." 

"Oh, I beg your pardon," returned Paula, wilfully 
misconstruing her meaning, "you are talking of a 
school treat No, I don't think it would quite do for 
me to give one yet awhile ; besides I very much dis- 
like children." 

"Mrs. Gribble," exclaimed Mrs. Axworthy, red with 
indignation, "I think it is time for us to be going, 
ma'am," and they rose from their chairs simultane- 
ously, and advanced to Paula with the idea of shaking 
hands, not because they felt cordially disposed towards 
her, but because they knew of no other way to get out 
of the room. But Paula, anticipating their design, rose 
also, and moved towards the bell. She would not 
shake hands with these women, she said to herself in- 
dignantly. So as they were still standing before her, 
ignorant how to take the initiative, her servant an- 
swered her summons, and saying very quietly, " Show 
Mrs. Gribble and Mrs. Axworthy out, Susan, " she bowed 
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to them as she had done on entering, and turned away. 
The churcHwardens' ** ladies," red and flustered, under- 
stood but too well that they were dismissed, and fol- 
lowed the servant from the room. They did not dare 
trust themselves to speak till they were half-way down 
the drive, and then their indignation burst forth in 
words. 

"Did you ever/" exclaimed Mrs. Axworthy. "/ 
never see sich airs in all my life. Coming dow^n in 'er 
'at, and putting on 'er gloves, and never so much as 
shaking us by the 'and. The coolness and the him- 
perence of it all I Her marriage must 'ave turned 'er 
'ead." 

'* It's them Measureses and Bristowes as 'ave done it," 
said her friend. **Took 'er out of 'er station, till she 
don't know what she would be after. Did you see 'er 
bowing and smirking at us? I could 'ave tore her 
gloves and 'er 'at oft' and trampled on them. Six-button 
gloves, indeed, and that pale they will be siled in an 
afternoon. And what is she, I should like to know ! 
A trumperious school teacher. I could cry with vexa- 
tion to think as we 'ad ever demeaned ourselves to call 
on 'er." 

''Did you 'ear'er say, Mrs. Gribble, ma'am, as there 
were so few ' gentlemen's families ' in Deepdale ? Don't 
she call Mr. Gribble a gentleman, and Mr. Haxworthy ? 
Why, what would she 'ave ? I bet they're better gen- 
tlemen than the low feller as took tea with *er in the 
school'ouse. But that's all forgotten, of course. Mrs. 
'Al Rushton's going to queen it over us all, never mind 
what Miss Staff'ord chose to do. But, mark my words, 
she won't be able to give none of 'er parties unless the 
ladies of Deepdale are invited. She won't 'ave enough 
to make a party unless she 'as us. She can't give a 
garden * feet ' for only Lady Bristowe and Mrs. Mea- 
sures, though she did try to treat us as if we was the 
dirt under her feet." 

'Til never forgive Gribble for 'aving pulled me into 
sich a scrape," said the other lady. '* I says to 'im this 
morning, Mr. Gribble, I says, you can't make a silk 
pus out of a sow's hear, and if you marry that young 
woman fifty times hover, she won't never be more re- 
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spectable than she was in the schoorouse. But gentle- 
men is that obstinate. He says that where the vicar 
goes we did ought to go. And so far he's right, but I 
won't stand being trod upon by an 'ussy like that, and 
so I shall tell 'im this very night." 

And so nursing their righteous wrath, and spitting out 
venom upon the offender, they returned home with a 
worse grievance against the ex-school-teacher than 
they had ever had before. 

Paula laughed when she related the interview to her 
husband, but Hal was indignant that the women should 
have presumed to call upon her. 

"How dared they?" he questioned angrily. "Do 
they imagine for a moment that, because you once 
occupied a situation that placed you on a seeming 
equality, I am going to allow you to mix on friendly 
terms with all the scum of Deepdale ! Why, the laun- 
dress and the butcher's wife will be leaving their cards 
on you next, and expecting to be admitted to the draw- 
ing-room." 

*'I shouldn't have minded it if they had come in a 
friendly spirit," said Paula, "but it was evident their 
visit was -dictated only by curiosity, or a desire to show 
me that ihey did not consider that my marriage made 
any difference in my position. No, I couldn't stand it 
at all. I hope I was not too rude, but I felt it was in- 
cumbent on me to put them in their place at once, and 
I hope they will never come near me again." 

"I forbid your going down to see them if they do," 
said Hal. "I won't have the petals of my White Rose 
sullied by contact with them." 

The following evening at tea Paula said archly, — 

*' I've had some more visitors, Hal. Guess who 
they were." 

"How can I tell? Old Potter's wife, perhaps, or 
Mrs. Snoad from Haltham." 

" Oh, dear, no. Somebody much nearer home. Your 
step-mother and her son." 

Hal made a grimace of unmitigated aversion. 

"Well, the less you see of them the better I shall be 
pleased." 

* * But, Hal dear, I think you're a little hard on Mrs. 
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Rushton. She seemed full of good wishes for out hap* 
piness, and see what she brought me as a wedding 

gift." 

And Paula uncovered from its paper wrappings some- 
thing which looked like a small pillow, covered with 
spotted muslin and pink ribbon bows. 

"What on earth is it?" 

** A pincushion, dear. Rather a large one, I confess, 
but it will do for the spare room. But it was kind of 
the old woman to think of us, wasn't it?" 

** Humph ! I would rather she didn't. Her thoughts 
are like wormwood, and apt to turn everything to gall. 
Where did she get this atrocious offering ? " 

**0h, Hal, she made it all herself, and she apologised 
for its being such a humble gift, but she isn't rich, you 
know. I couldn't help, somehow, being rather sorry 
for her when she mentioned her regret at leaving the 
Hall. You see, I couldn't appreciate the joy of being 
here myself as much as I do if I couldn't realise what 
the loss of it would be. I assure you the tears were 
in her eyes when she looked at the improvements in 
the garden. And she was so shabby. I don't believe 
she can have had a new cloak for years." 

''Well, my child, that's not my fault, nor her own 
either, for she must have feathered her nest consider- 
ably whilst she was with" me, and might easily afford 
a new turn-out by this time. Oh, Paula, you don't 
know how I hate that woman. Sometimes I think 
she worried my poor father into the grave before his 
time." 

" Hal, darling, that must be fancy. I confess her ap- 
pearance doesn't impress me, and Mr. Snaley is still 
worse than his mother, but it must certainly be a great 
change from the Hall to Wavertree Cottage. Mrs. Rush- 
ton complained a good deal of rheumatism. She is 
afraid the little pond at the back of the cottage makes 
it damp." 

" And do you want me to reinstate them both here in 
consequence, sweetheart? Because, I won't." 

"Oh, no, dear, of course not; only they must miss 
the luxuries they enjoyed here. Mrs. Rushton told me 
her kitchen garden had been ^P much neglected nothing 
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would grow in it, and she can't eat Farmer Rich's butter 
after that she used to superintend the churning of at the 
Hall." 

'* That was only to try and work on your sympathy. 
I have already told the old woman that she can have 
all she requires from our dairy. " 

'*That was very good of you, Hal. I'm afraid we 
vexed her sadly that evening about the peaches. She 
apologised so much she made me feel quite ashamed, 
and I said we never should have taken the basket from 
her had we not thought that she had gathered them to 
save Potter the trouble. " 

' ' Thai was a cracker, my darling ; however, let it 
pass. And what had the noble Ted to say for him- 
self?" 

'*Hebrought me that bouquet of chrysanthemums in 
the Chinese bowl. His mother told me they came from 
Haltham, as he could find nothing good enough for me 
in Deepdale ? " 

At this Hal laughed long and lustily. 

'* Ted Snaley turned into a ladies* man ! " he exclaimed. 
"What next I wonder ! If you can achieve such trans- 
formations as these, Paula, I shall not be surprised to 
hear of the widow coming out as a professional beauty." 

And amidst the mirth engendered by this fancy the 
theme of Mrs. Rushton's visit gave place to some other 
subject 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LADY BRISTOWE. 

The Bristowe acquaintance promised after a while to 
become a nuisance. Hal hated dinner-parties, and all 
kinds of festivities away from his own home, but her 
ladyship was so pressing they hardly knew how to 
refuse her. 

"We must go this once, Hal," pleaded Paula. "I 
don't look forward to it any more than you do, but the 
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old lady has certainly been very kind to us, and we 
must not be ungrateful." 

*' Very well," acquiesced the young man, in a tone 
of dissatisfaction, " for the first time, then, and the last. 
I'm not going to drag myself away from my dogs and 
horses to make small talk at a dinner table. I gave all 
that sort of thing up long ago. I believe I have a suit 
of dress clothes somewhere, but I very much doubt if 
I can get into them." 

"Tve treated you too well, you lazy boy, and youVe 
grown too stout," said Paula laughing, 

"Seriously though, my darling, don't you remember 
our compact, that neither of us was to interfere with the 
amusements of the other? Go and dine with all the 
old ladies in the neighbourhood if it pleases you, but 
leave me in the stables. I never was a society man, 
you know. I believe that if I had seen you first in a 
drawing-room I never should have become intimate 
enough with you to propose." 

"Well, I'll never ask you again, dear — I promise you 
that — but just this once you will come to please me. 
Whoever heard of a bride going out to dine at the house 
of a new acquaintance by herself? It would be too 
funny." 

" It would be the only funny thing about it then. I 
anticipate a frightfully dull evening." 

"So do I ; but it would be a thousand times worse 
without you. After this, if she ever asks us again, I 
shall tell her plainly that we intend to give up all formal 
visiting whatever." 

So Hal gave in, and on a certain lovely afternoon in 
September he drove his wife over to Tor Abbey. He 
wore a dust coat over his evening suit, and her white 
dress was well covered up from view, and they alighted 
at the Abbey looking very fresh and handsome, and 
suitably attired, and were received by Lady Bristowe 
with enthusiasm. 

They found her sitting in the grand old library, 
through the stained-glass windows of which the set- 
ting sun cast violet and ruby shades on the bindings of 
the books and the carved oak cases, and gave the room 
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the appearance of an oriel chapel. Sarah Brennan was 
seated in one of the window recesses, occupied with 
needlework, but Lady Bristowe did not take the trouble 
to introduce her to either of her guests. 

" Now, I call this really kind of you," she said, as she 
embraced Paula and shook hands with Hal, ' * to take the 
trouble to drive all this way to dine with a stupid old 
woman. You know I said you would meet no one but 
myself. I have persuaded Mr. Vernon, our curate, to 
make a fourth at table, just to keep Mr. Rushton com- 
pany, but he is such a quiet creature he counts for noth- 
ing. And now you will go upstairs, dear, and remove 
your things. Brennan, show Mrs. Rushton the way up 
to the )'^ellow room, and assist her to dismantle. Mr. 
Rushton, my man will take your overcoat. It has been 
a lovely day, hasn't it — more like July than September ? 
And we shall have October here in a day or two. Dear, 
dear, how the time flies. Pray sit down and make your- 
self comfortable." 

And Lady Bristowe reseated herself in her capacious 
arm-chair, and continued to chatter, with the view of 
amusing her guest until the party should be reinforced. 
Meanwhile, Sarah Brennan had led Paula up a wide 
staircase, lined with family portraits and oil paintings, 
to a large bedroom, hung with old-fashioned yellow 
satin, where she deposited her hat and cloak, and ruf- 
fled up the pretty curls upon her forehead by aid of 
the Venetian mirror on the dressing-table. As she did 
so she became conscious of a very evil pair of eyes 
watchmg her movements, in the person of Miss Bren- 
nan. The companion was, indeed, feeling anything 
but well-inclined towards the newcomer. She knew 
the position she had held in Deepdale, and resented the 
idea of a village schoolmistress being treated by Lady 
Bristowe as an equal, whilst she was ignored, as if she 
had been the lowest servant in the establishment Her 
father had been a thriving tradesman in the Italian ware- 
house line, and she would like to know what more Mrs. 
Rushton's father had been. Paula, seeing the look with 
which she regarded her, and attributing it to illness, 
asked her kindly if she felt well. 

*' Perfectly so, thank you," returned Miss Brennan, 
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with thin, pursed-up lips, "and if you're ready, perhaps 
we had better go downstairs again." 

She would not have dared address Paula in so familiar 
a manner before her employer, but she felt aggressively 
bold now that they were alone. Paula recognised the 
feeling, and with a slight flush on her face, retraced 
her steps to the library. 

"Ah, how pretty you look," cried Lady Bristowe 
effusively, as she entered it **Mr. Rushton, you have 
the handsomest wife for miles round Deepdale." 

"I know that," replied Hal, laughing. 

"And I am very jealous of you, sir, and want to 
share your spoils with you. I wish I had found her 
out first. Then I should have carried her off, and you 
would have been out of the running altogether. 
Come and sit down by me, my love. Why, how old 
are you? You don'f look twenty in that white frock." 

"Oh, I am much more than that. Lady Bristowe. 
I was twenty-five on my last birthday." 

"And not married till then? What were the men 
about not to run off with you long ago ? And where did 
you live before you came to Deepdale ? " 

"Chiefly with my mother," replied Paula, colour- 
ing. 

'* Ah, your mother. She is living still, is she not ? 
How sorry she must have been to part with you. 
By-the-way, I cannot find your dear father's name in 
the Royal Navy list. Lieutenant George Stafford, was 
he not? And I think you said he died at sea. Poor 
dear, how sad. But how is it his name is not down 
in the Navy List P " 

Paula coloured rosily The question took her by 
surprise. She had no wish to disclose more of her 
private affairs than was absolutely necessary, but Lady 
Bristowe s pertinacity left her no alternative but to tell 
the truth. And Sarah Brennan, from her sheltered 
window seat, had seen the blush, and noted it 

"I called myself 'Stafford' whilst I was at the 
schoolhouse. Lady Bristowe, but it is not my real name. 
I was so poor that I was obliged to work for my living, 
but I saw no necessity to drag my father's name in the 
dirt He was Lieutenant George Sutton, not Stafford." 
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"Oh, Sutton, Sutton, of course that makes all the 
difference," exclaimed her ladyship. ** Brennan, bring 
me the Navy List Ah, here it is, of course, in the 
deceased officers' list. Lieutenant George Sutton, R. N. , 
of H.M.S. Thunderer, Ah, there is no more noble 
service on the face of the earth than the Royal Navy, 
and I am glad you thought to uphold its name. I 
admire you for having worked to help your dear mother, 
though, and 'All's well that ends well,' eh, Mr. Rush- 
ton ? But here is Mr. Vernon, and now we shall have 
some dinner." 

"A thousand apologies for being behind my time. 
Lady Bristowe," said the curate briskly, **but these 
parish duties are terribly exacting." 

**Well, now you are come, let me introduce you to 
Mr. and Mrs. Rushton," chuckled his hostess, *'and 
give Mrs. Rushton your arm, and take her in to dinner, 
and we will follow suit." 

The men-servants who announced the meal threw 
open the door of the dining-room and ushered them 
in to a repast more fit for a party of four-and-twenty 
than of four. The good-natured Lady Bristowe seated 
herself, panting, at the head of her table, with Hal and 
Paula on either side of her and the curate opposite, and 
applied herself steadily to pressing the different dishes 
on their acceptance. After a while, however, and 
when all her guests were busily engaged, each with a 
powdered flunkey behind his chair, she reverted to the 
subject of Paula's mother. 

**And so your poor dear mother is left all alone? 
That must be very sad for her. Cannot you persuade 
her to follow you to Deepdale, Mrs. Rushton ? " 

Paula shook her head. 

"My husband was good enough to ask her to reside 
altogether with us," she said, "but she would not 
come. She loves her own home too well, and she has 
many friends round her." 

* * And where may her home be, my dear ? " 
Paula hesitated. She felt as if so much that she 
would rather have left unsaid was being dragged out 
of her against her will, yet how could she refuse to 
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answer so siinplie and natural a question. The idea 
flashed though her mind to give a false address, but she 
had not the time to mature it, and so in her confusion 
she blurted out the truth. 

"At Grassdene," she said in a low voice. 

"Grassdene !" echoed Lady Bristowe, ** surely that 
is not far from Lynmouth ? My sister, Mrs. Archibald 
Craig (the wife of Captain Craig, commanding the 
Lightning gunboat — all in the Royal Navy, you see, 
my dear), lives at Lynmouth, and I go down to see her 
almost every year. I shall make a point, next time I 
am there, of going over to Grassdene and making the 
acquaintance of your dear mother. Mrs. Craig will 
like to know her, too, I am sure. We have such a 
fellow-feeling for anyone who is connected with the 
dear old service. " 

Paula glanced hurriedly at her husband, as if to seek 
for .counsel. But he was looking fixedly at his plate, 
with something of a frown upon his brow. So she took 
it upon herself to answer. 

"You are very kind. Lady Bristowe, but my mother 
is somewhat of an invalid, and never receives any visit- 
ors. I hope you will not be offended with me for saying 
so, but you must not take any trouble on her account. 
She lives a very secluded life, and goes nowhere." 

**An invalid!'* cried her ladyship. **0h, that is 
very sad; But my sister, Mrs. Craig, might be of use 
to her. She has a magnificent place in Lynmouth, with 
any amount of hot-houses, and a few grapes, or a pine- 
apple, or any delicacies of that sort, are always accept- 
able in sickness. I shall write to-morrow to Mrs. Craig 
and tell her to lose no time in showing what attention 
she can to Mrs. Sutton. " 

"Oh, pray — pray don't," exclaimed Paula involun- 
tarily, but with so much fervour in her tone that the 
attention of all at the table was directed to her. As soon 
as ever the words had escaped her lips, she would have 
recalled them, but it was too late. She blushed pain- 
fully as she felt the surprise she had evoked by her 
brusquerie, and the more so when Hal remarked, — 

"That is not a very polite return for Lady Bristowe's 
kindness, Paula." 
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**0h, I hope you don't think me ungrateful," she 
said, turning to her hostess with moistened eyes. **I 
cannot thank you enough for the offer, but my mother 
is so sensitive — so nervous — she shrinks so terribly from 
seeing or speaking with strangers, that I thought — I 
was afraid *' 

**0h, never mind, my dear," interposed Lady Bris- 
towe, with a shade less warmth in her demeanour ; 
** of course Mrs. Craig would have known how to show 
her desire to be of use without intruding on Mrs. Sut- 
ton's privacy, but if you think it would be a distress 
instead of a pleasure to her, we will say no more about 
it." Then, turning from her altogether, she addressed 
the curate instead ; " Do you know when the rector is 
coming home again, Mr. Vernon ? He seems to me to 
be taking a very long holiday." 

Mr. Vernon replied that they confidently expected the 
rector to take the pulpit the Sunday after next, and then 
the conversation drifted on parochial matters, and Paula 
sat by and listened listlessly, feeling very much as if 
she were all of a sudden in disgrace. But the idea of 
Lady Bristowe and her sister bearing down upon Grass- 
dene in one of their grand carriages, and perhaps with- 
out any warning, to find Mrs. Sutton in deshabille^ and 
to see poor little Paul or encounter some neighbour who 
had known her during her first married life, had been 
too much for her susceptibility. She was very silent 
during the remainder of the meal, but as the ladies rose 
from table her hostess passed her stout arm through 
Paula's slender one with a familiarity that told her the 
little annoyance was forgotten. 

'*I don't know when I have taken such a fancy to 
anyone as I have to you, my dear," she said, on their 
way to the drawing-room. " I quite feel a-^ if I had 
found a daughter. I only wish you were my daughter. 
I wish my dear son Wallace may find such another wife 
for himself; but he is a lawless fellow, and says he 
will never marry. I have never shown you my Wal- 
lace's portrait," she continued, halting before a full- 
length oil painting of a young naval officer. ** Here is 
the dear boy, you see, taken in his first epaulettes. Isn't 
it a fine face ? A little heavy-browed, perhaps, like his 
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dear father the Admiral, but good all round, and the 
sweetest temper in the world." 

*' Like his mother," said Paula, smiling. 

"Ah, my dear, what merit is there in having a good 
temper when no one presumes to ruffle it ? Here have 
I been from girlhood, surrounded with everything I 
could possibly desire, and, except for losing the Ad- 
miral, without a trouble." 

"And the separation from your only son, " suggested 
Paula. 

** But that is inevitable. He is in the Royal Navy, 
and it would have broken my heart if he had refused to 
enter it. So, you see, I have so little to complain of 
that the difficulty would be to find something to lose 
my temper about." 

*' You have such an amiable disposition. Lady Bris- 
towe. Some people will fall out with themselves sooner 
than with no one at all." 

"What a terrible misfortune it must be, though. 
That is like poor dear Brennan. I have had that young 
woman in my service five years, and I don't know 
when I have seen her smile. I allow her a great many 
more privileges than I ever agreed to do, yet she is 
never happy. Ah ! here she comes, with her long face. 
Well, Brennan, what is it ? " 

* * If you please, your ladyship, shall you require my 
services for an hour or so ? If not, I thought I would 
take a stroll before bedtime." 

"Dear me, no. Haven't I got Mrs. Rushton? Go 
and take a stroll, by all manner of means. Make your- 
self happy, Brennan, that is all I ask. Will you take 
my pets with you ? " 

** If your ladyship wishes it" 

"No; on second thoughts, they might incommode 
you, and I should like to show the darlings to Mrs. 
Rushton. Tell James to bring them all round before the 
drawing-room windows. I always keep up my breed 
of Blenheim spaniels, my dear. The Admiral used to 
say they were the only dogs a lady should possess. I 
have three little pets in the house, but several more in 
the stables. Are you fond of animals ? " 

"Very much so, Lady Bristowe. We have some 
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beautiful setters and pointers at home, but no dog small 
enough to live indoors." 

** Oh, I shall have to give you one of my Blenheim 
puppies. I believe my coachman has some just ready 
to leave the mother. It is not everyone I would give 
one of my puppies to, my dear. They are thoroughbred 
dogs, you know, and my coachman doesn't like the 
breed going out of the Abbey. Butj/(?«are an excep- 
tion, and I should like to think you had one in your 
possession. " 

* * You are too good to me, " faltered Paula, feeling a 
presentiment all the while that her ladyship's goodness 
would have some unpleasant termination. 

The little dogs were duly admired, and the pup, 
greatly against the coachman's inclination, selected 
from the litter, and Paula had just taken it in her arms, 
and was fondling and caressing it, when the gentlemen 
came in from the dining-room and learned how it had 
come into her possession. 

** You are indeed highly favoured, Mrs. Rushton," 
observed Mr. Vernon. •* I don't know when Lady Bris- 
towe has given one of her little dogs away before. I 
remember our rector's wife giving her some very 
broad hints on the subject once, but she was deaf as 
well as dumb." 

"If I gave to one, I must give to all, hnithis is a 
very different case," replied Lady Bristowe. ** I look 
upon Mrs. Rushton as my adopted daughter." 

**0h, indeed, I was not aware of it. You have 
known this young lady, doubtless, for a long time ? " 

" Well, not so long, counted by weeks and months 
perhaps, but we feel as if we had known each other all 
our lives, don't we, my dear ? " said her ladyship, pat- 
ting Paula's cheek. 

Paula's large grey eyes looked up gratefully, but she 
said nothing. She could not echo her hostess's senti- 
ment, but she thought it very good of her to express it. 
Presently Lady Bristowe drew Hal away to admire the 
prospect from a bay window, and Mr. Vernon was left, 
comparatively speaking, alone with Paula. 

'*Am I right," he inquired, **in thinking that, not 

12 
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long ago, you held the position of school teacher in 
Deepdale ? " 

** Quite right," she replied ; "I was there for two 
years. " 

But she wondered as she said it if the fact of her 
former position would ever be forgotten, or cease to be 
spoken of. 

**I thought I could not be mistaken," rejoined her 
companion. **I was over there at the local exami- 
nations last year, and thought how much credit your 
pupils did you. And you gave up your appointment 
to get married ? " 

Paula bowed her head. 

"I must congratulate you. I have not had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Rushton before this evening, 
but I have often heard of him. I believe he is the 
son of Farmer Rushton of Highbridge. Was there 
not a widow .^" 

**Yes; but she is not Hal's mother, and she does 
not live with us," said Paula. 

"Well, I am very pleased to have been introduced 
to you. The Measures are great friends of mine, but 
I little thought the Mrs. Rushton I heard of as stay- 
ing at Deepdale vicarage was the same as Miss 
Stafford. I hope this will not prove to be our last 
meeting." 

He was captivated with the sweet face and bear- 
ing of Hal Rushton's young wife, but ht was at the 
same time slightly puzzled. He did not believe it 
possible there could be anything to be said against 
the guest of Mrs. Measures and Lady Bristowe, and 
yet surely some unpleasant reports had reached him 
respecting the departure of the school teacher from 
Deepdale. Mr. Vernon kept turning the two things 
over in his head without arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion, and left Tor Abbey without having un- 
ravelled the mystery. Certainly he could believe no 
harm of pretty Mrs. Rushton. It must be concluded, 
therefore, that the rumours which had reached him 
were untrue. With the curate's departure the little 
party broke up. Hal wrapped his wife up carefully 
in her large cloak, and placed her in her pony chaise. 
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and after a great many affectionate farewells,, from 
Lady Bristowe, and entreaties that they would soon 
visit her again, they took their way home. For some 
minutes Hal drove in silence, flicking the pony in a 
way that proved he was not altogether in a good 
temper, and then* he said interrogatively, — 

''Well, Paula?" 

"What is it, dear? I am afraid you proved a true 
prophet, and have not enjoyed your evening. Yet 
the poor old lady did all she possibly could to make 
it pleasant to us." 

*'I wasn't thinking of that My mind was rumi- 
nating on several things that occurred during dinner, 
and which make me say that the less we encourage 
Lady Bristowe's familiarity the better. She is a kind 
woman, but a very pushing one, and if she ever sus- 
pects there is a secret concerning you she will not 
rest until she has discovered what it is. I wish you 
hadn't accepted that dog from her. It will be another 
obligation to make breaking the intimacy more diffi- 
cult." 

**I wish I had not," replied his wife, looking down 
on the little animal in her lap, '*but I hardly knew 
how to refuse it. She presses her gifts on one so 
warmly. It seems impossible to reject them with- 
out giving offence." 

*' I always doubt these sudden affections," con- 
tinued Hal. *' It is ridiculous to hear her talk of you 
in such an extravagant manner, whom she has only 
known for a month. Such natures are apt to cool 
just as suddenly as they have warmed, and I won't 
have you taken up and cast off as if you were an old 
shoe. We must return Lady Bristowe's hospitality in 
our small way ; but don't accept any more invitations 
to Tor Abbey, Paula. Lay all the blame on me. Say 
that I won't go out into society, and that you cannot go 
without me. We shall be happier by ourselves, love, 
believe me. " 

'*Iknow we shall," replied Paulia fervently, '* and 
for my own part I wish we had never been introduced 
to Lady Bristowe at all. She has already been the 
cause of your speaking impatiently to me, and I would 
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* cut ' everybody in the world sooner than they should 
come in the slightest degree between us." 

** Now, darling, you are rushing into the other ex- 
treme. No one shall ever come between us, neither is 
there the slightest necessity for * cutting ' Lady Bris- 
towe, who has really done us a great honour. But 
such honours are rather above us, Paula. We cannot 
return them in like measure, and neither you nor I 
want to be the proteges of a grand lady. I am only a 
farmer's son, and have never pretended to be anything 
more — a country gentleman, perhaps, you may call 
me, but not fit to provide small-talk for late dinner- 
parties. I hate them, Paula, they are so much time 
wasted to me ; and if you love me as you say you do, 
you will give them up for my sake, and let me live 
my quiet, peaceful life at home. " 

' * I/IIoveyou, " said Paula reproachfully. * * Oh, Hal, 
can you have any doubt of it } From this moment I 
will never accept a formal invitation again. Only tell 
me what you wish, dearest, and it shall be done." 

**My love, don't think I want you to sacrifice your 
own inclinations for me. Go where you will, but leave 
me at home. I am so much happier there. But we 
must give some sort of an entertainment in return for 
the civility of our neighbours, and that as soon as you 
can manage it" 

**Let it be a garden-party then, Hal, for the weather 
is quite fine enough for it, and it will not worry you so 
much. We can have tennis and croquet and a dance 
upon the lawn, and an alfresco meal laid out on tables 
on the terrace. Do you think we know enough people 
to make it pleasant ? " 

' * I believe so. There will be the Measures, of course, 
and he has a brother at Rodney Wold with half-a-dozen 
lads and lasses. Then there is Lady Bristowe and the 
Ashfolds, and Willards and Marchmonts, and you tnust 
ask Miss Foker and her brother and the Borrowdales — " 

** And the Gribbles and Axworthys," said Paula slyly. 

"Bv Jove, no ! They never enter my house on my 
invitation. But I know several families out Pennett 
way, old friends of my mother's people, who I feel sure 
would be delighted to make my wife's acquaintance. 
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Oh, we shall make up a nice party, never fear ; and 
there is a quartette in Haltham (Spring, the stationer, 
is one of them) who go out to play for dances, and 
sing glees between whiles, and will enliven the festi- 
vities considerably." 

'' Hal," said Paula presently, *' we shall have to ask 
your stepmother and Edward Snaley." 

Her husband turned his head and regarded her stead- 
fastly in the face. 

** Are you serious ?" he asked. 

"I am, indeed I am afraid people will think it very 

strange if they are left out. " 

** Let them think what they choose. It won't hurt 
It 
us. 

**But, Hal dear, won't it look just a little * caddish' 
not to ask them ? As if we were ashamed to be seen 
^yith them ? " 

** But that's just it I am ashamed of them — heartily 
and thoroughly ashamed — not because they are hum- 
ble, but because they are so infernally low-minded and 
vulgar. No, Paula, it is not to be thought of for a min- 
ute. Be kind to Mrs. Rushton and her son, if you will 
— I would not check your generous nature for the world 
— but you cannot ask them to a mixed party. It would 
be an insult to everyone of your lady visitors." 

** I am sorry," sighed Paula. ** It is very awkward. 
I wish they did not live in Deepdale." 

'*So do I. But it is one of the scrapes I have got 
you into, and you must make the best of it. If giving 
a party necessitates the presence of the ci-devant Mrs. 
Snaley and her beauteous offspring, the party must be 
given up." 

** Very well, dear, we will think no more about it. 
What day shall we fix upon ? " 

*'0h, make it an early one. Deepdalers are not 
used to long invitations. Say a week hence, the fifth 
of October. That will give you plenty of time to make 
your preparations. " 

" I will have such a lovely spread," exclaimed Paula, 
with the enthusiasm of a young housekeeper, *' hdejeHner 
h ia /ourchette. That sounds well for Deepdale, doesn't 
it, Hal?" 
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'* Capital ! But what does it mean ? " 

** Luncheon and tea combined, eaten at four o'clock," 
replied his wife, laughing. **It shall be a nice one, I 
assure you. I begin to feel quite excited over it, and 
will make out the list of guests and write the invitations, 
the first thing to-morrow morning." 

The young people did not speak of their project ex- 
cept to one another, and yet somehow the news got 
bruited abroad, and by the afternoon of the next day 
everybody in Deepdale knew that Mrs. Hal Rushton 
was about to give a garden-party (a '*feet," as Mrs. Ax- 
worthy termed it) at Highbridge Hall, and that the Hal- 
tham quartette had been hired for the occasion. All 
the ** ladies" were on the quivwe in a moment, wonder- 
ing who would be invited, and speculating on what 
they themselves ought to wear on the auspicious 
occasion. 

**For, in course," as Mrs. Axworthy remarked to Mrs. 
Gribble, *'we shall hall be basked, as is only our doo. 
I'm sure she howes it to us, Mrs. Gribble, ma'am, for a 
shabbier wedding visit I never see, with never a bit of 
cake nor a drop of wine to drink their 'ealths. But no 
doubt they was reserving their hospitality for this *feet,' 
and will come out handsome now. What are you 
thinking of wearing, ma'am ? " 

''Well, I hardly know," returned Mrs. Gribble. ** Of 
course, I must respeck myself, and yet I don't want to 
seem to do too much honner to the young person Mr. 
'Al has married. I've a sweet green muslin de laine 
that I 'ad for my Carrie's christening, and I think if I 
was to trim it with a little white lace, and put a gold 
butterfly or so in my Sunday bonnet, it would look very 
hairy and summer like." 

** Charming," said her friend; **and I'm glad to 'ear 
you'll wear green, as then we won't clash, for I've set- 
tled on my pink silk skirt, with a black velvet bodice, 
and a 'at with my white ostrich plumes in it. If I can 
carry it out as I 'ave it in my mind's heye, I don't think 
there will be another costume like it in the whole ' feet. ' 
The pleasantest part of these little gatherings is planning 
your dress beforehand, and we mustn't forget as our 
good gentlemen 'old a 'igh position in Deepdale. '* . 
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"Well, naterally everyone will be basking wbo we 
are. I tbink I sball let my Lottie and Carrie go in book- 
muslin and blue ribbins. There's nothing sweeter, and 
the frocks they 'ad for the last examinations are as good 
as noo. I wish Mr. Stubbins 'adn't cut their 'air so short 
yesterday. It looks gent^eler tied up with ribbins. But 
there, one can't 'ave heverythink. " 

"I'm a-longing to see the hinvites," said Mrs. Ax- 
worthy. * * I suppose they will be sent round to-morrer. 
Jane Clark told Haxworthy that she was a-writing of 
them hall to-day." 

The morrow arrived, however, without bringing the 
expected invitations, but the ladies did not lose hope. 
They could not conceive it possible that any party could 
be given at Highbridge Hall without including their 
names. They still evinced the greatest interest in listen- 
ing to the account of all that was to be done on the 
occasion ; of how a large marquee was to be pitched on 
the lawn for the refreshments, and Mr. Rushton had 
ordered six dozen of champagne from Haltham, and a 
professed cook was coming over to superintend the 
making of jellies and savoury pies. 

** I should call it redickerlous for such as Vr," confided 
Mrs. Axworthy to her crony Gribble, "unless it was to 
show honner where honner's doo. The fact is, ma'am, 
Mrs. 'Al Rushton is beginning to see it will be best to 
keep friends with them as can open their mouths or 
shut 'em as they feel inclined. She's a sharp 'un, take 
my word for it. " 

But when the days went on without bringing the 
expected invitations, and little Miss Foker came over 
and triumphantly displayed the letter she had received, 
asking herself and her brother to the Hall for the fifth of 
October, the churchwardens and their ladies began to 
suspect there must be something wrong. 

"She couldn't never mean to leave us houti" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Axworthy, with her face the colour of a 
beet 

* * Impossible ! Think of the himperence of it, " replied 
Mrs. Gribble ; " why, it's as good as putting her character 
in our 'ands." 

"Oh, it's a beauty she'll get from me when I've a 
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chance to give it 'er, " cried the other, * * hinsulting us 
before the whole neighbourhood in this manner. Deep- 
dale ladies ain't good enough company for Mrs. 'Al 
Rushton, I suppose. She must 'ave barrow knights, 
widders, and hearls and countesses for her garden 
*feet.' Very good, she'll see. She's made henemies 
of hus two, Mrs. Gribble, who might have been 'er 
friends, and it remains to be seen which on us will be 
the wuss for it." 

'*Its sickening,'' retorted Mrs. Gribble, as from the 
window they watched the arrival of the marquee and 
some dozens of garden chairs from Haltham. 

When the day of the party arrived everything was 
most propitious. The weather was beautiful — not a 
cloud appeared in the blue sky — not a guest disap- 
pointed them by sending a tardy excuse tor his non- 
appearance, for everybody was but too glad to come. 
Mrs. Measures brought a goodly array of nephews and 
nieces, and Lady Bristowe was accompanied by several 
young people from her own parish. To crown all. 
Mrs. Willard, one of Hal's oldest friends, in addition 
to her own family, begged to be allowed to introduce 
the Countess of Warden, who was anxious to join the 
garden-party. 

Paula, who was looking the quintessence of a white 
rose in her simple muslin dress and white chip hat, was 
almost disposed to be overwhelmed at first by receiving 
such distinguished guests, but in dispensing her simple 
hospitality to them she soon became at her ease. Lady 
Warden, who was quite a young woman, appeared to 
enjoy herself as much as anybody there, and after 
playing at lawn tennis all the afternoon, and disposing 
of an excellent meal in the marquee, chose Hal Rushton 
to lead off Sir Roger de Coverley with her on the lawn, 
and finally left them full of regret that the Earl had not 
had such a good time with her. The Haltham quartette 
discoursed sweet music all the day, and the strains from 
their instruments were carried over the grounds of 
Highbridge Hall into the village, making the listeners 
green with envy, whilst the banquet was declared to be 
'the best thing of the kind ever seen in Deepdale. 

"Paula, my dear, you have surpassed yourself/' 
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exclaimed Mrs. Measures, as she surveyed the long 
tables, bright with sparkling glass and burnished silver, 
and covered with raised pies and boned game, salmon 
and chicken mayonnaise, jellies, creams and trifles, 
whilst fruit and flowers filled every available space, 
**I don't believe they have ever seen such a spread in 
Deepdale before. You will wake to morrow and find 
yourself famous." 

'*A poor fame, dear Mrs. Measures, to have its 
foundation on truffled turkeys and champagne." 

"Not, so, Paula, on the art of being an admirable 
hostess, and knowing how to make your friends happy. 
Everybody is delighted and votes your garden-party 
the most successful they have ever attended. I am 
afraid there must be some sore and envious hearts in 
Deepdale this afternoon." 

**I hope not. I think we have asked everybody to 
whom we owed anything. But they are Hal's friends, 
of course, and I only followed the list he gave me." 

'* Well, it has been very delightful, and I have enjoyed 
myself immensely. How many are there present? " 

**I am not quite sure. So many of them have 
brought friends. I should think about a hundred." 

** I must not keep you from them longer, Paula. They 
are beginning to dance again. I believe they will 
never leave off. And it is growing late — past seven, 
I declare. I must go and find the vicar. He has to 
hold a class at eight. Good-bye, my dear, and many 
congratulatious to you." 

Paula echoed the farewell rather languidly. She had 
been running about all the afternoon and began to feel 
tired. Yet her face was flushed, and her husband 
thought he had never seen her look more lovely than 
she did as she stood by his side and shook hands with 
her departing guests. At last they were all gone. The 
dusk was falling, the strains of music had ceased, the 
quartette were finishing the remains of the truffled 
turkeys and champagne. 

"Come, my darling," said Hal lovingly, as he wound 
his arm about his wife's waist, "you have done your 
duty bravely, and you are tired out Come in and 
take off all your finery, and rest upon the sofa." And 
he drew ber into the house, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A MYSTERIOUS LOSS. 

Paula, following her husband's advice, removed her 
pretty lace dress and flowery hat, and putting on a dark 
wrap, lay down on the sofa in the breakfast parlour 
whilst her servants made her some tea. It was for the 
first time, then, that Hal perceived a little pile of letters 
and newspapers waiting for him. 

** By Jove!" he exclaimed, **Ihave been so busy 
all day I have had no time to think of my correspond- 
ence. However, I suppose they are only circulars. I 
seldom get anything more interesting." 

He opened one or two county newspapers, and tossed 
them to one side as he spoke. 

* * I suppose our garden-party will get into the Haliham 
Chronicle, Paula. I saw Spring making copious notes. 
You'll see your whole bill of fare in print next Saturday." 

Paula smiled faintly, but did not answer. She was 
lying back on the sofa cushions, with her eyes closed, 
for now that the excitement and the necessity for exer- 
tion were over she felt how much her head ached. Her 
husband went on with his letters. He sent a couple of 
advertisements to join the newspapers, but the con- 
tents of the third envelope he opened seemed to arrest 
his attention. It was a very short letter, but he read it 
several times over before he ventured furtively to 
glance at his wife, who was lying in the same position, 
with closed eyes. After a minute or two, he walked 
gently up to her side, and kissed her brow. Paula 
looked up, and lifting her arms, wound them around 
his neck. 

** Paula, darling," he whispered, ** I have had a letter 
about your mother. I am afraid she is not well. " 

Paula sat up on the sofa, and opened her eyes wide. 
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**Not well,'* she exclaimed incredulously, *' mother 
not well. Why, I heard from her only two days ago, 
and she did not mention it. What is the matter with 
her, Hal ? Read me her Jetter." 

**The letter is not from her, dear. It is froni the 
doctor." 

"From Dr Gibbon, and he writes to you. How 
strange, when he has known me so long. Well, what 
does he say ? Don't keep me in suspense ." 

** It is not from Dr. Gibbon, dearest. Perhaps he is 
away for his holiday. It is from some stranger of the 
name of Courtfield, and all he says is : * Dear sir, — Mrs. 
Sutton is seriously ill, and desires to see Mrs. Rush ton. 
Please bring or send her to Grassdene as soon as possible. 
—Yours faithfully, L. Courtfield.*" 

Paula pressed both her hands against her brows. 

** Courtfield, Courtfield," she murmured, **I do not 
know the name. Why should he write ? " And then, 
as though conviction had for the first time burst upon 
her, she cried : **0h, mother, mother. She must be very 
ill, indeed, to let a stranger write to tell us of it. And I 
have been singing and dancing all the afternoon, whilst 
she was perhaps dying. Oh, what a wicked, wicked 
girl I am. I have not thought half enough of my poor 
mother, and all she has done and suffered for me. I 
have been wrapt up in you, and your love for me, and 
the pride of my new possessions. Oh, Hal, Hal, is 
God going to send a judgment upon me?" 

**For loving me, dearest, and opening your poor 
parched heart to receive my love? I hope not. He 
would not be the Father of us all if He grudged His 
children the only real comfort they have in this world. 
But, Paula, darling, listen to me. There is a train from 
Haltham at eleven o'clock for the west. I will travel 
down by it to Grassdene, and send you a wire directly 
I arrive to let you know how your mother is." 

**And leave me here alone, doing nothing!" she 
cried. "Oh, no; that would be worse than death. I 
will go with you, Hal. We will go to my dear mother 
together." 

** Oh, Paula, you are so exhausted with fatigue. A 
night journey may make you ill. Take my advice. 
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dear one, and go to bed. You can join me by the 
earliest train to-morrow, if you still desire it." 

*'And meanwhile my mother may die without seeing 
me again. Do you suppose this Courtfield would have 
said, *Come as soon as possible,' had there been no 
danger? Oh, no, Hal; I must go with you. I should 
kill myself with anxiety and suspense if you left me 
here alone." 

** If that is your opinion, of course you must come," 
replied her husband, ** and I suppose it will be best, as 
this letter alludes so particularly to you. But we have 
no time to spare, dearest. It is nearly nine now, and 
we have an hour's drive before us. Can you be ready 
so soon ? " 

*'0h, yes," she cried, springing from the sofa. *'I 
require nothing but to change my dress, and put up the 
few things I may want for the night. Louisa will do 
that for me. Oh, my heart is so full of fear and misery. 
And when I was looking forward so much to seeing 
her again." 

Hal had no answer to make to this outburst of sorrow. 
He believed it best to let it have its way. He knew 
enough of the suddenness with which misfortune over- 
takes us to fear w^hat might be in store for Paula, and 
it was as well she should be prepared. So he went in 
search of Louisa, and told her that her mistress had 
received unexpected bad news, and had to leave the 
Hall that night, and she must go and help her to pack 
up. And in the flurry and distress of departure Paula 
had only time to instruct her maid to go over to the 
vicarage the first thing in the morning and tell Mrs. 
Measures she had been called away on account of her 
mother's illness, and would write to her from Devon- 
shire. She flung on a soft, warm travelling dress, for 
the nights were beginning to be chilly, and having filled 
a handbag with her toilet necessaries, was standing 
ready at the hall door for some time before her husband 
drove up in his dog-cart 

** Jump in, dear," he said ; ** I ordered the cart instead 
of the pony chaise because the mare will take us quicker 
into Haltham. Where is your travelling plaid, and have 
you no veil ? I am so afraid you will take cold in the 
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night air. Wait a moment and I will fetch them for 
you." 

He wrapped her up tenderly, as if she had been an 
ailing child, and in the midst of her trouble Paula could 
not help feeling that as long as she had her husband's 
love she could never be entirely miserable. It was a 
very silent and melancholy journey that followed, for 
neither of them dared tell their thoughts to the other. 
Paula sat throughout the night holding Hal's hand, and 
staring with sleepless eyes into the darkness, as she 
wondered vaguely what might be before her. In the 
early dawn they arrived at Lynmouth, where they had 
spent their happy honeymoon, and had to wait there 
for an hour and a half before getting a train to take them 
to the nearest station to Grassdene. Hal took Paula to an 
hotel, and insisted upon her swallowing some coffee, 
but suspense seemed to make the act almost impos- 
sible. At last the moment arrived to start again, and at 
about seven o'clock in the morning a rickety old fly 
halted with them before the little home of Mrs. Sutton. 
Paula turned the handle of the vehicle door and hurried 
up the garden path. Her summons brought a respect- 
able-looking woman to the door. 

*' How is my mother?" she asked breathlessly. 

The woman scrutinised her keenly. 

'* Is it Mrs. Rushton ? " she said. 

**Yes, yes. Is Mrs. Sutton better? Pray do not 
keep me in suspense." 

** If you're Mrs. Rushton, ma'am," replied the woman, 
'*the doctor's waiting to see you in the parlour now. 
He came over early on purpose to meet you on arrival. 
Here is the lady, sir," she continued, throwing open 
the sitting-room door, through which Paula, closely 
followed by her husband, passed. A tall, spare young 
man was standing to receive them as they entered. 

** Are you the Mr. Courtfield who wrote to us ? " cried 
Paula hastily, for it was no time for ceremony, and she 
could think of no one but her mother. 

* * I am, madam ; and I presume I speak to Mrs. 
Rushton?" 

**Yes. How is my mother, and where is Dr. 
Gibbon ? " 
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** Dr. Gibbon is away for a fortnight, and I am acting 
for him. I was called in to see Mrs. Sutton the day 
before yesterday, and I regret to tell you that she is 
very ill — very ill, indeed." 

Paula's large eyes seemed to start out of her white face. 

* * Is — there — no hope ? " she said, in a strange husky 
voice. 

The stranger replied gravely, — 

"There is no hope, madam, I regret to say. It is 
better you should know it at once." 

*'0h, let me go to her. Why am I slaying here ? " 
cried Paula wildly. 

She would have left the room, but Mr. Courtfield 
looked significantly at Hal Rushton, who laid a restrain- 
ing hand upon her. 

* * My dearest, stay with us. Don't you understand ? " 
" No ! What ? What would you say ? " 

**That your dear mother is happier than you or I, 
Paula. That she has gone beyond the reach of sor- 
row. " 

She gazed at him in a vague, wondering manner for 
a moment, and then, laying her head down on the 
table, burst into a violent flood of tears. 

'*It will do her good," said Hal mournfully. "She 
has suspected it from the beginning, though she has 
not said a word. Poor girl I it has come on her far too 
suddenly," 

"I might have told you the worst when I wrote," 
replied Courtfield, "for there was no illness. The 
poor lady was found dead the day before yesterday. I 
was only called in to testify to the cause of death, 
which must have taken place some hours before I saw 
her." 

"But where, then, was Eliza?" demanded Paula in 
her surprise, lifting her wet face for the doctor's scrutiny. 

" Who is Eliza? " he asked in his turn. 

"My mother's servant, who attended on her and the 
child. She used to come here every day. Why did 
she not give notice of her illness ? " 

"My dear lady, you puzzle me. There was no 
servant in the house when I entered it Indeed, the 
person who summoned me — a Mrs. Jones— told me 
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expressly that Mrs. Sutton was alone. She entered 
the cottage, I believe, accidentally, and was shocked 
at what she saw here." 

^^ Mrs, Jones!" repeated Paula wonderingly, **that 
is the baker's wife. But who was it opened the door 
to me, then ? " 

'*0h, that is an hospital nurse of my acquaintance 
whom I took upon myself to send for from Durnham, 
as I felt you would not like the body to lie here un- 
watched." 

** Thank you," replied Paula, as she commenced to 
weep afresh ; but suddenly she started up again with 
the question ; '* But the child — where, then, is the 
child?" 

'*The chad!" echoed Mr. Courtfield, in a tone of 
mystification. . > 

'*Yes, my little boy, who lived here with my mother. 
Where is he ? He must be with someone in Grassdene. 
Eliza must be taking care of him somewhere. Why 
are they not here to meet me } " 

'*I am quite unable to answer your questions, Mrs. 
Rushton. I am a stranger in Grassdene, and I never 
entered this cottage nor saw your poor mother until 
she was dead. It was Mrs. Jones who gave me your 
name and address. But she said nothing about a child. 
Perhaps the little boy is with her." 

**0h, I must see Mrs. Jones," exclaimed Paula 
impatiently. **I must hear all she can tell me about 
this terrible mystery. My mother, ill and alone. It 
is too horrible to think of. I shall not be satisfied till 
I have seen Mrs. Jones and Eliza. " 

"Mrs. Jones I will go and fetch for you at once," 
said Mr. Courtfield, taking up his hat, **and doubtless 
she will tell you where the servant is. If you want 
anything in my absence, will you call Nurse Moore ? 
You will find her very attentive and kind," and Mr. 
Courtfield hurried away. 

As he disappeared Hal held out both his arms \q 
Paula, and folded her closely to his heart. 

'* Weep here, my darling," he said. **I will give you 
twice the love I have done hitherto now that you have 
lost hers." 
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*' Hal," she whispered fearfully, **a;Aa/ shall we do 
about the child ? " 

** Don't worry your dear head about anything more 
than you can help at present All will come right in 
the end, Paula. You will have but to express your 
wishes for your husband to carry them out to the very 
best of his ability. " 

** Ah, what should I do without you ? " she cried as 
she nestled closely to him. "You are my world." 

But at this juncture in bustled Mrs. Jones, with her 
arms and face a mass of flour, fresh from the baking 
house. 

"Oh, Mrs. Rushton," she exclaimed, "how glad I 
am you're come, for I've had such a shock as I thought 
I could never have got over. Your poor dear ma ! " 

Paula had known the baker's wife before her first 
marriage, and consequently had no hesitation in speak- 
ing to her of her private affairs. 

"Yes, indeed, Mrs. Jones, it has been a terrible blow 
for all of us. But tell me how it happened. I want to 
know everything" 

"Lor*, my poor dear, there's nothing to tell, except 
that the day before yesterday, as 'Liza hadn't been round 
for the bread in the morning as usual, I thought I'd 
run in and see if there was any mistake, and when I 
walked in by the back door, which stood open, and 
went into the kitchen, you might have knocked me 
down with a feather, for there sat your poor dear ma, 
in all her clothes, stiff and cold. I thought she was 
sleeping at first, but when I touched her and see her 
face — there, it almost killed me, too." 

"Had there been — foul play?" demanded Paula, 
with horror-stricken eyes. 

"Oh, no, my dear, 'twas her heart, as the doctor will 
tell you, and it had been weak for years, as / knew 
well. And she couldn't have suffered, poor dear Ijady, 
for she looked as calm as an infant, just as she looks 
at this moment, bless her." 

"But where was Eliza, Mrs. Jones? Was she not 
with my poor mother when she was taken ill ? Why 
didn't she send for the doctor sooner ? " 

"My dear lady, no one knows where Eliza is. That 
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IS the strange part of it. I see her, as it might be, on 
the Saturday when she'came to our place for two loaves, 
and it was because she didn't call on the Monday, nor 
yet on the Tuesday, that I took the liberty to look in 
here. But none of us have seen Eliza since," not even 
her aunt, so we thought as Master Paulie had gone to 
you, perhaps " 

** Master Paulie with w/e/" interpolated her listener. 
** Who told you that? He has not been with me, Mrs. 
Jones, since my marriage." 

** Why, surely," cried the baker's wife, ** 'Liza told me 
on Saturday as the child was going or had gone (I'm 
sure I forget which) up to stay with you in Deepdale, 
and when the girl was missing, and your poor dear ma 
unable to say nothing to nobody, I made sure 'Liza had 
gone to take care of him. I was telling her aunt, Mrs. 
Chandler, so only last evening, as we was talking it 
over, and saying how strange it was as she had never 
come to say good-bye." 

But here she was interrupted by a loud cry from 
Paula, — 

**But where ft? the child, then? Where is my poor 
helpless little boy ? Oh, God ! am I to lose them both 
in one day?" 

Hal Rushton and Mrs. Jones both looked aghast. 
Where could the poor imbecile child be ? What mys- 
tery was involved in the death of Mrs. Sutton and the 
disappearance of her unfortunate charge ? 

**But the child must be somewhere in Grassdene," 
exclaimed Hal. ** He scarcely left his grandmother's 
sight. Some of the villagers must know where he is." 

** I'm sure he's not in Grassdene," returned the baker's 
wife, **for there isn't a soul here but what knows the 
other, and one would have no need to ask twice about 
it. Besides, haven't we all known Master Paulie from 
his birth ? And it was so natural to think he'd gone to 
visit his mother. I'm sure I never doubted it for a 
moment." 

"Something terrible must have happened," moaned 
Paula. **The boy has fallen over the cliffs, or been 
brutally murdered, and the shock has killed my poor 
mother. I feel sure of it She loved Paulie so dearly. 

13 
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But where is Eliza, who might have solved the mystery? 
Why has she disappeared also? Oh, Hal, the uncer- 
tainty and darkness of it ail seems the hardest part to 
bear." 

Hal tried to soothe and reassure his wife, but he had 
his own suspicions on the subject 

Supposing the poor child had lost his life through the 
carelessness of the servant, been drowned, perhaps, or 
allowed to fall over the cliffs, and the shock of hearing 
the news had killed Mrs. Sutton, what more likely than 
the fear of disclosure and blame had induced Eliza to 
run away from her native village and seek a situation 
elsewhere. But this was pure conjecture, and he would 
not worry his wife by suggesting it. Yet it was very 
hard to listen to her lamentations and fears and be able 
to say nothing to comfort her. After a while they went 
upstairs together hand in hand, and stood with bated 
breath beside the silent body of the dead. Mrs. Sutton, 
who had once been a very pretty woman, and had pos- 
sessed an amiable disposition, should ha\ e looked very 
calm and peaceful lying in her shroud. But she did not. 
There was a strained and anxious look upon her features, 
which her daughter noticed at once, as a sign that her 
death had not been a painless one. But Nurse Moore 
corrected her. It had been ascertained beyond doubt 
that her decease was due to failure of the action of the 
heart, and that her spirit had passed away as she sat in 
an ordinary manner in her arm-chair. But the grieving 
daughter could not be satisfied. She wept over the 
marble face of her dead mother until her husband drew 
her by force from the chamber, and then all her cry was 
for her lost child. The maternal solicitude which had 
seemed to slumber in the boy's presence was called to 
life under the dread that she should never see him again, 
and she passed the day in wild lamentations over her 
double loss and futile conjectures as to how one at least 
of them had been occasioned. 

** Hal," she said to her husband, as they sat at night 
together in the desolate little parlour, ** did Inot tell you, 
when I first heard of my poor mother's illness, that God 
had sent a judgment upon me for being so happy? 
What right had I to be light-hearted and prosperous, 
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and surrounded by friends, whilst I left my darling 
mother to live here alone, and bear all the trouble and 
anxiety of my ill-fated child ? It is as though I had been 
cowardly enough to run away from the burden I created 
for myself." 

** Your mother thought differently, Paula.- She told 
me that whenever she looked at poor little Paul she 
felt she could not blame herself sufficiently for having 
persuaded you — a child in experience — to marry a 
man of whom you both knew so little as Captain Bjorn- 
s6n.. I believe it was this feeling of self-reproach which 
made her so devoted to the child, and so anxious to 
relieve you of the burden of him." 

** Ah ! my mother was an angel," cried Paula, weep- 
ing afresh ; **she loved me too much. My unhappy 
marriage was the fault of no one except the man who 
turned it into a hell for me, and made me almost hate 
the sight of the poor child who reminded me of him. 
May God forgive me for it I shall never forgive myself. 
I was not a mother to Paulie. I scarcely ever felt as if 
he belonged to me. And yet, Hal, when he was first 
born, I was so fond and proud of him. I forgot all my 
past trouble in the joy of having a baby of my own. 
When he smiled at me, in a baby's meaningless way, I 
used to think he knew how miserable I had been, and 
wanted to console me for it, and dreamed of the time when 
he would be a strong, kind man, to defend me and take 
care of me and be the comfort of my life. And then, 
as time passed on and the smile never seemed to have 
any more meaning in it, and his eyes, which could see 
flowers and birds and water, failed to recognise me, and 
the dreadful truth was broken to me by Dr. Gibbon, 
that my boy was an idiot, my heart seemed to harden 
against Providence, and instead of pitying the poor little 
creature, I shrunk from him. Mother didn't. My own 
blessed mother opened her arms to the child whom my 
cold heart had deserted, and drew him into them. He 
never gave a proof of his want of intellect but she 
showered fresh love upon him, whilst /could remember 
nothing but the cruel blows and curses that made him 
what he was. And now it is all over. I feel that I am 
no longer a mother, and I would give the world to bring 
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him back again. My poor, innocent, unoflfendingf 
child ! " 

'* Paula, my dearest, you must not despair. We shall 
find him yet. The boy cannot have been lost in a place 
like this. Perhaps the girl Eliza, frightened by your 
mother's sudden death, ran home with Paulie to her 
friends. " 

**No ! No ! She has no friends. She is an orphan, 
and was brought up by her aunt, Mrs. Chandler, who 
complains of not having seen her before she left. Where 
Eliza may be, I cannot tell, but I am sure that my child 
is dead. He used to wander about these slopes all by 
himself looking for wild flowers. He must have fallen 
over them. His little body is lying somewhere on the 
beach, smashed to pieces. I feel it. I know it. I 
shall see it lying so all my life. Oh, Hal, this will kill 
me. I cannot remain on earth when those two have 
gone to Heaven." 

** But, Paula, if there is any foundation for your fears, 
you shall, at least, not remain in this torturing uncer- 
tainty," said Hal. "To-morrow I will engage men to 
search the whole of the coast for ten miles round, to see 
if they can find any traces of such a catastrophe. If 
they fail to do so, I hope you will be satisfied that you 
are mistaken." 

"But if he has not fallen over the cliffs, he may have 
been drowned in the sea. Oh, Hal, I am certain he 
has come by a violent death, and the shock killed my 
dear mother. Why else should she have that strained 
and pained look on her dead features. Nurse Moore 
says she can have suffered no physical pain, but she 
experienced some awful shock or fright, I am sure of 
that. All the rest of my life I shall be haunted by that 
look. It is as if she had died longing to tell me some- 
thing that would affect my peace of mind. And what 
could that be but the death of my poor child. Oh, 
God ! if I might but have seen and spoken to her, if only 
for ten minutes, before you took her away from me for 
ever. " 

" Paula, my darling,! know what you must be sufifering 
under this harrowing suspense, but don't lose heart until 
we have seen Eliza. We must be able to trace Eliza. 
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A girl like that could not have possessed the means to 
go very far. If she has been frightened away by your 
mother's death, she is sure to come back after a while. 
Hunger alone will compel her to do so. Mr. Court- 
field told me that your old friend Dr. Gibbon is expected 
back to-morrow. Try and be patient till you have seen 
him. He may be able to throw light upon the subject 
For my sake, Paula, for my sake, don't make yourself 
ill with the violence of your grief.'* 

But though Paula did not reject her husband's tender- 
ness, it only seemed to make her tears flow faster, until 
she wept herself to sleep, from sheer exhaustion, in 
his arms. 

The next day brought home Dr. Gibbon, but he could 
give them no relief. He was very much shocked to 
hear of his old friend's sudden death (although he had 
known what she had suffered from for years past), but 
he could tell them nothing about little Paul, whose dis- 
appearance, with that of the servant girl, was as mys- 
terious to him as to everyone else. The last time he 
had seen the child and his grandmother they had both 
been in their usual health and spirits, and he had a toy 
in his portmanteau which he had brought back for the 
little boy. He visited every house in the village, ques- 
tioning as he went, but not a soul appeared to have 
heard or seen anything to point to the occurrence of 
an accident. The person who could be traced as the 
very last to have seen or spoken with Paulie was a 
little girl called Becky Silver, who affirmed she had met 
him and Eliza on Tuesday morning whilst they were 
talking to a man. 

"Who was the man ? " demanded Dr. Gibbon. 

**I don't know, sir. I never see'd 'im before. I'm 
thinking he was a tramp. He was very dusty and 'is 
at was broken." 

''Was he young or old }" 

'*I don't know, sir. I couldn't see 'is face. They 
was on the other side of the 'edge. I think the man 
was begging or summat. I 'eard 'Liza talking to 'im, 
but Paulie 'e never say nothing. " 

''Where did they go?" 
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'* They didn't go nowheres, sir. They stood still on 
t'other side the 'edge." 

" Did Eliza seem friendly with this man ? " 

*' No, sir. She didn't seem nothink. She was 
settling Paulie's pinafore/' 

'* Why didn't you speak to them, Becky ? " 

** Oh, I never do, sir. I can't a-bear'Liza, and Paulie 
he's got no sense. I didn't even nod to 'em. I just 
walked on and said nothink." 

**This witness can evidently throw no light upon the 
mystery," said Dr. Gibbon to Hal Rushton ; **but I 
don't like the idea of the tramp. And yet, what would 
a tramp get by carrying off or murdering this poor 
little child ? He did not belong to rich people. The 
clothes on his back would not have fetched five 
shillings." 

** And yet murder has been committed for less," re- 
marked Hal. 

**You are right, sir, but not in open daylight and 
in the presence of a witness. It's the girl's disappear- 
ance that puzzles me. What has she gone away for ? 
It is incomprehensible." 

** My wife will insist that some accident must have 
happened to the child through the carelessness of the 
servant, and that when she found the announcement 
caused her mistress's death she was so terrified that 
she ran away." 

*' It would be an excellent surmise if an accident Iiad 
happened, but how could a child fall over these cliffs 
without all the village knowing it ? The population 
lives by fishing. The beach is seldom without men 
and women on it" 

*' So / say, but to satisfy Paula I have engaged a dozen 
fishermen who know the coast to search it in every 
possible place. The certainty of the poor child's death 
would be better than this cruel suspense. I feel, if it 
goes on, that it will kill her." 

"No, no; she will get over it. It is doubly hard 
coming at the same time as her mother's death, but the 
boy could never have been anything but a trouble to her, 
and when time has convinced her that he is gone for 
ever, she will find it a relief. And let us hope she may 
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in due time have other children to make her entirely 
forget her unfortunate firstborn." 

**God grant it," said Hal Rushton reverently. 

But though every trouble was taken, and no money 
was spared, not a trace could be found of the missing 
child or servant girl, and inquiries at the nearest station 
proved of no avail. No such man as Becky Silver had 
described had been known to alight at or depart from 
the platform, and the only thing left to be done was to 
place descriptions of the missing persons in the hands 
of the police. Alter which the whole agitation seemed 
to go to sleep for ever. Meantime, Mrs. Sutton's funeral 
took place, and Hal Rushton and Dr. Gibbon were the 
only mourners who followed to see her laid to rest in 
the little graveyard beside the hill, whilst Paula sat at 
home like a statue, stupefied with grief. She had left 
off accusing herself of being the murderer of her mother 
and the destroyer of her child, but one could plainly 
see that she still believed it. 

The mother's love, that had slept so long, had 
wakened with tenfold force, and no woman who has 
loved and lost her baby could ever suffer as Paula suffered 
at the hands of her accusing conscience. Even when 
Hal, in his great love and pity for her, timidly suggested 
what Dr. Gibbon had alluded to, and told her he should 
pray that God would send another child to comfort and 
console her, she turned round upon him in a manner 
she had never done before, and declared she wanted 
no more children ; that nothing and no one could 
make up to her for the loss of Paulie ; and that she 
should weep for him to the end of her days. 

And so her husband took her back to Highbridge 
Hall, still miserable and dejected, and with the ter- 
rible doubt about her child to make matters worse, 
and a great dread of meeting any of her friends or 
neighbours again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE widow's stratagem. 

It was about a week after the young Rushtons' 
return to Deepdale, and the widow and her son were 
seated at tea together in the parlour of Wavertree 
Cottage, when they perceived Sarah Brennan at the 
garden gate. The table was in much the same condition 
as it used to be at Highbridge Hall before Paula was 
installed as mistress there. An iron tray, without 
a cloth, held the teapot and cups and saucers, whilst 
the bread, bearing greasy marks of butter over it, and 
the butter plentifully besprinkled with bread crumbs, 
were set upon the red worsted tablecloth, after the 
fashion of the lower classes. There was no stint, 
however, though plenty of vulgarity. Eggs and cream 
from the Highbridge dairy, and home-made preserves 
from the Highbridge store-room — part of the spoils car- 
ried away after the domestic siege — were engaging 
the attention of Mrs. Rushton and her son, when they 
perceived Lady Bristowe's companion wrestling with 
the latch of the gate. 

*' Why, lor', if there ain't that woman Brennan," cried 
the widow, with her mouth full. ** What on hearth can 
she want with us ? I'm sure I've never given her any 
encouragement, but I s'pose we must hoffer her a dish 
of tea. " 

*'That won't 'arm us," rejoined Ted Snaley. "But 
look 'ere, mother, don't you be a-giving yourself away, 
at the same time, as you did to Ellen Foster yesterday 
arternoon, You told 'er a deal too much. *' Wot's the 
good of letting all Deepdale know as we're not intimate 
at the ' All ? Don't you s'pose it'll go round the place ? 
Don't we 'ope to be so, and mean to be so, into the 
bargin ? But I'm always a- telling you you must work 
more dark. Pretend as we knows everything, and are 
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always there, and then it'll come quite natural when 
we are. Do you understand me now ? " 

"Lor', yes, Ted. But do go and 'elp that poor 
creature,for she don't seem to know where the latch is." 

** All right But, remember, if she tells you anything 
you don't know you're to look as if you did. " 

*'I won't forget, Teddy. You're a sharp 'un, to be 
sure," replied the widow, chuckling over his advice. 

In another minute Miss Sarah Brennan had found 
her way into the room. 

** Good-evening," ejaculated her hostess ; ** this is a 
honner, to be sure. I 'ope I see you well, miss, and hall 
the Habbey party. How do her ladyship like this 
change? Quite chilly, ain't it.? We shall have winter 
'ere before we knows it. You'll 'ave a cup of tea?" 

** Thank you, Mrs. Rushton, 1 shall be obliged," re- 
turned Mrs. Brennan, ** for I've been on my feet all the 
afternoon. Her ladyship has driven over to see Lord 
and Lady Warden, and dropt me in Deepdale on her 
way, and I'm going to walk back to the Abbey this even- 
ing. We drove first to the Hall to inquire after Mrs. Hal 
Rushton, but she wouldn't see us, and we could hear no 
particulars whatever. Lady Bristowe was sadly vexed. 
She has taken such an interest in Mrs. Rushton she quite 
thought she would be admitted, whoever was denied. 
I could see it ruffled her. So I thought I would 
walk over here before I went home and learn if you 
could give me a little information about the matter." 

The widow had just began to say, **Lor', my dear, I 
don't know no more than you do," when a violent kick 
under the table from Mr. Snaley's hobnailed boots re- 
called her to her senses. 

"Lor', my dear," she said instead, "I don't know 
as I can tell you anything satisfactory. It's a family 
matter, you see, that only concerns ourselves. My 
poor daughter-in-law has lost her poor mother very 
euddent like, and it's so upset 'er, as well it may, that 
she feels as if she could'nt a-bear to see no one but Ted 
and me. " 

"And Mr. Rushton, I suppose?" said Miss Brennan, 
as she sipped her tea. 

*'0h, 'Al, of course. He don't count He's the 
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same to *er as me and my boy there. But she's very 
much shook and upset, and quite ill, as you may say, 
and confined to her room." 

**But how did it all happen, Mrs. Rushton? That 
is what her ladyship wants to know. The gentleman 
was out when we called to-day, and the servant 
knew nothing except that Mrs. Hal Rushtori had lost 
her mamma very suddenly, and had seen no one since 
she came home but Mrs. Measures." 

**And me and mother. The first person she called 
out for was mother," interpolated Ted. 

** In course," said Mrs. Rushton, *' and what more 
nateral, poor dear. " 

** You can tell me, then, how it was that Mrs. Sutton 
died ? Her ladyship is anxious to hear all the partic- 
ulars." 

**Mrs. *oo P" cried the widow. 

**Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. Rushton's mother. Ah! I know 
she called herself * Stafford ' whilst she was teaching at 
the schoolhouse, but she told Lady Bristowe that she 
only did that to save the family name." 

**0h, yes, in course," repeated the widow, who had 
got so out of her depth that her tea and bread-and-but- 
ter effected a collision that caused her to choke and 
splutter for the next five minutes. ** And so Mrs. 'Al 
told her ladyship that. Well, I didn't think she'd let it 
out of the family, but there's no 'arm done, arter all, 
and she can please 'erself. And what more is it you 
want to know, miss ? " 

** What did Mrs. Sutton die of ? Was it heart com- 
plaint ? " 

** Yes, miss, it were. She was always complaining 
of it, poor dear, for years past, and it took her off sud- 
dent at the last, as it always do. There ain't much to 
tell beside that Mrs. 'Al 'eard the noos the evening she 
give the * feet ' at the 'All. Me and Ted, we wasn't there, 
as perhaps you've 'eard, miss. My son and daughter, of 
course, they was most pressing as we should go, but I 
had an 'orful attack of tic-doloureux, and Ted 'e's that 
dootiful 'e wouldn't leave me. 'Al, 'e says, * Whatever 
shall we do without you, mother ? ' 'e says ; but there, 
miss, you can understand it must be painful for me to 
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attend any merrymaking in the 'ouse where my dear 
good 'usband lived and died." 

**0h, yes, I can quite understand it," replied Miss 
Brennan ; '*and then your daughter-in-law didn't be- 
have quite nicely to you or anyone while she was at 
the schoolhouse, did she ? Of course, I don't mean 
anything wrong, but we heard of it over at the Abbey, 
at least I did, and so did our curate, Mr. Vernon." 

Mrs. Rushton was just about to launch forth on her 
beloved scandal when another kick from Ted caused 
her to wince with pain. 

"Lor', Ted," she exclaimed rather testily, ** I wish 
you'd keep your feet t'other side the table. You al- 
ways was fine in the feet from a boy. You're quite 
mistook. Miss Brennan, as everybody helse was about 
the school'ouse," she continued to her guest. ** It was 
a mistake from beginning to end, as even our vicar Mr. 
Measures 'ad to acknowledge. Why, she stayed in 
the vicarage first of all, and er ladyship called on 'er 
there. You must have 'eard that as well." 

**0h, yes, ma'am. I've heard pretty well every- 
thing" rejoined Miss Brennan; "but her ladyship 
having, as you may say, taken up Mr. and Mrs. Hal 
Rushton, and shown a good deal of sympathy about 
Mrs. Sutton's state of health, is naturally hurt at being 
kept in the dark about her death, as she quite expected 
to be the first to hear all the particulars. " 

"But there ain't nothing to tell," replied Mrs. Rush- 
ton. "As soon as Mrs. 'Al 'eard 'er mother was ill she 
went went down with 'er 'usband to Devonshire, but 
the poor lady was gone before they got there. And 
when the burial was over they come 'ome. And it 
shook the poor orirl up considerably, as it would do to 
hanyone with a eart." 

"And was Mrs. Sutton buried at — at — I forget the 
name of the place where she lived," said Sarah Bren- 
nan inquisitively. 

The widow, who had never heard it, was non- 
plussed. 

"No, she wasn't," she answered stoutly ; "the body 
was taken away to be buried in the family vault in 
London." 
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** Bravo, mother ! " cried Ted Snaley, clapping her on 
the back when Miss Brennan, finding she could extract 
no further information, had disappeared, ** you did 
famously. Blest if I couldn't 'ave roared aloud when 
you come out with the family vault Don't you see 
how much better it is not to let out as we're all at 
loggerheads ? " 

** Yes. But I say, Ted, there's summat fishy about 
Mrs. 'AL I always said so, and I'm sure on it Now, 
why did she give a false name when she come here } " 

** That jest what I want you to find out, but you 
won't do it by sticking at Wavertree Cottage. I bet 
there's lots be'ind that no one knows but 'erself. 
Things, p'r'aps, as would make 'Al kick 'er out from 
the 'All like a dog. Think of that And you're just 
the woman to worm 'em out of 'er." 

**Aye, if she'd take a little more kindly to me. But 
she 'as sich a stand-off manner with 'er." 

** So she 'ad when things were all right, but this here 
is jest your time. From what I 'ear, she's regular down 
in 'er luck. Charlotte the dairymaid told me yesterday 
that she's quite ill with frettin', and she won't see no one. 
Mrs. Measures was in her room for ten minutes when 
she first come 'ome, and that's all. She's refused her- 
self to heverybody, and don't seem to 'ave no 'eart even 
to order dinner, nor to go hout nor hin, but sits all day 
in 'crown room crying." 

**But if she won't see no one, Ted, what's the use of 
my trying." 

''Well, you must go to 'er as a nuss, and not as a 
visitor. Make some of you beef jelly, or other nostrums, 
and take it up in your 'and. And if she won't see you 
the first day, go the second, and the third, until she do 
see you. You can do it if you choose, mother. And 
now that the shooting season's on, 'Al's out all day 
almost, and you will be able to get at 'er alone. Make 
yourself useful to 'er. Order the dinners, and look after 
the 'ousekeeping, and see if you can't get back some of 
your old hinfluence at the 'All." 

** You're a very clever lad, Ted," exclaimed his mother, 
as she regarded his ugly face and ungainly figure with 
fond admiration. 
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"Well, I can see through a brick wall as far as any, 
I s'pose," rejoined her amiable offspring, **and I am sure 
if you wants to get any hinfluence hover that young 
person, you must do it by fair means and not by foul. 
Don't you remember what a fuss she made over that 
there pincushion you took to 'er when we went to the 
'All ? " 

**Yes, and it was you as told me to take it, too. 
Well, Ted, I'll foller your advice again, my lad, and set 
about making some of my beef jelly. It'll set beauti- 
ful this cool weather. And V\\ make a junket as well. 
Grapes and game and all sorts they ave at the 'All, but 
they 'aven't an 'and like mine to turn out jellies and 
junkets. " 

Accordingly, the very next day saw Mrs. Rushton 
taking her way to Highbridge Hall, carrying a basket 
carefully covered with a white cloth. She did not ask 
for admittance. She walked straight into the house, 
through the kitchen premises, and Hal being after the 
pheasants and partridges, there was no one in authority 
to bar the way. The servants had no right to deny her 
ingress, and they would not have dreamt of doing so, 
considering the position she had so lately held there. 
She merely asked for dishes on which to pile her dain- 
ties, and inquired in which room Mrs. Hal Rushton was 
to be found, 

**I think the mistress is in her boo-daw," replied the 
housemaid, *'but I'm afraid you won't get in, mum. 
She won't open the door for nobody. " 

**0h, Tm sure she will open it for w/e,"said the 
widow, as she arranged her offerings upon a tray. 

**She haven't eaten enough to feed a fly since she 
come 'ome," remarked the cook. 

'* That's why I've brought 'er some of my sickroom 
jelly," returned Mrs. Rushton. *'You mustn't be of- 
fended, cook, but I've sick-nussed for thirty years, and 
should know summat about it by this time." 

**Oh, no offence, Mrs. Rushton, mum," cried the 
cook. **I should have thought a nice solid bit o' beef 
would 'ave done the missus more good, but there's no 
sayin'. Some relishes one thing and some another, and 
so long as you eat it don't much signify what it is," and 
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SO the widow was allowed to carry her tray upstairs 
without molestation. 

Poor Paula was indeed very much in need of com- 
fort She had cried herself nearly blind, but her tears 
had brought her no relie£ She could think, indeed, of 
her poor mother as safe and happy in Heaven, but her 
heart was sick and heavy with fears for Paul. Where 
was he ? What was he doing ? Was he alive and suffer- 
ing, or dead and at rest ? These thoughts tortured her 
day and night, and she felt as if they would never be 
satisfied. She shrunk from seeing any of her friends or 
acquaintances. She could not speak of her mother yet 
The wound had been too recently inflicted, and she 
feared lest in her agony of doubt she might blurt out 
something about Paul. Her husband was everything 
that was good and kind to her, and if love could have 
cured her pain, it would have already disappeared, but 
he could do nothing to mitigate the tortures of suspense 
and remorse which she was suffering. And so she had 
prayed him to leave her, had even summoned up the 
ghost of a smile with which to send him on his way, 
and tried hard, as soon as he was gone, to reduce the 
chaos of her mind to some sort of order, and force her- 
self to attend to her household duties. But anyone who 
has tried it knows how very difficult that is whilst the 
heart is bowed down with grief and the mind distracted 
with anxiety. The petty details of choice and expendi- 
ture jar so tetribly by contrast with the bigness of one's 
sorrow, and it hurts one's pride to break down before 
one's inferiors. Paula was feeling all this as she lay 
face downwards on the sofa in her boudoir and heard 
a low tap at the door. 

"It's all right, cook," she answered fretfully. 
"There's no hurry. Mr. Rushton will not be home till 
seven. I will send down my orders as soon as I have 
thought of something." 

But a voice answered, — 

"It ain't the cook, my dear. It's jest me as has took 
the liberty to bring you a little jelly of my own making," 
and without waiting for permission Mrs. Rushton 
opened the door and entered the room. 

Paula sat up on the sofa and regarded her wonder- 
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ingly. She could not believe at first wlio had invaded 
her privacy, and to do the widow justice she was hon- 
estly shocked by the young wife's appearance. Paula's 
complexion was white and sodden from lengthened 
weeping. Her hair was untidily twisted round her head 
and she wore a dress of black crape cloth, without the 
slightest relief, which added to the pallor of her counte- 
nance. She looked wonderfully altered, indeed, from 
the handsome young woman who had received her 
friends so short a time ago at the garden-party. All her 
beauty seemed to have vanished in an hour. Mrs. Rush- 
ton could not restrain her surprise. 

**0h, lor', my dear," she exclaimed, *'you do look 
bad. Why, whatever 'ave you been a-doing to your- 
self?" 

**I cannot see any visitors. Indeed, I am not fit for 
it," said Paula faintly. '*I am sorry, Mrs. Rushton, 
but I must ask you to excuse me." 

** Well, well, I ain't a visitor — I'm only a sick-nuss, 
and you've no call even to speak to me," replied the 
widow, as she placed her tray upon the table. **But 
it won't do for you to go without nourishment for so 
long, and so I 'ave made bold to bring you a little 
beef jelly and a Devonshire junket. And a glass of 
sherry wine, too. That won't do you no 'arm." 

** But I cannot " commenced Paula. 

**0h, yes, you can. You've no need to worry over 
them, but jest leave 'em there, and put a spoonful to 
your lips as you feel inclined. You mustn't go too long, 
you know — not for 'Al's sake, nor yet your own. And 
though *e never did like me, my dear, on accounts of 
my marrying his father, I've lost my own poor mother, 
you see, at eighty-nine, and I feels for you." 

Paula laid her head down upon the sofa again, and 
concealed her face from view. 

** Now, I'm not going to talk of it, my dear. I know 
my place too well for that. I know that though my poor 
dear good 'usband made me mistress of all 'e 'ad, I'm 
not a lady born, and Mr. 'Al need never think as I'd 
presume on the past now that he very think is haltered. 
But 'aving kep' 'ouse for 'im for so many years and 
knowing well what a 'ardship it is to look after 
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dinners and sichlike for a young person in your cir- 
cumstances, I thought I'd come up and see if I could 
be of hany use to you with the servants — not to hin- 
trude, you hunderstand, but to save you the trouble of 
thinking at sich a time." 

**Mrs. Rushton," said Paula, raising her head again, 
** I think it is very kind of you to have thought of it — 
very, very kind. I don't seem as if I could think even 
of such trifles. My head aches so — and — and — every- 
think upsets me." 

** Yes, yes, I know," replied the widow soothingly, 
** and I didn't ought to be here, but I wanted to bring 
you up the jelly and junket myself, and I'm going 
immediate. Well, now, don't you trouble to think of 
nothink. I'll order the dinners and breakfast and 
heverythink if it'll save you a-doing of it And to- 
morrow I'll come back and do the same. And don't 
let Mr. 'Al worrit hisself, thinking as he'll see me. 
I've come up to try and save^ow, my poor dear, and 
I'll keep out of sight, never you fear." 

*' Don't say that,'* urged Paula ; ** you are doing me 
a great kindness. I wanted a little help so much just 
now, and Hal will be the first to acknowledge it. But 
I am really not fit to talk." 

*'In course not I know what you're feeling, jest 
as if it was myself. And so now I'll go and see as 
Mr. 'Al as heverythink comfortable against 'e comes 
'ome. But won't you take jest one teaspoonful of jelly 
afore I goes?" said Mrs. Rushton coaxingly. 

*'To please j'ow, I will," replied Paula. 

She swallowed two or three spoonfuls, and half a 
glass of wine, and Mrs. Rushton descended to the 
kitchen quarters convinced that her victory was won. 
There she told the servants, much to their dissatisfac- 
tion, that their mistress had deputed her to issue the 
necessary household orders, and there she remained 
till she had seen the seven o'clock dinner, to which 
Hal sat down alone, properly dished and served, when 
she resumed her walking attire and walked back to 
Wavertree Cottage to receive the congratulations of her 
son. Hal Rushton was the least satisfied of all at the 
new arrangement He returned home from shooting 
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as the afternoon drew in, and sat down rather sad and 
disappointed to a lonely dinner. Paula declared herself 
to be still too ill or too miserable to come downstairs, and 
the young husband could not help comparing the de- 
pressing influence of the present with the happy remem- 
brance of the past How long, he wondered, as he 
descended to the dining-room, would his comfort be sac- 
rificed to his wife's grief for her mother and her child. 
But a charming little dinner awaited him. He had been 
forced to put up with anything the country cook chose 
to give him since his return home, but this evening she 
had apparently excelled herself. A dish of dainty cut- 
lets, a roast partridge, and some of his favourite pan- 
cakes, soon put Hal into a better humour, for the very 
best of men are influenced by their dinner, and after a 
glass or two of Burgundy he felt happy and hopeful 
again. 

**My compliments to the cook," he said gaily, as 
he got up from the table, **and tell her that's the best 
dinner she's given me this week, and now that she has 
got into the straight path, I hope she'll keep to it. Has 
your mistress taken anything to-day? " 

"Only a little jelly and beef-tea, sir," replied the 
parlour-maid. 

**Well, send the tea up to her room, and tell cook to 
let us have something nice with it — buttered toast or 
cakes. Perhaps Mrs. Ruston will fancy them." And 
he ran up, two steps at a time, into Paula's presence. 

She was sitting up now, gazing with grief-stricken 
eyes upon the fast-gathering shadows that were settling 
down upon the lawn and surrounding foliage and leav- 
ing the little room in darkness. 

Hal sat down on the sofa beside her, and threw his 
arms about her waist. 

'* My darling," he exclaimed fondly, " why do you sit 
in the dark ? It is so gloomy." 

** It suits me all the better, Hal. I am gloomy, too." 

** But you mustn't give way to it, Paula. You must 
try to look upon the brighter side of things. " 

"What brighter side is there for me? Oh, this ter- 
rible uncertainty," pressing her hands against her heart, 
"it is killing me." 

14 
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**No, dearest, for my sake, do not say anything so 
cruel. Try to believe it is a certainty, Paula. You 
know how careful Dr. Gibbon and I were to leave no 
stone unturned to ascertain the truth, and that the case 
is now in the hands of the sharpest detectives in London, 
so that if there is anything further to learn about it we 
shall, without doubt, receive the information." 

**And meanwhile, Hal — " replied Paula in a voice of 
pain. 

* * Meanwhile, darling, however hard the suspense is 
to bear, you only share it with all those who have lost 
friends at sea or by any other mysterious accident. 
Hundreds of mourners receive no certain assurance of 
their loss, except such as time and silence bring them. 
Not that I would depreciate the pain, my dearest, only 
it grieves me so to see you looking so pale and un- 
happy. What have you eaten to-day ? " 

**0h, plenty," said Paula listlessly. ** The servants 
have sent me up something almost every hour. " 

** / have had a capital dinner," continued Hal briskly ; 
'*all my favourite dishes. I sent out my compliments 
to cook in return for it, but I fancy they are due here 
instead, and that my dear girl has been trying to combat 
her own feelings for the sake of her unworthy husband's 
comfort. I only wish you had enlivened the meal with 
your presence, dear. Then it would have been per- 
fect." 

**/ didn't order it," replied Paula, in the same languid 
voice. *'I can't think of anything now. My head 
throbs so. It was Mrs. Rushton." 

"Mrs, Rushionf" repeated Hal, with a frown. 

** Yes. She came up here this morning to know if 
she could be of any use to me with the housekeeping, 
and I was only too thankful to let her do it She brought 
me some jelly and junket she had made herself. I am 
sure she means to be kind." 

** Perhaps," replied Hal, in an altered tone, "but the 
question is, io whom ? I am sorry you encouraged her, 
Paula. I would rather have dined off cook's hashed 
mutton by far." 

"Well, I am not fit to do anything at present, and 
no one else has offered to help me." 
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"Mrs. Measures is only too anxious to be with you, 
and is a far better companion for you than Mrs. Rush- 
ton." 

"How could I ask Mrs. Measures to come here and 
order the dinner, and look after the servants, when she 
has her own house to superintend ? " said Paula fretfully. 
"Besides, Mrs. Rushton didn't offer herself as a com- 
panion. She only proposed to save me the household 
drudgery that I feel at present utterly unfit for. I think 
you are very hard upon her, Hal. She can't help hav- ' 
ing been bom in an inferior position to your own." 

"And I have never blamed her for it," replied her 
husband ; " but I know her better than you do. I made 
a vow when she left the Hall that she should never 
re-enter it. However, if she is of any assistance to 
you " 

"Of course she is an assistance to me, and more so 
than any stranger could be, because she is familiar with 
all your likes and dislikes." 

"She certainly managed to send up a dinner to my 
taste to-day, and it is all the more surprising because 
when she lived here, with that detestable son of hers, 
I never had anything fit to eat Pray is she hanging 
about the house now ? " 

" Oh, no, I suppose not I conclude when she had 
arranged the meals that she went home. But she said 
she should come again to-morrow." 

Hal gave a kind of mock groan, 

"I hope the elegant Ted is not a necessary part of 
the invasion," he said. 

Paula began to cry. She was so weakened she was 
quite unfit to bear the least raillery or opposition. 

"Why should he be? "she exclaimed. "Why do 
you hint at such a thing ? If you don't wish me to have 
any help or assistance, now that I am so broken down 
I am unfit for anything, go and tell Mrs. Rushton not to 
come here again, and I will try and struggle on as best 
I can alone. But oh, Hal," she continued, amidst 
gasping sobs, "if I cannot have rest and peace and 
quiet whilst my brain seems as if it were on fire, I shall 
go mad — I shall go mad, I know I shall — or I shall 
die." 
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Sh6 flung herself, in utter abandonment, upon the 
sofa as she concluded, and there was nothing left for 
Hal to do but to soothe her. He hated the very names 
of the widow and her son, but he loved his wife from 
the bottom of his heart, and felt for her bereavement as 
deeply as it was possible for him to do. He threw his 
arms about her slender form, and pressed his lips upon 
the long fair hair that streamed over her shoulders, and 
^assured her a dozen times that she should never hear 
him breathe another word against any arrangement 
that tended to her comfort. He would welcome any 
one who relieved her of the duties she felt unequal to 
perform, and if the Hall had become distasteful to her he 
would take her away at once — to the seaside, or on the 
continent, anywhere — so long as it brought peace and 
distraction to her overwrought nerves. Paula lay and 
listened to him almost as if she were in a dream, until 
a sense of the self-sacrifice he was proposing smote 
upon her understanding. 

*' But to go away noWy'* she said at length, in a tone of 
wonder, *' when the shooting season is at its height, and 
hunting is just about to begin. If you were to take me 
away from Deepdale now, you would lose your whole 
year's pleasure, Hal." 

"And do you think that fact would influence me for 
one moment against the thought of doing you good, 
Paula ? How little you must think of my love for you. 
Why, dearest, I would give up hunting and shooting and 
every pursuit I like best, not only for a season but a 
lifetime, to bring back the flush of health to your face, 
the light of happiness to your eyes. You don't realise 
how I love you, Paula. " 

"You are too good — too good," she murmured as she 
seized his hand and kissed it. "But oh, my poor 
mother — my poor child I Oh, Hal, do you think I 
shall ever know for certain what has become of Paulie ? " 

"I am sure of it," he replied, with a feigned assur- 
ance which he did not feel. "It is impossible but that 
such means as we have employed must sooner or later 
prove successful. Only, my love must try and have 
patience. And now, what is it to be ? Will you come 
away with me somewhere ? " 
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"No, no, Hal; let me stay here — here, where the 
news will reach me soonest I am quite content — 
indeed I am. Only, let me see no one and hear no 
one unless I choose, and by-and-by this cloud will pass 
away, and I shall be myself again." 

Hal Rushton sighed, but did not answer. He thought 
silence and solitude the worst things possible for her, 
but the medical men had told him to let her have her 
own way, and he feared to disobey them. So the days 
and weeks and months passed on, and very few people 
in Deepdale saw anything of young Mrs. Rushton, 
whilst the widow had quite re-established herself as 
housekeeper at Highbridge HalL 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SCANDAL SPREADS. 

Of all Paula's acquaintances, Lady Bristowe was the 
most indignant at the turn affairs had taken. She had 
quite expected that the sudden devotion she had con- 
ceived for the young wife was reciprocal, and that she 
would be the first if notthe only person admitted to weep 
over her trouble with her, and carry the interesting de- 
tails far and wide. And when she found that day after 
day she received the same message, that Mrs. Hal 
Rushton was not well enough to see anybody, she be- 
came affronted (as foolish people are apt to be), and 
from having been Paula's warmest partisan became 
ready to cavil at her actions before anyone. The insult 
(as Lady Bristowe considered it) was greatly aggravated 
one day when, as her carriage stood before the Hall 
door and she received the same answer to her inquiries, 
the shabby figure of the Widow Rushton was seen to 
walk up the drive and enter the charmed portals with- 
out a question. 

** Who is that person in black ? " demanded her lady- 
ship, with vulgar curiosity. 
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The servant hesitated a moment. 

^^ That, your ladyship? Oh, that's Mrs. Rushton as 
was — the old lady, your ladyship — the old gentleman's 
widow. " 

*' And what is she doing here? I thought Mrs. Hal 
Rushton didn't notice her," continued Lady Bristowe. 

" Oh, yes, my lady. She's here every day almost. 
She does all the housekeeping since the mistress has 
been so poorly, and sees after the masters dinners." 

** And does your mistress see her ? " 

"Sometimes, my lady. Mrs. Rushton nurses the 
mistress, like, and takes her trays up to her room. 
But she don't eat nothing to speak of." 

"And your mistress can't see me ?" 

** She sent her kind regards, if you please, my lady, 
and she ain't well enough to see no one yet.*' 

"Very good. Palmer" (this to the coachman), "drive 
home." 

And Lady Bristowe sank back on her seat, very red 
and indignant, and highly offended, and from that day 
was quite ready to discuss Paula's behaviour from the 
worst point of view. 

"But you must not forget," said Mr. Vernon, when 
she laid her complaint before him, "that Mrs. Rushton 
has not been brought up in the same sphere of life as 
yourself, and is probably ignorant that she is guilty of 
a breach of manners in excluding you when she admits 
so undesirable a person as old Farmer Rushton's 
widow." 

" Oh, that's only an excuse, Mr. Vernon, because the 
girl's young and pretty. Isn't she the daughter of an 
officer in the Royal Navy? Where could she have 
learned better manners than in the service ? " 

" Perhaps so — had she enjoyed the advantages of it. 
But, you know, she was only the village schoolteacher 
of Deepdale, and not quite blameless even in that lowly 
department. For my part, I was quite astonished to 
find her as ladylike as she is." 

"She told us why she turned teacher — to assist her 
mother, the person who is dead. But what do you 
mean by saying she was not 'quite blameless,' Mr. 
Vernon ? " 
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The curate looked distressed. 

** Surely you must have heard of it. I wouldn't have 
mentioned it had I thought otherwise. But — so in- 
timate as you are with the Measures " 

"Why, it was the Measures who introduced this- girl 
tome." 

"Just so ; and therefore the little scandal (whatever 
it was) is not worth repeating, since you may be 
sure, had ihey believed it, they would never have con- 
tinued to honour Mrs. Rushton with their acquaint- 
ance." 

"But what was it? If the Measures could bear it 
with impunity, so can I." 

"But is it kind or wise to spread such tales? They 
are like the grain of mustard seed that grows up in a 
night They are far better forgotten." 

"Not if there is no truth in them. Since you have 
said so much, Mr. Vernon, I must insist on your finish- 
ing the story." 

"I wish I had never commenced it; but I made 
sure you had already been told. It was an ill-natured 
report set abroad, I believe, by the churchwarden, Mr. 
Gribble." 

"I know Mr. Gribble. We have our straw, I think, 
from him. What did he say about Mrs. Rushton ? " 

"I really can handly remember," replied the curate, 
who was sincerely repenting his rash allusion ; " but I 
know it was made the subject of a clerical inquiry, from 
which the young lady emerged, it must be presumed, 
with flying colours, since Mr. and Mrs. Measures still 
visit her." 

"But you said she had not been 'quite blameless,'" 
persisted Lady Bristowe, who scented a scandal. 

" I am vexed with myself for using such an expres- 
sion. Lady Bristowe. It was not fair to your young 
friend." 

"Oh, don't call her by that name, Mr. Vernon. She 
has behaved so curiously, not to say ungratefully, to 
me lately, that I really cannot look upon myself any 
longer as her friend. " 

" I am sorry for that. I think you should (as I said 
before) make allowances for her. I think, myself, she 
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was too young and refined for the position of a school 
teacher. The churchwardens expected her to behave 
as a servant, whereas she took upon herself the liberties 
of a gentlewoman. *' 

** In what way ? " 

** By receiving her friends in the schoolhouse after 
hours. " 

*^Men friends? " said her ladyship sharply. 

** I dont know —I am not quite sure — I am really not 
competent to give an opinion/* stammered the curate. 
**I think, if you wish to hear the story, you had better 
apply to Mrs. Measures, Lady Bristowe, who is sure to 
know the truth." 

*' Oh, it's not of much interest to me,' cried her lady- 
ship, tossing her head, and getttng very red in the face. 
** The young woman is hardly likely to come to Tor 
Abbey again after the heartless manner in which she has 
treated me. She has been home for nearly six weeks, 
Mr. Vernon, and hardly a day has passed without my 
going or sending to inquire after her health, and asking 
if I could be of any service to her, and I have received 
nothing in return but the coldest and most consistent 
refusal — always the same message, that she is too ill to 
see anyone. And yet, when I was there yesterday 
afternoon, I saw that low, ignorant woman Mrs. Rush- 
ton, I mean the old farmer's widow, who, I have under- 
stood, the young people would have nothing to do with, 
walk into the house as if it belonged to her, and the 
servant told me she was there every day in attendance 
on her mistress. It's not very likely after ihai, Mr. 
Vernon, that I shall waste any more of my time or 
attention on Mrs. Hal Rushton." 

** And yet," remarked the curate, ** though the widow 
is, as you say, an illiterate and low-born person, she 
was, after all, the late Mr. Rushton's wife, and no one 
could blame his son for acknowledging it.'' 

'*0h, dear, no. Certainly not," exclaimed Lady 
Bristowe sarcastically ; *' but if that sort of company is 
good enough for Mrs. Hal Rushton, mine is decidedly too 
good." 

** I can hardly imagine that fair, delicate looking girl 
enjoying the companionship of Mrs. Rushton, senior," 
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said Mr. Vernon ; *' but perhaps she permits it in defer- 
ence to her husband's wishes." 

**No such thing, Mr. Vernon. The husband hates 
the old woman and her son. Mrs. Measures has told 
me so far. Depend upon it, the ladies are congenial to 
each other, and perhaps, after all, her story about be- 
longing to the Royal Navy may be a subterfuge, and 
their stations in life not so dissimilar." 

**But 1 thought you had found the name and services 
of young Mrs. Rushton's father recorded in the Navy 
List, Lady Bristowe ? " 

**But how am I to know the girl gave me her right 
name ? She passed under another at the schoolhouse, 
you must remember. Indeed, I think Mrs. Measures 
was very wrong to introduce her into society without 
knowing more about her. My idea is that she will turn 
out to be a regular impostor." 

**Come, come, your ladyship is going a little too far. 
From what I hear, this poor girl seems to have experi- 
enced a terrible shock from the sudden death of her 
mother, and is really ill. Dr. Minton was very anxious 
about her a week ago. When she recovers her mental 
equilibrium, everything will be right again." 

**Not with me, Mr. Vernon. 1 am not the sort of 
person to chop and change with every passing wind. 
I am only sorry I ever gave her one of my matchless 
Blenheims. I little thought at the time that it would 
be subjected to the companionship of a herdsman's 
widow. " 

**Well, the dog, at least, will not suffer from the con- 
tact," exclaimed Mr. Vernon, laughing. ** And now my 
advice to your ladyship is to go and have a talk over 
this matter with your friend Mrs. Measures, and her 
good sense will put things straight between you. " 

But Lady Bristowe was obstinate as well as foolish, 
and ready to believe herself the best judge of her own 
actions. She had become inquisitive on the subject of 
Paula's misdemeanours at the schoolhouse, and sus- 
pected that Mrs. Measures would make the best of them, 
if not deny them altogether. So she determined first 
to draw the truth out of Mr. Gribble. But she displayed 
great caution on the occasion. She ordered her carriage 
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to call on some friends at a distance, and declined to 
take Miss Brennan or the dogs with her. 

** Ought not Totsie to go for a drive this afternoon ? " 
pleaded the companion, who wanted one herself. 
** Your ladyship remarked that she refused her break- 
fast this morning." 

** Mind your own business, Sarah Brennan,*' exclaimed 
Lady Bristowe sharply, **and take the dog tor a walk 
in the garden instead. When I want your company, I 
am perfectly able to tell you so." 

** Old cat ! " ejaculated Miss Brennan as the carriage 
rolled down the drive. *'I bet if she had that pasty- 
faced Mrs. Hal Rushton for a companion she would 
take her with her everywhere. But she never thinks 
of me unless it is to look after her shawls or her dogs." 

But if Sarah Brennan thought that Paula Rushton stood 
higher in her employer's estimation that day than her- 
self she was mistaken. Lady Bristowe's small mind 
was filled with the desire to find out all she could against 
her late protegee, and as soon as she had called upon her 
friends she desired the coachman to drive to Deepdale 
and stop at Mr. Cribble's door. She had some insignifi- 
cant question to ask — some trifling account for corn or 
straw to settle in her hand — but her chief object in calling 
at the churchwarden's private residence was, of course, 
to try and lead the conversation round to Paula's illness, 
and see what revelations the mention of her name might 
not bring forth. It happened, however, to be market 
day, and Mr. Gribble had gone to Haltham. Mrs. 
Gribble was at home, though, and seeing her ladyship's 
carriage stop at the door, she ran down the garden path 
as fast as her unwieldy bulk would permit her and stood 
at the wicket gate, with her cap-strings flying like pen- 
nants in the autumn breeze. 

**Good afternoon, Mrs. Gribble," said Lady Bristowe 
condescendingly. *'Can I see Mr. Gribble on a little 
matter of business } " 

** Mr. Gribble is hout, your ladyship. He have gone 
into Haltham to the market ; but if your ladyship will 
give your borders to me " 

*' I will get out, Mrs. Gribble, for a minute," returned 
Lady Bristowe, as she placed her plump hand on the 
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shoulder of her footman and descended to the ground. 

Mrs. Gribble was astonished. Lady Bristowe had 
never called at her house before — even to pay a bill. Such 
transactions had always taken place through her coach- 
man. She could not imagine what personal business 
she could have with her. She hurried on first to open 
the parlour door, and to usher her guest in, and then she 
fidgeted about the room, uncertain whether she ought 
to stand deferentially before her or take a chair and look 
as if she were at her ease. 

** Is it the little account, my lady ? " she began pres- 
ently. ** Mr. Gribble e don't care 'ow long it run at 
the Habbey. I know that.'* 

** I have brought the account, and I wish to pay it," 
replied Lady Bristowe, as she produced the corn and hay 
bill and laid it with a ten-pound note upon the table. 
"But I had also a question to ask of Mr. Gribble, which, 
doubtless, you can answer as well. As churchwarden, 
I believe he takes a good deal of interest in the village 
school ? " 

*'0h, yes, my lady," said Mrs. Gribble, who had 
ventured by this time to work herself into a chair, ** 'e 
do. 'E's most henergetic, is Mr. Gribble, in the church 
work, and spends hall his spare time a-looking round. 
Tm sure I and Mrs. Haxworthy (which is the other 
churchwarden's lady) hoften says our good gentlemen 
his married to the church and schools, they're so hoften 
there. " 

"And have you a good teacher, Mrs. Gribble? Are 
you quite satisfied with her ? " 

Mrs. Gribble lifted her hands to denote her admira- 
tion. 

" Oh, your ladyship, we hare indeed. Miss Brown, 

she's jest a hangel. Such a contrast to " But here 

Mrs. Gribble, with sudden remembrance, stopped short. 

"Such a contrast to what, Mrs. Gribble.?" 

"Oh, my lady, I shouldn't have spoke, perhaps, but 
feelings will hup. But our former teacher, Miss Stafford 
as was, is a friend, I hear, hof your ladyship's." 

"No, Mrs. Gribble ; you have been misinformed. I 
have received Mrs. Rushton at the Abbey, but rumours 
have reached me since that make me fear I was hasty 
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— rumours of her behaviour whilst she was the school- 
mistress of Deepdale, and, to tell you the truth, I came 
here to-day to your husband, as to a God-fearing, up- 
right, conscientious man, to hear what he could tell 
me regarding it. But perhaps, ^'ow may remember the 
circumstance ? " 

^^ Remember hit, my lady! No one hin Deepdale 
will hever forget it — not if they lives to be a 'undred. 
Mr. 'Al Rush ton, 'eadstrong like, 'e chose to marry 'er 
spite of heverythink, hand so I 8*pose it 8 all hover, and 
one had best 'old one's tongue." 

**But, Mrs. Gribble, I must beg you, in confidence, 
to tell me what it was. I cannot, in justice to my name 
and family, admit guests to the Abbey of whose character 
there is the slightest doubt I must entreat you to tell 
me all you know." 

But Mrs. Gribble held b^ck. She could talk to her 
equals fast enough, but to express her sentiments before 
this grand lady might be to lose the custom of half the 
gentry in the neighbourhood. And she was a friend 
of Mrs. Measures, too. 

" I'm sure, your ladyship/' she commenced, ** I'm 
loath to refuse you hanything, but Mr. Gribble 'e 
wouldn't like my saying nothing as could find its way 
back to the vicarage." 

**But they knew it — whatever it may be — at the 
vicarage, surely } " 

'*Oh, yes, my lady. It was there the hinfamous 
scandal was sifted, as you may say, but Mrs. Measures 
she chose to 'ave.it 'ushed up. Ilaud it's as much has 
hour comfort's worth— Mr. Gribble hand me — to say a 
word more habout it. " 

** It will never get to the vicarage through »i^," re- 
marked Lady Bristowe. 

** You can promise Ao«r names will not transpire, my 
lady?" 

** Certainly, Mrs. Gribble. >t ask you, as a/riend, to 
let me know the truth of this matter." 

**0h, well, my lady, hif it's to oblige j/o«," cried Mrs. 
Gribble, delighted to have a shot at the enemy, ** 'hi'd 
sacrifice heverythink. It was a 'orrible thing, my lady 
— quite degrading. Miss Stafford she was found by my 
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own usband, late at night, shut hup in her rooms with 
two gentlemen, and one was quite a ferocious lookin' 
feller with a beard, a foreign chap, Mr. Gribble said. 
And when Miss Stafford as was she was hasked for a 
hexplanation, she wouldn't give none, not heven his 
name, but stood there, hobs tinate-1 ike, before the 
minister and the churchwardens, and refused to hopen 
her mouth, and so she was turned hout of her place 
with hignominy." 

"But how did Mr. Rushton, who holds so good a 
position here, come to marry her, then ? " 

** Ah, my lady, 'e was one of *em. *E knew more 
than met the heye, you may depend upon that, so 'e 
thought fit to shelter 'er. She 'ad to leave Deepdale 
whether or no. Not a lady would send her daughters 
to learn of 'er after they come to know of it ; but Mr. 
'Al Rushton 'e follered 'er and married 'er (at least 'e 
says 'e married 'er), hand Mr. and Mrs. Measures they 
hagreed for to let bygones be bygones, I s'pose, and to 
receive 'er for 'er 'usband's sake. But 'tisn't heverybody 
in Deepdale has sees with ihetr heyes, your ladyship. 
Tain't many has calls hat 'Ighbridge 'All, though I 
'ave 'eard lately has that poor dear forgiving soul, Mrs. 
Rushton, the old gentleman's widow, 'as been good 
enough to go up and nurse Mrs. 'Al through the judg- 
ment that's come upon 'er." 

"Well," said Lady Bristowe, who was burning with 
indignation, " I am surprised that my friend Mrs. 
Measures never gave me a hint of all this. I hardly 
think she has behaved fairly to me in not doing so." 

**Ah, my lady, there's many a one in Deepdale as 
has wondered to see the falarity you 'ave demeaned 
yourself to use with Mrs. 'Al Rushton. A many would 
'ave liked to speak, but durstn't We was too low hand 
'umble for that But that a lady like your ladyship 
should drive side by side with a young person has w^as 
discovered in such hacts " 

** It will never occur again, Mrs. Gribble, you may 
be sure of that," replied Lady Bristowe, as she rose 
from her seat, " and I am very much obliged to you 
for opening my eyes in the matter. I shall not betray 
you, you may be sure. I had already heard something 
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of the kind before from our curate, Mr. Vernon, Never 
mind the change from the note. You have two little 
daughters, I believe, buy them some dolls with what 
may be over. Good afternoon." 

And Lady Bristowe got into her carriage and drove 
away. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A VALIANT PARTISAN. 

D£AR, gentle Mrs. Measures was seated in the vicarage 
drawing-room, engaged in needlework. She was one 
of those simple souls who neither need nor seek for 
excitement, but are always to be found when wanted 
— neatly dressed whatever the hour of the day, and 
ready with a quiet welcome for their visitors. Mrs. 
Measures was rather anxious about Paula just then, and 
as she stitched away at the vicar's shirts she was think- 
ing very earnestly about her. During all her uneventful 
married life she had never conceived so deep an inter- 
est in anyone as in Hal Rushton's wife. She had never 
believed a word against her, and she never would. 
Whatever might have been equivocal in her actions 
whilst she was the school teacher of Deepdale, Mrs, 
Measures felt sure could be easily explained if Paula 
chose to explain it, and the only puzzling part of it to 
the vicar's wife was that she had noi so chosen. It 
had seemed to her simple mind such an easy way by 
which to set matters right with everyone. But Paula 
had elected otherwise, and the affair had almost faded 
from Mrs. Measures' mind. The girl was married now, 
and in quite a different position of life. What was 
worrying her friend about her at the present moment 
was her utter abandonment to her grief for her mother's 
death. It was so hopeless — so un resigned — that it 
seemed wicked in Mrs. Measures' sight She had seen 
her several times — Paula would not deny herself to this 
her best and dearest friend in Deepdale — but her visits 
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had not been calculated to make either of them happier. 
Paula's violent outbursts of despair, of self-reproach, 
even of questioning the goodness of the Hand that had 
laid the bereavement upon her, had shocked and grieved 
Mary Measures, who under similar circumstances would 
have bowed her head to the storm, and let all God's 
waves go over her. She did not blame her young friend, 
whose sorrow was evidently genuine, but she felt un- 
happy about her, and wished she would open her heart 
freely, and see if together they could not discern some 
streak of light in the appalling darkness. But Paula 
was remarkably reserved even with Mrs. Measures. 
The same determination not to open her lips that had 
displayed itself under her cross-examination by the vicar 
and the churchwardens seemed to have come over her 
again, and though she kept on moaning for her mother, 
she steadfastly refused to air the subject, or to enter into 
any details concerning it, and Mrs. Measures believed 
that until she could bring herself to do so her grief would 
stand no chance of working its own cure. She was 
musing thus, sad, but very loyal to the girl she had 
learned to love, when Lady Bristowe's carriage stopped 
before the door. Mrs. Measures did not particularly en- 
joy the society of Lady Bristowe, but in her capacity as 
the vicar's wife she felt bound to receive everybody, and 
so she rose with a smile to greet her as she entered the 
room. But her ladyship did not smile. Her face was 
very red with suppressed indignation and the autumn 
air, and as she sank into the" best arm-chair she looked 
as vindictive as her fat, jolly cheeks would allow her 
to do. Mrs. Measures perceived the difference in her 
at once. 

" What, what is the matter ? ' she exclaimed. '* Has 
anything occurred to annoy you ? " 

** Yes, Mrs. Measures, something has occurred to an- 
noy me Tfery much indeed, and it concerns your protegee^ 
Mrs. Hal Rushton. Why did you not tell me, before 
you permitted me to invite her as a guest to Tor Abbey, 
what sort of a character she had borne whilst she was 
the teacher of Deepdale school ? " 

Now, Mrs. Measures was very gentle, but she was 
not servile. She was meek as a mouse with her friends, 
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but she could fight like a lion for them, an all the lion 
that was in her was roused upon this occasion. 

"In the first place, Lady Bristowe," she replied in a 
dignified manner, as she resumed her seat, ** you never 
consulted me before asking Paula to dine with you, and 
if you had, I should have told you that, since she is my 
friend, your doubts were as insulting to me as to her." 

*'0h, but you can't deny having heard it, Mrs. Meas- 
ures, because I understand that the official inquiries 
into her behaviour took place in your presence, and in 
this very house, and that the young woman was turned 
out of her situation in consequence." 

"That is not true," said the vicar s wife. "Miss Staf- 
ford (as she was then) resigned her appointment her- 
self, and left Deepdale the following day." 

" Her name was noi Miss Stafford. That is another 
subterfuge. Her mother's name was Sutton, and I sus- 
pect there must have been some very good reason for 
changing her name." 

" I consider your suspicion both unjust and unchari- 
table. Lady Bristowe." 

"I don't see it. People don't chMgett^ names, as 
a rule, unless they have done somethings to be ashamed 
of. And then this scandal about her being locked up 
in the schoolhouse with some strange man. Why, it 
is terrible ! I wonder she ever had the face to show her- 
self in Deepdale again." 

"The very fact of her doing so ought to convince 
your ladyship that she has nothing to be ashamed of. 
But who has been repeating this scandal to you, Lady 
Bristowe ? A few weeks ago you could not speak highly 
enough of Mrs. Rushton, and now you seem to have 
turned entirely against her. As her friend, I must ask 
the reason." 

"That is not far to search, Mrs. Measures. I called 
on Mrs. Hal Rushton at your request " 

" Oh, excuse me. You heard her name first fimn 
my lips, perhaps, but I never urged you to mak^lier 
acquaintance. On the contrary, it was your Qwn pro- 
posal to take your carriage to Haltham to meet the 
young people on their return from their wedding* tour, 
and I demurred at the idea at first for fear lest they 
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should feel less at home in the presence of a stranger. " 

"But you never mentioned a word about this business 
or I certainly should not have gone." 

** I did not consider you had any right to hear it. It 
was past and over, and Paula was coming as a guest 
to my house — as an honoured guest, Lady Bristowe, as 
she always will be to me. I believe in her, and I be- 
lieve in her right to keep her own counsel where she 
chooses to do so. " 

**That may be all very well ioxyou, Mrs. Measures," 
replied her ladyship rather insolently. ** Of course, as 
a clergyman's wife, you have to receive all sorts of 
people — good, bad, and indifferent — but / hold too high 
a position, as the mistress of Tor Abbey, to be able to 
do as I choose in such matters. And I repeat that it 
was not a friendly action on your part to permit me to 
extend my patronage to people who are not worthy of 
it." 

**The Rushtons are far above your patronage, Lady 
Bristowe. They neither need nor desire it. I am not 
sure that even your acquaintanceship has given them 
any pleasure." 

** And you refuse, then, to let me hear what you know 
about this scandal ? " 

** Utterly. It is no business of yours or mine. And 
if it were, you would hear nothing about it from me. 
Paula is my friend — more than my friend — I love her 
dearly, and I am not in the habit of discussing the 
doings nor the characters of my friends." 

'* You are obstinately determined to shield her," re- 
plied Lady Bristowe angrily, **but under the circum- 
stances I feel I have a right to demand the truth, and I 
shall appeal to Mr. Measures for it." 

**Here is Mr. Measures," exclaimed her hostess, rap- 
ping at the window pane to attract the attention of her 
husband in the garden ; *' but question him as you may, 
you will get no other answer from him than you have 
from me." 

The vicar obeyed the summons, and entered the draw- 
ing-room, with a spud in his hand and a considerable 
amount of garden earth upon his boots. 

*' You will excuse my attire, I hope, Lady Bristowe," 
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he began. ** I saw your horses some time ago, but 
was too diffident to appear before you till summoned. 
But this is a busy time for gardeners. I suppose you 
have a fine show of dahlias coming on at the Abbey ? " 

**Yes, Mr. Measures. The gardener tells me we 
shall have sonie splendid blooms this autumn. But I 
want to speak to you upon quite another matter. You 
will be sorry to hear that I and your wife have fallen 
out terribly this afternoon. " 

"You and Mary ! " exclaimed the vicar, with surprise, 
"surely not. What could you find to quarrel about?" 

"Lady Bristowe has appealed to me," said Mrs. Meas- 
ures, with a slightly heightened colour, "for the details 
of the story that Mr. Gribble set about concerning Paula 
before her marriage, and I have refused to discuss the 
matter with her. It is a thing of the past, and best for- 
gotten, and Paula is our friend, so I decline to talk of 
her behind her back." 

"Quite right, quite right," replied the vicar ; "it was 
an unfortunate business, but it is over, and, for all our 
sakes, the less said about it the better." ^ 

" But I am not satisfied with so lame an explanation, 
Mr. Measures," said Lady Bristowe ; " you seem to for- 
get that I have stooped to notice this young person 
(whom I believed to be worthy of it)." 

" And so she is," cried the vicar's wife indignantly. 

" Pray, Mrs. Measures, let me finish what I was 
about to say to your husband. I have asked her to my 
house, and visited her in return, and should have con- 
tinued to do so (although she behaved most ungrate- 
fully lately in refusing to admit me to her presence), 
but I have heard some discreditable stories concerning 
her behaviour whilst she was schoolmistress of Deep- 
dale, and came to your wife for a confirmation or a 
denial of them. She refuses to give me either." 

" You set her a hard task," replied the vicar, smiling 
affectionately at his wife. 

" But, Edward, j^ou can satisfy Lady Bristowe on 
this point," said Mrs. Measures anxiously; *'you can 
tell her that Paula would not have remained on friendly 
terms at the vicarage if there had been the slightest 
doubt of the purity of her motives or her character." 
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"My dear Mary, you know I never interfere with 
your friendships. I have too much faith in your good 
sense," said the vicar evasively. 

**But you do not deny the truth of the reports, sir, 
all the same," remarked Lady Bristowe. 

'*The reports, as your ladyship calls them, were 
never verified. Miss Stafford preferred to resign her 
appointment to satisfying the curiosity of the parish 
guardians. Whether she was right or wrong signifies 
little now. SKe is no longjer Miss Stafford, and I jiare- 
say she has almost forgotten that she was ever the 
village school teacher. " 

"She was always far above it in every way," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Measures. "She is a lady by birth and 
education, and only accepted such a subordinate posi- 
tion in order not to be a burden on her mother, and I 
honoured her for it, and I upheld her in her decision. 
Why should she have pandered to the vulgar curiosity 
of people far beneath her in station when she knew she 
was in the light? " 

" Oh, it is very easy to say we are in the right," re- 
marked Lady Bristowe, "but when our characters are 
called into question, Mrs. Measures, I consider it is a 
duty we owe to ourselves and our friends to clear them 
as far as lies in our power." 

"Friends — real friends — don't require any such as- 
surance," said Mrs. Measures warmly. "And as for 
characters, whose character has not been assailed in 
some form or other? Has not yours, Lady Bris- 
towe? " 

Lady Bristowe rose from her seat with a crimson 
face, and shook out her silken skirts. 

"Mrs. Measures," she said loftily, "be kind enoujg^h 
to see me to my carriage. I wish to go home." 

"I hope your ladyship does not imagine " 

"I wish to go home," repeated Lady Bristowe dis- 
tinctly ; " and I wash my hands of Mrs. Hal Rushton 
and all her antecedents from this day and for ever." 

And so saying she sailed out of the vicarage drawing- 
room and drove off in solemn dudgeon. 

"Mary, my dear," said Mr. Measures, as he re- 
entered his wife's presence, " you shouldn't have said 
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that. I am afraid you have mortally offended her lady- 
ship. What made you do it ? I never heard you say 
such an ill-natured thing before." 

"I said it because I despise her for turning against 
Paula, when she has tested what a sweet, dear girl she 
is, just because someone has raked up this detestable 
scandal. Why couldn't she be satisfied with my as- 
surance that there is no truth in it } And you disap- 
pointed me too, Edward. Why couldn't you have 
told the old lady that it was a pack of falsehoods, 
instead of beating about the bush as you did, and 
making her suspicions stronger instead of weaker? " 

The vicar looked distressed, and sat down on the sofa 
beside his wife. 

** Mary, my dear," he said, **I don't want to upset 
you, but I can't say what I do not believe to be true. 
I passed over a great deal at that time, for your sake, and 
because I believed Miss Stafford would leave Deepdale 
for ever. When she came back to us in such an altered 
position, and you seemed anxious to receive her at the 
vicarage, I made no objection, because I love to please 
you, and I would rather err on the side of leniency. 
I like the girl, too, and wish anything that was ever 
said against her to be forgotten. But I cannot over- 
look the fact that she refused to give any satisfactory 
explanation of the matter, and if you wish me to say 
otherwise, you must keep me out of all discussions of 
the subject." 

** Which means that you believe the worst you can 
of her. Edward, I didn't think it of you. I have 
always quoted you as the most Christian man I know," 
replied his wife. 

** I hope I take a Christian view of the matter, Mary, 
but I cannot believe against my senses. I told you at 
Ihe time and I repeat it now, an innocent woman 
would have disclosed everything sooner than have a 
slur cast upon her character. Where there is conceal- 
ment there is usually something wrong. It may lie 
with others, still it is wrong, and the guiltless has to 
beat the brunt of it Tell me the truth, now. As 
matters stand, however much you may regard Paula 
Bushton, aye, and believe in your own consciousness, 
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would you like to hear me swear that there is nothing 
in her antecedents that she wishes to conceal ? " 

** .S'z«;ear," repeated Mrs. Measures in a startled voice. 
** I have never heard you swear, Edward, and I 
shouldn't like you to do it for anybody." 

* * But, my dear, a man's word should be as sacred as 
his oath. The simple truth with regard to your young 
friend is, that I know nothing for certain, and there- 
fore I can say nothing." 

*'Well, she has lost one friend through that detest- 
able Mr. Gribble, and she may lose others," exclaimed 
Mary Measures resolutely, **but she shall never lose 
me, not if I have to stand beside her in a felon's dock." 

** And I consider that one of the best things in her 
favour is her capability of attracting and holding such 
a friend as you are, Mary. Don't fret about her losing 
Lady Bristowe. After all, she is but a foolish, arrogant, 
and purse-proud woman, and I feel sure that Hal Rush- 
ton will not regret the loss of her acquaintance, what- 
ever his wife may do." 

**0h, I don't think Paula cares two straws about 
her, only she is so prostrate at this moment that any 
revival of the old scandal would be sure to distress and 
make her worse. Edward, you never saw anyone so 
despondent. I believe, if it were not for her husband, 
she would do something rash. She sits half the day 
silent, with her hands idly folded in her lap, and if you 
get her to mention her loss, she reproaches herself so 
bitterly that you would think she had had something 
to do with it. If she had killed her mother she could 
hardly feel more remorse. And her condition is hav- 
ing such an effect upon her poor husband. What am I 
to do with them both ? " 

**Why doesn't Hal Rushton take her away? " 

*' She won't go. She seems always to be on the point 
of receiving some news, as if she expected her mother 
might return and not find her there. Sometimes I 
really think her grief has affected her mind." 

** Poor girl ! It is very sad, and occurring so soon 
after her marriage. I heard a rumour to-day that old 
Mrs. Rushton has been re-admitted to the Hall. Is 
that true ? " 
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" She goes up there daily to superintend the house- 
keeping, of which Paula is quite incapable at present 
And the old woman appears to be on her best behav- 
iour. I wonder if she has any hope of being reinstated 
at the Hall ? " 

** It wouldn't be a bad plan, if she saves your friend 
the drudgery of houskeeping. But what would Hal 
say to it ? He has such a holy terror of his stepmother 
and her son." 

" Oh, that dreadful Ted Snaley. I don't think Paula 
could stand him in the house, however useful his mother 
might be. But when she is well again " 

** Mary, my dear," said the vicar anxiously, as he 
put his hand under her chin and turned her face up to 
view, ** are you crying?" 

'*0h, Edward, sometimes I fear Paula may never 
get well again, and then to hear people so ill-natured 
about her ! " 

"There, there, dear, don't anticipate evil. Her pres- 
ent condition, after such a shock as she has received, 
is only natural. Pray for her, Mary, and pray with 
her, and all will be right again. You are her most 
valiant partisan on earth. Try some of your persuasive 
powers with Heaven. And if you think it would do 
Paula any good to come and stay at the vicarage, where 
you could be always with her, bring them both over 
here, and that will be the best proof Lady Bristowe 
could have that if I cannot swear that black is white, 
I am at least content to believe that my neighbours 
are as good as I am myself." 

* * They are not — they are noi, " replied his wife en- 
thusiastically. ** You are the best and the most right- 
eous man I ever knew, Edward, and I would rather be 
a sinner at your merey than sit in the highest seat of 
the world's favour." 

"But you're a silly woman, and know nothing, ** 
said her husband, as he kissed her. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

NEW PROSPECTS. 

The little world of Deepdale was really shocked when 
Paula appeared amongst them again, so changed was 
she from the bright, happy bride that Hal Rushton had 
brought home to Highbridge Hall, and even from the 
pensive, girlish school teacher who had only seemed to 
drag her weary life away. Her clear complexion had 
turned to sodden white, her eyes were dull and lan- 
guid, her form seemed shrunk beneath her clinging 
black garments. Even Lady Bristowe, encountering 
her grave salutation one day, as the little pony carriage 
passed her ladyship's cumbersome chariot, turned round 
with horrified amazement to Sarah Brennan and said, — 

*'Is that really Mrs. Hal Rushton? If she hadn't 
bowed to me, I don't believe I should ever have known 
her again. I never saw anybody so changed in all 
my life." 

**Yes, my lady, she is terribly white and thin. I 
am sure that anybody, to look at her, would say she'd 
got something on her mind. Quite the ghost of her 
former self. And her mother-in-law says she's so 
weak she can hardly get up and down stairs without 
assistance." 

* * Her molher-in-law / " repeated Lady Bristowe ; * * you 
don't mean to tell me, Sarah Brennan, that you have 
any acquaintanceship with that low person the widow 
Rushton ? " 

Miss Brennan coughed dubiously. 

**I have met her once or twice, my lady, when I 
have been out walking. It's not always possible to 
avoid it, you see, nor to help passing a few words when 
you are spoken to." 

*'Well, I beg you zw7/ avoid it for the future, Sarah 
Brennan, or you will leave my service," rejoined Lady 
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Bristowe. '* I will not have a person who is con- 
stantly in my company associate with people of that 
class. You had better go down into the servants' hall 
at once." 

**But I hear that Mrs. Rushton is always with her 
daughter-in-law Mrs. Hal/' said Miss Brennan. " She's 
head housekeeper and nurse and everything at High- 
bridge Hall now." 

** That's nothing to me. Mrs. Hal Rushton can do 
as she likes. My orders to you are imperative." 

**0f course, my lady. But I thought as young Mrs. 
Rushton is such a favourite at the Abbey " 

**Sheis not a favourite there any longer. I don't 
wish to hear you even mention her name. I consider 
that she entered my house under false pretences, and 
her visit will never be repeated. And I desire i\i?^.you 
drop all intimacy with the family also. Do you under- 
stand me, Sarah Brennan ? " 

**0h, yes, my lady, perfectly," returned the com- 
panion, who was only too pleased to think that her 
rival was out of favour. 

It was true that Lady Bristowe's visit to the vicarage 
had decided her to have nothing more to do with Paula 
Rushton. Mrs. Measures' warm advocacy had had no 
effect against the vicar's half-hearted condemnation, 
and Lady Bristowe was not a great enough nor a noble 
enough woman to cling to anyone against the opinion 
of the majority. So she thought it more prudent to go 
with the stream, and discontinue her visits to High- 
bridge Hall. 

Paula scarcely noticed her defalcation, and if she did 
it was to rejoice that the nuisance of refusing to see her 
had ceased. Although she looked so thin and pale, her 
health was certainly improved, and her mental equili- 
brium was restored. Some months had passed now 
since her mother's death, and she could speak of her 
loss with calmness and a certain degree of hope. Her 
kind friend Mary Measures had gently approached the 
subject with her, and dwelt so much on the happy side 
of it — on the thought of her mother at rest from the 
cares which had worried her in this life, and reunited 
to the husband she had loved so much and mourned 
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SO deeply — that Paula had been able at last to ease her 
labouring mmd by telling of her mother s virtues and 
affection for herself, and repeating many a little anec- 
dote of her goodness and patience and long-suffering. 
So far her grief was somewhat mitigated, and had her 
cause for trouble ended here it would (like all such 
bereavements) have had its bitterness assuaged by time. 
But there was that other unnatural grief to tight against 
— the grief she dared not speak of, and which ate into 
her very soul — the mysterious loss of Paulie. Mrs. 
Measures wondered why the girl continued so hope- 
lessly despairing. It was so unlike the usual effect of 
trouble on a gentle and unexcitable nature like hers. 
She consulted her own husband and Paula's husband 
on the subject, but neither of them could suggest a 
solution. At last she thought she had solved the 
mystery. As Christmas approached Paula confided to 
her that she was about to become a mother. That fact 
seemed to explain everything. Physical weakness had 
prevented the poor girl getting the better of her mental 
despondency. 

And now, thought Mrs. Measures, everything must 
be right. Paula would have a grand vehicle of distrac- 
tion. Mary Measures had never been a mother herself, 
to her great disappointment, but like many childless 
women she took a vivid interest in little babies and all 
that pertained to them. She kissed Paula a dozen 
times when the news was made known to her, and 
told her that God was mercifully sending this great 
blessing in order to compensate her for her loss. 

"You will have your hands full now, dear," she 
exclaimed, **and no time to give to unavailing regret. 
You must begin to fight against it from this very 
moment, Paula, for the sake of the dear baby that is 
coming. You would not like to harm it, I am sure. 
Suppose it were born weakly, or crippled, or with any 
affliction because of your want of self-control- — " 

*' No, no, not that. Don't speak of that," said Paula 
feverishly. 

She was lying on the sofa at the time, and Mary 
Measures, who sat beside her, was alarmed to see how 
she became crimson and livid by turn. 
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Bristoive. ** I will not have a person who is con- 
stantly in my company associate with people of that 
class. You had better go down into the servants' hall 
at once." 

*'ButI hear that Mrs. Rushton is always with her 
daughter-in-law Mrs. Hal," said Miss Brennan. ** She's 
head housekeeper and nurse and everything at High- 
bridge Hall now." 

"That's nothing to me. Mrs. Hal Rushton can do 
as she likes. My orders to you are imperative." 

**0f course, my lady. But I thought as young Mrs. 
Rushton is such a favourite at the Abbey " 

"She is not a favourite there any longer. I don't 
wish to hear you even mention her name. I consider 
that she entered my house under false pretences, and 
her visit will never be repeated. And I desire thatj/ow 
drop all intimacy with the family also. Do you under- 
stand me, Sarah Brennan ? " 

"Oh, yes, my lady, perfectly," returned the com- 
panion, who was only too pleased to think that her 
rival was out of favour. 

It was true that Lady Bristowe's visit to the vicarage 
had decided her to have nothing more to do with Paula 
Rushton. Mrs. Measures' warm advocacy had had no 
effect against the vicar's half-hearted condemnation, 
and Lady Bristowe was not a great enough nor a noble 
enough woman to cling to anyone against the opinion 
of the majority. So she thought it more prudent to go 
with the stream, and discontinue her visits to High- 
bridge Hall. 

Paula scarcely noticed her defalcation, and if she did 
it \vas to rejoice that the nuisance of refusing to see her 
had ceased. Although she looked so thin and pale, her 
health was certainly improved, and her mental equili- 
brium was restored. Some months had passed now 
since her mother's death, and she could speak of her 
loss with calmness and a certain degree of hope. Her 
kind friend Mary Measures had gently approached the 
subject with her, and dwelt so much on the happy side 
of it — on the thought of her mother at rest from the 
cares which had worried her in this life, and reunited 
to the husband she had loved so much and mourned 
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labouring mind by telling of her mother s virtues and 
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cause for trouble ended here it would (like all such 
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— the grief she dared not speak of, and which ate into 
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lessly despairing. It was so unlike the usual effect of 
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on the subject, but neither of them could suggest a 
solution. At last she thought she had solved the 
mystery. As Christmas approached Paula confided to 
her that she was about to become a mother. That fact 
seemed to explain everything. Physical weakness had 
prevented the poor girl getting the better of her mental 
despondency. 

And now, thought Mrs. Measures, everything must 
be right. Paula would have a grand vehicle of distrac- 
tion. Mary Measures had never been a mother herself, 
to her great disappointment, but like many childless 
women she took a vivid interest in little babies and all 
that pertained to them. She kissed Paula a dozen 
times when the news was made known to her, and 
told her that God was mercifully sending this great 
blessing in order to compensate her for her loss. 

**You will have your hands full now, dear," she 
exclaimed, ** and no time to give to unavailing regret 
You must begin to fight against it from this very 
moment, Paula, for the sake of the dear baby that is 
coming. You would not like to harm it, I am sure. 
Suppose it were born weakly, or crippled, or with any 
affliction because of your want of self-control " 

** No, no, not that. Don't speak of that," said Paula 
feverishly. 

She was lying on the sofa at the time, and Mary 
Measures, who sat beside her, was alarmed to see how 
she became crimson and livid by turn. 
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Bristoive. ** I will not have a person who is con- 
stantly in my company associate with people of that 
class. You had better go down into the servants' hall 
at once." 

'*ButI hear that Mrs. Rushton is always with her 
daughter-in-law Mrs. Hal," said Miss Brennan. "She's 
head housekeeper and nurse and everything at High- 
bridge Hall now." 

** That's nothing to me. Mrs. Hal Rushton can do 
as she likes. My orders to you are imperative." 

**0f course, my lady. But I thought as young Mrs. 
Rushton is such a favourite at the Abbey " 

**Sheis not a favourite there any longer. I don't 
wish to hear you even mention her name. I consider 
that she entered my house under false pretences, and 
her visit will never be repeated. And I desire thatj/ow 
drop all intimacy with the family also. Do you under- 
stand me, Sarah Brennan ? " 

'*0h, yes, my lady, perfectly," returned the com- 
panion, who was only too pleased to think that her 
rival was out of favour. 

It was true that Lady Bristowe's visit to the vicarage 
had decided her to have nothing more to do with Paula 
Rushton. Mrs. Measures' warm advocacy had had no 
effect against the vicar's half-hearted condemnation, 
and Lady Bristowe was not a great enough nor a noble 
enough woman to cling to anyone against the opinion 
of the majority. So she thought it more prudent to go 
with the stream, and discontinue her visits to High- 
bridge Hall. 

Paula scarcely noticed her defalcation, and if she did 
it was to rejoice that the nuisance of refusing to see her 
had ceased. Although she looked so thin and pale, her 
health was certainly improved, and her mental equili- 
brium was restored. Some months had passed now 
since her mother's death, and she could speak of her 
loss with calmness and a certain degree of hope. Her 
kind friend Mary Measures had gently approached the 
subject with her, and dwelt so much on the happy side 
of it — on the thought of her mother at rest from the 
cares which had worried her in this life, and reunited 
to the husband she had loved so much and mourned 
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SO deeply — that Paula had been able at last to ease her 
labouring mind by telling of her mother's virtues and 
affection for herself, and repeating many a litde anec- 
dote of her goodness and patience and long-suffering. 
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cause for trouble ended here it would (like all such 
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on the subject, but neither of them could suggest a 
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her that she was about to become a mother. That fact 
seemed to explain everything. Physical weakness had 
prevented the poor girl getting the better of her mental 
despondency. 

And now, thought Mrs. Measures, everything must 
be right. Paula would have a grand vehicle of distrac- 
tion. Mary Measures had never been a mother herself, 
to her great disappointment, but like many childless 
women she took a vivid interest in little babies and all 
that pertained to them. She kissed Paula a dozen 
times w^hen the news was made known to her, and 
told her that God was mercifully sending this great 
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exclaimed, "and no time to give to unavailing regret. 
You must begin to fight against it from this very 
moment, Paula, for the sake of the dear baby that is 
coming. You would not like to harm it, I am sure. 
Suppose it were born weakly, or crippled, or with any 
affliction because of your want of self-control " 

** No, no, not /haf. Don't speak of that," said Paula 
feverishly. 

She was lying on the sofa at the time, and Mary 
Measures, who sat beside her, was alarmed to see how 
she became crimson and livid by turn. 
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**But I hear that Mrs. Rushton is always with her 
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had decided her to have nothing more to do with Paula 
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enough woman to cling to anyone against the opinion 
of the majority. So she thought it more prudent to go 
with the stream, and discontinue her visits to High- 
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had ceased. Although she looked so thin and pale, her 
health was certainly improved, and her mental equili- 
brium was restored. Some months had passed now 
since her mother's death, and she could speak of her 
loss with calmness and a certain degree of hope. Her 
kind friend Mary Measures had gently approached the 
subject with her, and dwelt so much on the happy side 
of it — on the thought of her mother at rest from the 
cares which had worried her in this life, and reunited 
to the husband she had loved so much and mourned 
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SO deeply — that Paula had been able at last to ease her 
labouring mind by telling of her mother's virtues and 
affection for herself, and repeating many a little anec- 
dote of her goodness and patience and long-suffering. 
So far her grief was somewhat mitigated, and had her 
cause for trouble ended here it would (like all such 
bereavements) have had its bitterness assuaged by time. 
But there was that other unnatural grief to tight against 
— the grief she dared not speak of, and which ate into 
her very soul — the mysterious loss of Paulie. Mrs. 
Measures wondered why the girl continued so hope- 
lessly despairing. It was so unlike the usual effect of 
trouble on a gentle and unexcitable nature like hers. 
She consulted her own husband and Paula's husband 
on the subject, but neither of them could suggest a 
solution. At last she thought she had solved the 
mystery. As Christmas approached Paula confided to 
her that she was about to become a mother. That fact 
seemed to explain everything. Physical weakness had 
prevented the poor girl getting the better of her mental 
despondency. 

And now, thought Mrs. Measures, everything must 
be right. Paula would have a grand vehicle of distrac- 
tion. Mary Measures had never been a mother herself, 
to her great disappointment, but like many childless 
women she took a vivid interest in little babies and all 
that pertained to them. She kissed Paula a dozen 
times when the news was made known to her, and 
told her that God was mercifully sending this great 
blessing in order to compensate her for her loss. 

''You will have your hands full now, dear," she 
exclaimed, "and no time to give to unavailing regret. 
You must begin to fight against it from this very 
moment, Paula, for the sake of the dear baby that is 
coming. You would not like to harm it, I am sure. 
Suppose it were born weakly, or crippled, or with any 
affliction because of your want of self-control " 

** No, no, not /ha/. Don't speak of that," said Paula 
feverishly. 
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she became crimson and livid by turn. 
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"My dear, don't imagine I suppose it for a moment 
— why, Paula, what chance is there of such a thing? — 
only, I have always heard that expectant mothers 
should be careful above all else to keep their minds at 
rest Oh, Paula, dear, don't look like that. You will 
make me so sorry that I spoke. Think only, dear, of 
the great joy that is coming to you." 

''It is not certain that it will be a joy," replied Paula 
sadly; ''sometimes children are sent to be a curse 
instead of a blessing. " 

" Oh, surely not. Think of having a dear baby of 
your own to love and cherish, and to bring up to be a 
comfort to you." 

"I don't want to think of it," said Paula fretfully. " I 
am not even sure that I wantiif. Children are certain 
cares and very uncertain blessings." 

Mrs. Measures did not know what to make of her 
friend's state of mind. A young woman, married to 
the man she loved, and expecting her first baby, to 
speak of it in such a melancholy and disparaging manner 
was an anomaly to her, and made her think how differ- 
ently she would have felt under similar circumstances. 
As she was leaving the Hall that day she met Mrs. 
Rushton, senior, walking about the drive and picking 
off the blackened leaves which had been killed by the 
last frost. The vicar's wife disliked the widow exceed- 
ingly, and could not understand Paula delegating the 
whole of her household duties to her hands. Still as 
she was there, and evidently a comfort or assistance to 
her friend, she saluted her courteously. 

"I 'ope you find Mrs. 'Al better and more resigned 
like to-day, ma'am ? " said Mrs. Rushton. 

"I think she is better, but there is still great room 
for improvement," replied Mrs. Measures. "It is a 
bad sign, I am afraid, her showing such indifference 
about her condition." 

" Yes ; quite unnateral, ain't it However, I've sick 
and monthlied for thirty years and seen many sich. 
It hall depends upon their ealth. Mrs. 'Al ain't strong, 
and sees heverything in a gloomy light She'll be well 
enough by-and-by, though I don't think she 'as a strong 
constitootion, and will take a lot ofcare and attention. 
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"Are you going to nurse her in her confinement?" 
inquired Mrs. Measures, rather anxiously. 

'*0h, lor', ma'am, I 'opes not. Tve done a deal of 
nussing in my time, and I wants a little rest. I ain't as 
young as I was — fifty-eight on my last birthday — and 
I'm not strong enough for racket. I've recommended 
Mrs. 'Al a hexcellent nuss, Mrs. Cornes of 'Altham, a 
good, honest, sober, kind-hearted creature as will do 
'er and the baby justice in hevery way. I shouldn't 
care for the job myself at all, ma'am." 

*' I only thought," said the vicar's wife, '* that as you 
seem so friendly " 

*• Oh, we're friendly enough," interrupted Mrs. Rush- 
ton. '* Mrs. 'Al, she 'ave turned me and my boy out of 
the 'All as you may say, but I don't bear 'er no malice. 
And when I see 'er so unnaterally cast down by 'er ma's 
death, and giving way so terrible, I thought it only right 
for 'Al's sake to offer to 'elp 'er. I can't forget as 'Al is 
my poor dear 'usband's son, nor that 'e asked me with 
'is last breath for to look arter 'im and 'is in every 
way.*" 

"Really," said Mary Measures to her husband, some 
hours later, *'I begin to blame myself for having 
thought and spoken so harshly of old Mrs. Rushton. 
Of course she is an ignorant and low-born woman (she 
can't help that), but I think there's a lot of good in her. 
She speaks so kindly now of Hal and Paula. She 
seems quite to have forgotten her old grudge against 
her stepson's marriage." 

''All my wife's geese are swans," replied the vicar 

affectionately. 

"You don't believe in her having turned over a new 

leaf then, Edward ? " r , . , , 

"I haven't observed it yet, my dear. I thmk the 
woman is a detestable hypocrite, and I would not trust 
her further than I could see her. I shall never forget 
her conduct at Farmer Rush ton's death. If she had 
had her way then, Hal would have been left a depend- 
ant on her bounty." 

"Then isn't it all the more to her credit that she has 
forgiven you for outwitting her, and Hal for benefiting 
by your sense of justice ? " 
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*' It would be — if she had. But I don't believe she 
has forgiven either Hal or me." 

'* Do you think she is playing a part, then ? " 

**I shouldn't like to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject. But I should be very wary of the old woman 
myself." 

''Oh, Edward, you make me feel so miserable. Is 
nothing in this world what it seems .? " 

** Very little, Mary, very little," was the vicar's reply. 

In this instance Mr. Measures was decidedly right 
Mrs. Rushton played her cards so well that for a while 
Hal and Paula were completely taken in by her. She 
fully intended to nurse Paula herself, but she knew her 
stepson so much disliked her presence that the very 
mention of such a thing would rouse his opposition. 
So she pretended that she would not undertake it upon 
any account, and* highly recommended the services of 
Mrs. Cornes, who had nursed Lady Warden with her 
son and heir, and bore the highest testimonials from 
her ladyship. Under ordinary circumstances Hal 
Rushton would not have cared who nursed hi^ wife 
through her expected trial, but as it was his deepest 
fears were excited by her condition. He could not feel 
any pride or pleasure in the anticipation of the birth of 
his child, so fully was his mind occupied by Paula s 
extreme weakness of body and depression of mind. 
He was ready to cavil at the capabilities, even, of Mrs. 
Cornes, until he had seen the very flattering letter of 
recommendation with which the Countess of Warden 
had sent her on her way. And then he told his 
wife to write and engage her at any cost, to keep the 
month of June open, in order that she might spend 
it at Highbridge Hall. But Paula was indolent and 
apathetic as usual, and Mrs. Rushton offered to step 
into the breach and interview Mrs. Cornes on her 
account. 

** Don't you worrit yourself about it, my dear," she 
said. **No one expects ladies in your sitivation to go 
running after their nusses. You've seen 'ow 'igh ^r 
recommendation is, and I'll go into 'Altham for you 
and settle with 'er about the time and so forth. Or, 
you can write *er a letter, and I'll bring you the 
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hanswer. I must go into 'Altham after some more 
cambric and flannel, or we sha'n't never be ready in 
time/' 

"But it will be such a trouble to you, Mrs. Rushton," 
replied Paula languidly. 

*' Lor', no, my dear. Not if 'Al will let Ted 'ave the 
tax-cart or the shay to drive me into 'Altham. You 
can't be expected to know what's necessary, as I do — 
you, who 'ave never 'ad a baby to 'an die before." 

At this Paula coloured slightly and turned uneasily 
away, and the widow noted both actions. 

** Mother," said Ted Snaley, as he drove her into 
Haltham the following day, *'are you a-going to let 
Mrs. Cornes nuss Mrs Al ? " 

**Not if I can 'elp it, Ted. It's all chance, though, 
and I don't see my way clearly yet ; but if it's a boy 
it'll ruin your prospects of getting hany of the property 
as was left to you and me by my 'usband, and we was 
defrauded out of it. And if it's heither boy or gal, and 
lives and thrives, there won't be no 'ope for us, for if 
we found out Mrs. 'Al's secret to-morrow (and that she 
*as a secret I'd lay my right 'and) and 'e turned 'er out 
of the ouse, why there'd be the child for 'im to live 
and work for, and we might go to the wall. No, Ted, if 
this 'ere child lives, we'd better give hup the game 
haltogether." 

**Well, then, limusiniWve, Nothing heasier. " 

'^'Ush, 'ush, my boy; don't 'oiler like that 'Ow 
can you tell 'oo's be'ind the 'edge ? If you must speak 
of it, speak as soft as you can." 

With this the widow turned her head round and 
whispered in his ear : 

** It won't live," she said, '* it'll be too weakly." 

'*But if Mrs. Comes gets old of it, mother, 'ow 
then ? " 

**She sha'n't get 'old of it, then, Ted, not if /knows 
it." 

'*'0w will you manage it?" 

"Give 'er a wrong date. Nothing heasier than to 
make a mistake of that sort. I shall tell 'er to keep 'ersel 
ready for the hend of June, and we shall 'ave it 'ere by 
the first, when she'll be busy with someone helse. Then 
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they'll be all in an 'urry and flummux, and glad of me 
or hanybody to take 'er place." 

*''Urra, mother, you've 'it it," cried Mr. Snaley. 
** And what about her ?" 

" Oh, we mustn't think of nothink more, Ted. We've 
said too much about it already. But Mrs. 'Al ain't in 
a good state of health, to my mind, and I should feel 
very nervous about 'er, if she was hanything to me. 
I've seen many a poor creature go off at sich times as. 
'ad double 'er strength. " 

Mrs. Rushton found Mrs. Cornes at home, and had 
soon put her into the possession of the fact that her ser- 
vices would be required at Highbridge Hall about the 
end of June. 

**The hend of June," said that worthy, as she ex- 
amined a much bescribbled almanac of the current year ; 
** what day should you take it to be doo, now ? Before 
the twentieth, say, or hafter ? " 

''Oh, lor', Mrs. Cornes, ma'am, it's quite himpossible 
to fix it for certain. You know what these young cree- 
tures with their first hare — with no more hidea of the 
when nor the wherefore than the babies themselves. But 
KI should say hafter the twentieth, hif it was put to 
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*'I couldn't take the case afore, ma'am. I'm doo at 
Mrs. Nelson's, which I've nussed with six a'ready, on 
heighteenth of May, and she generally come to 'er day, 
and wouldn't part with me hunderthe month for untold 
gold. So there it lay, you see. On the heighteenth hor 
twentieth of June I shall be free to take your lady if she 
go to 'er time. But I had better see'er about it myself. 
When shall I find her at 'ome? " 

'*That I can't say, Mrs. Comes, nor hif she'd see 
you if you called. She's 'ad a terrible loss in her ma, 
poor thing, who died in her chair suddent-like, and it's 
h upset her mind a bit, so that she's very queer in 'er 
'ead at times and won't see a soul." 

'* Oh, my ! " exclaimed the nurse, with a shiver, " I 
don't like them sort of cases at all. It's to be 'oped 
she won't go hoff 'er 'ead when her time comes. I've 
'ad terrible work sometimes even to keep 'em in bed. 
One of my ladies got up at night, when we was hall 
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asleep, and flung 'erself and 'er baby right out of the 
winder." 

'*Lor', how 'orrible. I 'opes there'll be nothink of 
the sort ere. But if you'll write a line, ma'am, for to 
say as you'll hold yourself engaged to Mrs. 'Al Rushton 
for June, I'll take it back to 'er, hand if she wants to 
see you before'and she can write and let you know." 

Upon which the nurse wrote a few words as desired, 
which the widow took back to Paula. But Hal was 
not satisfied with the transaction. 

*' This is nonsense," he said. ** I am not going to 
let you engage a nurse without seeing her. She might 
turn out to be some gin-drinking, snuffy old woman 
whom we couldn't endure in the house. You must 
write and tell her to come over here, Paula. " 

**0h, Hal, not yet. It is not necessary. There is 
heaps of time. I do hate strangers so. I don't want 
to see anybody." 

** Perhaps, my darling; but if you leave it till too 
late you may not get a nurse at all. Only see if you 
like this Mrs. Comes. If not, I will send to London 
sooner than you should not be properly attended to." 

So Paula sent a note to Mrs. Cornes, desiring her to 
come over to Highbridge Hall, and confided it to the 
care of her factotum, Mrs. Rushton, who brought back 
a message to the effect that Mrs. Cornes had been called 
out unexpectedly to nurse a gentleman who had sus- 
tained a serious accident, and it was impossible she 
could leave him, but the first moment she was at liberty 
she would come to Deepdale to see her employer, and 
some weeks, she hoped, before her services would be 
required. With which assurance Paula appeared to be 
perfectly satisfied, as she lay back on her sofa by the 
open window and watched the blossoming of the com- 
ing summer. 

"Have you never seen your nurse yet, Paula.?" 
asked Mary Measures one evening, as she sat beside 
her friend and watched the somewhat tremulous and 
changeful expression on her face. 

**Not yet. She is too busily engaged, but she is 
eoming over to see me the beginning of next month. I 
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hear she is a very respectable woman, and I feel quite 
satisfied about her." 

"Of course," answered the vicar's wife cheerfully ; 
'*but I think she should be in the house beforehand. 
Suppose you were taken ill in the night? It is such a 
long way to drive into Haltham." 

** Only seven miles," said Paula indifferently. ** Hal's 
little mare would do it under the hour." 

** But that means another hour to come back again, 
and allowing for probable delays and Mrs. Cornes' 
preparations, perhaps three hours," replied her friend 
anxiously. 

*'Well, what of that? It will be all right. Kwdyou 
would come to me at any time, wouldn't you, Mary ? " 

** You know I would, dear, but I should not be of 
much use, and I can't bear the idea of your being left 
alone so long. I wonder it doesn't frighten you, Paula ; 
but you seem quite indifferent on the matter. One 
would think, to hear you talk, that you had a nursery 
full upstairs." 

*'0h, it will be all right. It is no use worrying," 
replied Paula listlessly, as she turned her face round 
to the window. 

The starlings and blackbirds were hopping about the 
newly-mown lawn, picking up the unfortunate worms 
and grubs. (How little one ever thinks, by-the-bye, 
when contemplating a peaceful scene of rural happiness, 
how many innocent creatures that contribute to it are 
feeling any thnig but peaceful or happy the while. ) The 
gardener was potting out the beds of geraniums, ver- 
benas and calceolarias, and Lady Bristowe's Blenheim 
puppy, now full grown, was playing about with a noisy 
fox terrier, and getting much the worst of the fun. As 
Mrs. Measures watched Paula gazing at their frolics, 
with a smile, she suddenly saw a deep flush rise to her 
forehead and fade away again, leaving her ashy pale. 

** Paula," she exclaimed quickly, '* are you in any 
pain ? You don't seem well to me." 

**I don't feel quite the thing," replied the girl lan- 
guidly. **It is so warm and close, and I get so tired 
of lying here. " 

**Why don't you go for a drive? It would do you 
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good this lovely evening. Cannot Mr. Rushton take 
you ? Is he too busy ? '' 

''Too busy" repeated Paula, with a faint smile, 
* * why, Mary, you don't half know yet what a darling my 
Hal is. No business, nor pleasure, nor anything, would 
keep him from waiting upon me, especially now. I 
am quite ashamed sometimes to trouble him so much. 
Oh, he is far too good, too kind. I am thankful when 
he will take a little leisure for himself." 

*' You are very happy with him, Paula." 

** As far as he is concerned," she answered without 
thinking, '* very — very happy. If I die within the next 
month, Mary, I shall have had more than my share of 
earthly happiness." 

*' Why should you talk of dying, dear.? " said Mrs. 
Measures tenderly. *' You mustn't even think of such 
a thing. You are as strong as most women are at such 
a time." 

*'Do you think so?" replied Paula, with her eyes 
raised to the sky. "But I have suffered so much lately, 
you know, and — and it makes me lose hope." 

When Mary Measures left her she went in search of 
Hal Rushton, and found him busy over his stable 
accounts, and smoking a pipe, which he laid down on 
her approach. 

** Now, Mr. Rushton, don't do that," she said, *' or I 
shall run away. I only came to speak to you about 
Paula. I wish this Mrs. Comes was in the house. I 
don't think she is quite well." 

Hal started from his seat, pipe and all else forgotten. 

*' Noiwelll" he echoed. ** Do you mean " 

**No, no ; don't alarm yourself, and remember I am 
very ignorant about such matters. Still, if Mrs. Conies 
could be communicated with, without alarming Paula, 
I think it would be desirable to do so in case of neces- 
sity." 

*'But the woman is not at home. She is nursing 
some man out in the country. And there is no other 
nurse in Haltham. What on earth can I do ? We 
didn't expect her services would be required for the 
next three weeks. " 

** Mr. Rushton, don't think anything more about it. 

j6 
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I daresay I am all wrong. But Paula looks feverish 
and uneasy. Will you go up to her, and if I can be of 
any use, you know where to find me." 

** Thank you, yes. I will go at once," and he flew 
upstairs like a bird to the presence of his wife. 

**My darling, my own darling," he exclaimed anx- 
iously, as he bent over her couch, ** what is the matter ? 
Are you not well ? " 

** Quite as well as usual, "she said, twining her arms 
round his neck, and drawing his face down to her own. 
** What has that silly Mary been saying to my love, to 
make him look so frightened. I have a headache from 
the heat, and I am tired, that is all " 

And she kissed him fondly, almost passionately, as 
she spoke. 

**My own wife," he murmured, '*what should I do 
if you were taken ill without better help than we could 
give you ? " 

* * There is no fear of it, " she answered stoutly, though 
she knew in her heart that there was every fear. But 
she lay there in the twilight, with her husband s face 
pressed against her own, and did not let him guess a 
tittle of what she was suffering. But a few hours later 
it was impossible to disguise it. Hal rushed into the 
vicarage as white as a sheet with fear, to entreat Mrs. 
Measures to come to his wife at once, as there was no 
doubt that her trial was near at hand. 

**What can I do!" he exclaimed, distractedly, as 
they walked back together to the Hall. **I know it is 
of no use going for Mrs. Comes, and Dr. Addison is so 
young, I am half afraid Paula will object to his attend- 
ing her. Oh, Mrs. Measures, if anything should go 
wrong with her ! " 

*' My dear friend, there is no chance of that It is 
certainly very unfortunate, but we must do the best we 
can. Old Mrs. Rushton is an excellent sick-nurse, and 
will doubtless attend to Paula just as well as Mrs. 
Conies. Is she at the Hall ? " 

''Not at present. She has betaken herself home for 
the night. But can't we manage without her ? Mrs. 
Measures, I can't tell you how I distrust that woman. 
J hate to see her about the house, and have only en- 
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dured her presence for Paula's sake. But to install her 
in the sick-room, to see her handling my wife and 
child, I don't think I could stand it I believe I should 
tell her outright all that I think and have thought of 
her from the commencement, and make a regular breach 
between us for ever more." 

*'But, my dear Mr. Rushton, that is»very foolish. 
I quite agree with you that she is odious, but if she can 
contribute to your dear wife's safety or comfort at this 
crisis, you must put your personal dislike for her into 
your pocket. It is absolutely necessary that Paula 
should have a competent nurse on this occasion^ for 
her own sake and that of the child." 

**Couldn't^£>« nurse her? " asked Hal dubiously. 

** No, my dear friend, I could not, for several reasons. 
I am not strong enough for night work, besides, I 
know nothing about children, and I have my own house 
and husband to look after. I will be with dear Paula 
as much as possible during the day, but I cannot under- 
take any more. " 

'* Louisa, then ?" 

' ' Oh, nonsense. Louisa is only a girl. Such cases 
require an experienced woman. If you really cannot 
get Mrs. Cornes to come, you /««s/have Mrs. Rushton." 

But Hal still hesitated. 

*' As soon as I have taken you to my darling's side, 
Mrs. Measures," he said, **I will drive as hard as lean 
into Haltham, and see if it is not possible to procure 
Mrs. Cornes. And you will not leave her, I am sure, 
until I am back again." 

*' Of course, I will not leave her," replied the vicar's 
wife. 

But when she saw Paula she refused to stay at the 
Hall during Hal's absence unless Mrs. Rushton stayed 
there also. She had seen enough of such cases to 
know that a very short time might make a great change 
in the young wife's condition, and she insisted upon 
Hal's going first to Wavertree Cottage and summoning 
his stepmother. By this time she did not find him so 
hard to persuade. He was frightened to death by the 
sight of Paula's white face and the sound of her stifled 
moans, and rushed like a lamplighter to the widow's 
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cottage, where he disturbed her frugal supper by his 
news. 

**Lor', you don't never mean to say so, 'Al," she 
cried, as she drew the back of her hand across her 
mouth. ''Poor dear! Took already ! She must 'ave 
tripped, or summat. I'll go hup, in course, and do my 
best for 'er, but I do 'ope as you'll catch Mrs. Comes, 
for I ain't strong enough to sit up at nights." 

*' Yes, yes, I am going to drive into Haltham at once 
for her, Mrs. Rushton. But will you come back with 
me to the Hall now ? I shall not feel easy unless I 
leave you there. Mrs. Measures is with her, but she 
has had no experience." 

*'Mrs, Measures/" repeated the widow, with ineffable 
scorn. **Much she must know about sich things. I'll 
walk back with you, 'Al, if you wish it I ain't finished 
my supper, but I daresay as I can get a bite and a sup 
up at the 'All. Ted, my lad, reach me down my 
shawl and bonnet hoff that 'ook, and don't go to bed 
yet awhiles, has I'll be a-coming back again if Mrs. 
Cornes takes her proper place to-night." 

** And what about Dr. Addison ? ' inquired Hal fear- 
fully. ** Should I send for him also ? " 

'' Lor', 'Al, no. There'll be no need to trouble 'im. 
I shouldn't think, before the morning. But I'll be the 
best judge of that, and Ted here can fetch 'im at any 
time. And when I comes to think of it, my lad, you'd 
better come hup to the 'All as well, and then you'll be 
ready in case of need." 

And so Hal Rushton, too anxious now about his 
wife to care about any secondary consideration, had to 
walk back to his house between the unsavoury couple. 
When he arrived there he found his mare and dog- 
cart ready for him, and started with all speed for Hal- 
tham. His errand was eminently unsatisfactory. The 
proprietors of the house where Mrs. Cornes lodged did 
not even know her present address, nor had any idea 
when she was expected to return. She made her own en- 
gagements, they said, and came and went as she thought 
proper, and they never troubled her with any questions. 
Neither could they tell him of any other nurse to be 
procured in Haltham. So, sick at heart and wild with 
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anxiety, Hal Rushton turned the mare's head towards 
Deepdale, and took her home as fast as she could lay 
her feet to the ground, in order to find out what had 
happened during his absence. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THE DOCTOR AND THE WIDOW. 

But, as he hastened from the stables to the house, he 
was met on the threshold by the parish doctor, Charles 
Addison, a young fellow of six-and-twenty, who had 
come straight from his hospital practice to Deepdale and 
was crammed to the muzzle with the latest discoveries 
and methods and ways. He smiled broadly as he 
encountered the anxious husband. 

**Come, Rushton," he exclaimed cheerfully, "there's 
nothing to look alarmed about. We've done bravely 
without you, and it's all over. There's a little daughter 
waiting upstairs for you, man." 

"A daughter," repeated Hal vaguely. **But my 
wife. How is my wife ? " 

**As well as a woman can possibly be under the 
circumstances, and quite ready to see you, if you 
will promise me not to stay with her more than five 
minutes. How about the nurse ? " 

*' I am sorry to say I have been unable to hear any- 
thing about her," replied Hal, as the colour returned to 
his cheeks. " She is out in the country somewhere, and 
I could not even gain her address. This youngster 
having arrived somewhat before its time " 

**Not a bit of it," rejoined the young doctor, deci- 
sively, "the child is full grown, and a very good- 
sized infant into the bargain." 

"Well, let me say, before it was expected, then, 
for I know my wife was led to believe by Mrs. Rush- 
ton — " 

"I don't like that old woman. I beg your pardon, 
Rushton, I should have said old lady." 

"No, you shouldn't," replied Hal, with a quaint 
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candour; ** she isn't a lady, and you cannot possibly 
dislike her more than I do. But to-night it was a case 
of Hobson's choice. There was no one else capable of 
attending to Mrs. Rushton, and I was compelled to call 
in her assistance. But, my dear boy, you are not 
going home without something to eat and drink. Come 
with me into the dining-room. ' 

** Don't disturb your servants, Rushton, on my 
account. I'll take a brandy-and-soda, but I couldn't 
swallow anything to save my life. Do you know that 
it's close upon two o'clock? Miss Rushton is just an 
hour old. She was born on the stroke of one. I drink 
to her health," said Addison, as he raised the glass to 
his lips. 

Hal joined him, but he was too much excited to 
attend to what his companion was saying, and in pity 
for his anxiety the doctor rose to go home, promising 
to return the first thing in the morning, and cautioning 
him not to let his wife talk much or excite herself. As 
soon as he had taken his departure, Hal flew impa- 
tiently to the sick-room. Paula was lying there alone. 
In the next apartment, the door of which stood open, 
he could distinguish a murmur of voices mingled with 
the unmistakable wail of a new-born infant. But Hal 
could think of no one at that moment but his wife, 
given back as it seemed to him, from the jaws of 
death. He went softly up to the bedside, and bending 
over her, placed his head on the same pillow, partly 
to hide the tears that had risen to his eyes. 

^' My Paula," he whispered, '*my ow« dear Paula. 
I am so thankful." 

She turned her face towards him, white and drawn 
with the suffering she had gone through, but calm as 
an angel's, and radiant with gratitude. 

''Oh, Hal, dearest, so am I. It is all over, thank 
God, and I feel so well. I wanted nothing — butjvo«." 

He kissed her a dozen times as he said, — 

** I have not brought Mrs. Cornes, I am sorry to say, 
Paula, for she is away from home at present, but 
perhaps in a few days " 

"Oh, never mind, dear Hal. It doesn't signify. 
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Nothing signifies now. It is all right Have you seen 
the baby — our baby, Hal ? " 

"Not yet, dearest. I have been able to think of 
nothing but my gratitude that my love is spared to me." 

"Were you disappointed to hear she was a girl?" 

"Not at all, darling. I love little girls, and shall 
spoil my white rosebud for her mother's sake." 

Paula began to laugh feebly. 

" She isn't much like a white rosebud at present," she 
said, and then Hal remembered the doctor's caution 
not to let her talk nor excite herself. 

"I must leave you now, Paula. Addison limited 
my visit to five minutes. Do you feel sleepy?" 

* * Yes, very. I have only kept my eyes open till 1 
could see your dear face." 

"Then close them now, dear child, and I will sit by 
you till you are asleep." 

And in a few moments the hand that lay in his re- 
laxed its clasp, and Paula lay back on her pillows, 
unconscious of everything. Hal drew the bedclothes 
gently over her, and with one last look was about to 
creep out of the room, when he remembered the child. 
Even at that moment, when curiosity and a new sensa- 
tion, which he could scarcely define, were strong upon 
him, he seemed to shrink from gazing for the first time 
upon his infant in the presence of Mrs. Rushton. But 
the more powerful feeling prevailed, and he walked on 
tiptoe into the next room. There he found Louisa 
employed in airing linen, and making preparations for 
the night, whilst the widow, looking like a Hecate, 
with her grey wisps of hair tumbling over her face, 
was seated before a fire, with a bundle of flannel in 
her lap. 

"Where is the baby?" he inquired, as he stepped 
over the threshold. 

"Lor', 'Al, 'ow you did startle me ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Rushton. "I was as near hofF to sleep as possible. 
And when did you come 'ome ? " 

" Oh, never mind. Half an hour ago." 

"And you 'aven't brought Mrs. Cornes ?" 

"No ; she is not at home. Let me see the child." 

"Oh, 'ere'sthe child, safe enough, ''cried the widow. 
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as she drew back the flannel and displayed a little red, 
pulpy face and two weak, blinking eyes. *' But this is 
bad noos for me. Didn't you 'ear when she'd be 'ome, 
'Al, nor where she'd gone to ? " 

** No, no, I could hear nothing. Fll tell you all 
about it to-morrow. Don't speak so loud or you may 
wake Mrs. Rushton. She is asleep. And so that is 
my baby. What a funny little thing it is." 

"Yes, she ain't much to look at," replied the widow 
depreciatingly, *' but I've seen weaker babies pull 
through before now. It all depends on their constitoo- 
tions." 

** Is she weakly ? " demanded Hal, with a sudden 
fear. 

"Well, you could 'ardly expect 'er to be strong, with 
the tantrums Mrs. 'Al 'as put 'erself into the last few 
months. But, as I says before, I daresay, with care 
and proper attention, as she'll pull through." 

"She seems very small to me," observed Hal, who 
had never seen a new-born baby before. 

"Oh, she is small, no doubt of that. Lor', I've 
'andled 'em twice this size. But the next few weeks 
will decide it If they goes over the month there's 
more chance of rearing 'em." 

"Dr. Addison seems to think she's a very healthy 
baby, and that my wife has gone through it remark- 
ably well." 

"2?r. Haddtson/" exclaimed Mrs. Rushton, with 
supreme contempt. "What can *e know, a lad like 
that, compared to mCy who 'ave nussed dozens ? Why, 
there'd been a fine business if / 'adn't been 'ere. 'E 
was as nervous as a cat Mrs. 'Al, she may thank 'er 
stars I was hon the spot or this poor little creetur would 
never 'ave come into the world halive. Dr. Haddison, 
hindeed ! I don't know what Mrs. Comes will say to 
'im, but 'e don't h interfere with me while Ptn 'ere. A 
trumperious bit of a lad like that ! I was very sorry 
hafterwards has I sent for 'im hat all " 

"I should have been very much annoyed if you had 
not," replied Hal. "But where is Mrs. Measures? 
Has she gone home 1 " 

''Mrs, Measures/'* reiterated the widow; "theer's 
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another of your fine ladies as can do nothing but talk. 
Gone 'ome ? I should think she 'ad. I bundled 'er 
hoff as quick as I could. I said, begging your pardon, 
ma'am, you're no use 'ere, but a 'indrance, and the 
sooner you go 'ome the better. And so she went." 

"Well, I cannot discuss these subjects with you 
to-night, an' it is time we were all in bed,'* said Hal. 
** Where do you sleep, Mrs. Rushton ? " 

**I don't sleep nowheers, 'Al, till Mrs. Comes comes 
to take my place. In course, you know nothing of 
such matters or you'd be aware as the nurse's place is 
to sit up till the patient is hout of danger. " 

** But my wife is not in danger now, surely ? " cried 
Hal fearfully. 

The widow smiled with lofty pity for his ignorance. 

"They're hail m danger till they're hup," she said, 
"and Mrs. 'Al, she's none too strong, I can tell you, 
and 1 couldn't sleep a wink, not if you was to put me 
on a bed of roses, until Mrs. Cornes comes to take my 
place. And so I sits 'ere, 'Al, till the morning. " 

" You are very good. I don't know how to thank 
you," replied the poor young husband, whose sudden 
happiness seemed to be all quenched, as he walked 
away, and instead of going to bed as he intended to do, 
went downstairs with a sinking heart, and lay on the 
sofa in the dining-room, thinking of all the terrible 
chances that had been presented to his mind by Mrs. 
Rushton's words. He crept upstairs several times be- 
fore the dawn, and listened at the door of his wife's 
bedroom to see if he could hear anything to justify his 
fears, but with the exception of Mrs. Rushton's sonorous 
snoring and an occasional little cry from the infant, 
no sound met his ears. With the early summer sun 
came the young doctor to learn how his patient had 
passed the night, and to him Hal confided the opinions 
which the widow had expressed concerning both the 
mother and child. Charles Addison laughed her ideas 
to scorn. 

" Only an old woman's cackle, my dear fellow," he 
said. " Don't pay the least attention to it. They love 
to make the worst of everything. Take my word for 
it that Mrs. Rushton is going on perfectly well, and the 
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baby is a fine thriving child, and don't let the old 
woman do anything against my orders for either of 
them. But I can see she has an obstinate temper, and 
you'll have to keep a sharp lookout over her." 

**She is considered to be an excellent nurse, and 
seems to spare herself no trouble," remarked Hal. 

"Oh, I daresay," replied the other, "still, I wish you 
could get rid of her. " 

"I will, as soon as ever my wife can do without 
her, but just now her presence is inevitable — is it not ? " 

" Oh, certainly, certainly," replied the doctor. " But 
I don't like her eyes. She reminds me of a vicious 
horse." 

Hal laughed at the simile, but he was comforted by 
Charles Addison's opinion, and resolved to follow out 
his directions. The issue seemed to justify what the 
young doctor had said. Paula continued to progress 
favourably, and the child appeared to thrive. Indeed, 
after the first few hours it gave no trouble whatever, 
but seemed to sleep day and night But Hal, though 
delighted to see the improvement in his wife, and to 
watch the colour (so long lost) returning to her face, 
and the light to her eyes, could not get over his aver- 
sion to and his distrust of his father's widow, and 
watched her as a cat watches a mouse. The first breach 
between them happened on this wise. 

It was a very warm, still afternoon in June, about ten 
days after the baby's birth. The summer had suddenly 
burst upon them, and the heat was oppressive. Every- 
thing in nature seemed to stand still, and silence reigned 
throughout Highbridge Hall. Hal had come in from 
his usual round of inspection of the farm, and having 
taken off his thick boots, thought he would have a look 
at Paula before he shod himself again. So he went up- 
stairs in his stockinged feet, and lifted the curtain that 
hung before her bedroom door — left open on account 
of the heat There she lay, like a white rose (as he 
had so often fondly called her), with a bunch of flowers 
that he had laid that morning on her pillow in her hand, 
and her baby on her arm, both slumbering peacefully 
in the noonday heat Hal gazed at them for a few mo- 
ments, feeling very happy the while, and then turned 
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his attention to the whereabouts of Mrs. Rushton, who 
usually occupied an arm-chair in the same room on such 
occasions. But she was not there. Hal fancied he 
heard a rustling in the next apartment, which had been 
dedicated pro tern, to the baby, and crossing the bed- 
room floor lightly he looked in. His stepmother was 
sitting with her back towards him, profoundly occupied 
with, and evidently deeply interested in, the contents 
of a chest of drawers which held private property of 
Paula's. There she sat with a pile of old letters and 
papers in her lap, each one of which she carefully ex- 
amined before she laid it aside. Hal's blood boiled 
over with indignation at the sight. He had known 
something of this proclivity on the part of the widow 
before, but he had not thought she would have dared 
to indulge it in his house. He entered the room — closed 
the door carefully behind him — and advanced steadily 
to Mrs. Rushton s side. 

**What are you doing there ? " he asked her sternly. 

She turned, and recognising him, grew livid, and 
tossed the papers back into the drawer. 

*'No 'arm, 'AL I'm trying to make some room for 
the baby's things in her ma's drawers, and so I thought 
I'd pack these 'ere papers, which don't seem no good, 
in a box, and put 'em under the bed. Ain't I right? " 
said the widow, but her voice shook with trepidation 
the while. 

*' Right / to take my wife's keys and open her chest 
of drawersand read her private letters, " exclaimed Hal. 
"You know you are doing pne of the meanest, dirtiest 
tricks of which a woman is capable. How dare you do 
it in my house ? I am not a feeble, half-witted old man 
like my poor father^ remember, whom you juggled and 
deceived, to the last day of his life, and nearly caused 
to die with a sin upon his soul. I will not stand such 
knavery for a moment Give me back those keys at 
once, and never presume to touch them again whilst 
you remain at the Hall." 

** Well, this is a nice reward for hall I've done for 
you and yours," whimpered the widow, ** a-sittinghup 
to nuss your wife and child, and a-straining my back 
and hupsetting my nerves — demeaning myself to be a 
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servant, and jest because my poor dear husband, who 
never spoke sich words to me as you 'ave, was your 
father, and asked me to be kind to you for 'is sake. 
You seem to forget as I've saved you a five-pound note 
in coming 'ere instead of Mrs. Cornes, which I wish 
Fd never done it" 

Hal remembered then that she had been of use to 
them in the time of need, and relented of his harsh 
tones. 

**To say nothink," continued Mrs. Rushton, in an 
injured tone, '*of 'a ving slaved like a blackamoor for 
Mrs. 'Al for months past, while she lay like a log on 'er 
sofa, and 'ardly gave one a * thank you ' when all was 
said and done for 'er." 

'* I have not forgotten it," returned Hal, less sternly ; 
"it was against my wishes, but my wife was not in a 
condition to be argued with, and you were certainly a 
great help to her. I will see that you are not the loser 
by it. But this act of yours almost cancels the obligation. 
Where did you procure these keys ? " 

"Where did I procure 'em ? " reiterated Mrs. Rushton, 
in an insolent tone. "Why, hoff 'er ladyship's mantel- 
piece, to be sure. You don't suppose I stole 'em, do 
you ? And as for 'er rubbishy papers, as ought to be 
be'ind the fire, what hinterest could / 'ave in 'em except 
to clear the place and make it a bit tidy — a bit more 
like it was when / was the missus 'ere, as I should have 
been to this day if my poor dear 'usband 'ad 'ad *ts 
way." 

"We do not require your assistance in tidying up, 
thank you," returned Hal curtly; '* we have servants 
to do that work. Be good enough to put all those 
papers back into the drawers, and 1 will take care they 
are not meddled with again." 

He stood by whilst she bundled the packets of letters 
and scraps of newspapers into their places, with a 
countenance full of hatred, malice and revenge. When 
she had finished the task, he fitted the key into the lock 
and turned it As he did so he caught sight of a photo- 
graph in the pocket of Mrs. Rushton's apron. 

" What is that you have concealed in your pocket ? " 
he asked. She jerked it out 
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''Lor*, if one of the rubbishy things ain't dropt into 
my apron pocket. You needn't look as if you thought 
I was a-going to steal it, 'Al. That ain't likely to be of 
much use to me, when I don't heven know who the 
people hare." 

"And it is not necessary that you should know,*' re- 
marked her stepson, as he took the cardboard picture 
from her and locked it away with the rest. 

But the sight of it sent a sudden thrill through his 
heart, half pain and half fear. It was a faded photo- 
graph, taken some time before, of poor Mrs. Sutton, 
with little Paulie seated on her knee. He turned it 
quickly round. There were no names upon the other 
side. The knowledge afforded him relief, and as he 
secured it from further curiosity he put Paula's bunch of 
keys into his own pocket 

** I don't want to say anything more about this very 
unpleasant business at present, Mrs. Rushton," he re- 
marked before he left the room, **for my wife's sake, 
and because any quarrelling would certainly upset her. 
But don't let it be repeated — that's all.' 

**0h, h*I don't wish to repeat it," cried the widow 
insolently. ** Heverything may go to ell before /*// 
touch 'em agen, for I don't get no gratitude for nothing 
I does, and that's a fact" 

Hal Rushton left her without another word, but it 
did not smooth her ruffled temper to perceive that 
before he went downstairs again he tried the lock of 
every drawer and cupboard in the room to satisfy 
himself that they were secure. 

"Very good, Mr. 'Al," said the widow to herself, as 
he disappeared, " very good. It hain't you Tm think- 
ing as will get the best of this bargain. You won't 
make no row because of vour 'dear wife's sake,' and 
because you wants my 'elp still for 'er and 'er brat, 
though you don't say it, but you forgets as they're both 
in my 'ands, and I can do with 'em pretty well as I like. 
I wish I 'ad my Ted to consult with now. '-£*'d set 
things right pretty sharp. But it won't do for me to 
leave my post, for that doctor don't like me — I can see 
that plainly — and would be glad of hany hexcuse to 
give me the sack. Lor', there's Mrs. 'Al a-calling. It 
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won't do to let 'er see as there's been a row. Well, my 
dear," the old hypocrite was saying the next minute, 
**and what do you want? Will you 'ave a cup of tea 
and a bit of bread and butter. It ain't quite the time, 
but you'd better take it if youVe a mind to." 

**No, thank you Mrs. Rushton. 1 would rather 
wait till Hal comes up to take it with me. But will 
you take baby now ? She has made my arm ache. 
Fancy her being still asleep. What a little sleepyhead 
she is. She seems never awake." 

"Babies generally sleep 'alf their time," remarked 
the widow, as she lifted up the infant preparatory to 
carrying it away. ** Sometimes it's a sign of 'ealth, 
and sometimes of weakness. I 'opes this little missy 
will get more wakeful as she grows stronger." 

*' Do you think she is weaker than she ought to be ? " 
inquired Paula, with a mother's quick alarm. 

'* Well, she might be stronger, of course. She ain't 
so lively as some, nor she don't take her food so 
reglar, but, as you nusses 'er yourself, I daresay she'll 
get on all right by-and-by. " 

These words sunk deep into Paula's heart, and that 
evening, as she was again lying with her baby on her 
arm, and Hal was sitting by her side, she asked him if 
he didn't think the little one looked rather pale. 

Hal laughed at the idea. 

** Pale, my darling. She generally looks the colour 
of a beet to me, particularly when she first wakes up 
and doubles her fists into her face." 

"But, Hal, she is so seldom awake, and when she 
is asleep, the colour seems all to fade away. Look at 
her now. Her face is quite white, and it seems puffy 
to me. I — I — feel afraid sometimes that she is not 
very strong." 

"I think it must be your fancy, darling. Addison 
assured me she was a very healthy child." 

"But he has not seen her since she was born, and 
Mrs. Rushton has such a peculiar way of talking of her 
it frightens me. Oh, Hal, suppose I was to lose her 
too, " she whispered, with her face close to his. 

" But I can't have you even suppose such a thing, 
Paula. There is no reason for it. We will show the 
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baby to Addison the next time he comes, and he will 
tell you that you are frightening yourself for nothing. 
Why, she is as plump as a little partridge." 

**She is not so plump as she was when she was 
born," replied Paula with a sad smile, **and I am 
sure that your stepmother does not consider her 
strong. " 

This conversation made Hal despatch a message at 
once to young Addison, who was with them in half an 
hour. 

** What's the matter now?" he asked as he entered 
the room, where Mrs. Rushton immediately joined 
them. "Nothing wrong, I hope.?" 

*' Fm the person you should put that question to, 
young man!" interposed the widow loftily. **When 
youVe been a few years hin the perfession, you will 
know hit's the nuss has is halways happealed to for 
the 'ealth of the patients." 

** Thank you for teaching me my business," replied 
the doctor coolly, "But 1 was addressing this lady. 
Don't you feel so well, Mrs. Rushton ? " 

**0h, yes, doctor. I am getting on beautifully, 
thank you. But my baby seems so very sleepy. We 
can hardly rouse her, even to take her food ; and this 
evening she appears pale and puffy to me (though, per- 
haps, it is only the fading light), so I felt a little anx- 
ious that you should see her. ' 

At this announcement Mrs. Rushton became unneces- 
sarily indignant She seized the child up in her arms 
almost roughly, and was about to carry it away into 
the next room. 

** Here's a fuss about nothing," she exclaimed rudely. 
** I should think you might find something better to 
trouble the doctor about than that, Mrs. 'Al. And you 
might trust my words a little more hinto the bargin. 
'Aven't 1 told you hover and hover again has the child 
is hall right. And this is the nuss's business hand not 
the doctor's, as can't possibly know *alf so much of hin- 
fants has I do. " And she turned her back on the party 
as she spoke. 

"Mrs. Rushton," said Dr. Addison in a determined 
voice, "bring that child here." 
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"But there ain't nothink the matter with it It's has 
well has it can be, and I won't 'ave my business inter- 
fered with by no doctors, nor ladies either." 

*' Bring that child here," he repeated sternly. 

She returned to the bedside then, and held the baby 
out for his inspection. Dr. Addison examined its eyes 
and skin and mouth, whilst Hal and Paula watched 
him narrowly. 

''Nothing the matter here," he exclaimed cheerfully, 
as he finished his examination. "Mrs. Rushton is 
quite right, and the baby will do very wellby-and-by." 

" Didn't I say so ? " observed the widow, as she bore 
the child away. "But there, hevery lad has 'as got a 
diploma must know more than a woman has 'as nussed 
and monthlied for twenty years." 

"I am afraid I am not a favourite with that old lady," 
remarked Addison gaily, when she had disappeared. 
" Her allusions to my youth are too cruel. However, 
I must bear it with what fortitude I can. " 

*'She is excessively rude," replied Paula. "But do 
you really think my baby is all right ? " 

" I really think, my dear lady, that there is no need 
for disquietude, and the calmer you keep yourself the 
better she will thrive. " And then he talked with the 
husband and wife on indifferent topics, until it was 
time for him to go away. "I will just say a word to 
the nurse before I take my leave," he observed, as he 
walked into the next room. But it was empty. 

The widow, to avoid a second catechism, had taken 
the baby downstairs with her. Addison took advan- 
tage of the occasion to open the toilet-table and wash- 
ing-stand drawers, and to generally pry around the 
premises. At length, behind a clock on the mantel- 
piece, he seemed to come upon what he was searching 
for, and he put it without demur, into his pocket. 

"The nurse has vanished. I suppose we shall find 
her downstairs," he said as he returned to Paula's room. 

"You've been a long time looking for her," replied 
Hal, laughing. 

" Yes. I was taking a survey of the apartment. It's 
a nice airy one. Good evening, Mrs. Rushton. You 
have not the slightest cause for fear. Please lie there 
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in peace and get well. " But he secretly telegraphed to 
Hal to follow him out of the room. '*I wish to speak 
to you alone," he said, as they went downstairs and 
entered the dining-room together. 

'*Now, Rushton," commenced the doctor, as soon 
as they were alone, ''you must get rid of that old 
woman at once. What her object is I cannot say, but 
she is dosing your child, and I won't answer for the 
consequences if it is left in her charge." 

''Dosing it/** exclaimed Hal, starting; '*but what 
with .? " 

''Laudanum, or a preparation of it. I saw that at 
once from the child's appearance, and when I searched 
the room I found the bottle. Here it is," said Addison, 
holding it up. 

"The old fiend ! How I wish I had never let her 
come here. She wants to murder it," cried the excited 
young father. 

" Hush my dear fellow. That is going too far. It is 
probably only ignorance. These old women have terrible 
methods sometimes with regard to new-born infants, 
and they will not be interfered with. You saw how in- 
dignant she was at my presuming to pass an opinion 
upon it. But it must be stopped, and at once. And the 
only way to do it is by giving the child to another nurse. 
Mrs. Rushton is both obstinate and vindictive, and 
would probably increase the doses if remonstrated 
with." 

" What can she do it for, Addison ? " 

"To make the baby sleep, and save herself trouble. " 

"My poor little child! You are sure she has not 
injured it?" 

"I am quite sure that out of her hands, it will be as 
well as ever in a day or two. Your wife is quite right. 
That sleep was an unnatural one, but, of course, I would 
not tell her so." 

"But who will take this woman's place.? There is 
no other nurse in the neighbourhood." 

" Perhaps not. But I know a very respectable woman 
— a farmer's wife — who will be quite competent to take 
charge of the baby until you get a regular nurse for it, 
and will carry out my directions faithfully. She is a 

17 
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Mrs. Roberts. Shall I go and fetch her ? I would, not 
leave that child another hour in Mrs. Rushton's hands 
if I were you. " 

'*I will noi" replied Hal determinedly, as he rang 
the bell. Louisa answered it 

"Where is Mrs. Rush ton ?" he asked. 

**In the drawing-room, sir, with the baby." 

'* Tell her to come here to me." 

" Excuse me," interrupted the doctor, ** but she would 
probably refuse. Let us go to her, and, Louisa, you 
must come also. We shall want you to hold the baby 
until we get another nurse for it." 

Stern as officers of justice, the two young men, ac- 
companied by the housemaid, entered the drawing-room. 
The widow was pacing up and down it, with the infant 
in her arms. Hal walked straight uptO'her and took it 
in his own. 

'* And what's that for ? " she demanded shrilly. 

** We have a question to put to you, Mrs. Rushton, 
which requires your whole attention," said the doctor. 
*' What have you been giving to that child? " 



CHAPTER XXHL 

THE FINAL BREACH. 

The widow's yellow complexion turned a sort of green- 
grey colour with indignation and surprise. 

** What 'ave I been a giving 'er ? What do you mean 
by your himperence "^ " she exclaimed. 

** I mean what I say. Tm the medical officer of this 
parish, and if you don't answer me I shall report you. 
What have you been dosing this baby with ? " 

** A fine medical hofficer, indeed ! A mere paltry boy 
who knows nothink. I've not given 'er hanything but 
what's good for 'er. She's 'ad the breast. What do you 
make of that } " 

**Do you call /A/s the breast, Mrs. Rushton.?" said 
Addison, producing the vial from his pocket. 

'* ITiaf/ Why, that's what I keep for my toothache. 
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You thinks yourself mighty clever, I daresay, but 
youVe found a mare's nest this time." 

'* Whatever you keep it for, you have given the baby 
some of it, and you have made her ill in consequence. 
I have strongly advised Mr. Rushton to take her out of 
your hands. I do not consider she is safe in them." 

** Oh,j/o« don't consider it, don't you," she cried mock- 
ingly* *^jyou, who was in your swaddling clothes when 
I was a full-grown woman ? You're a nice person, you 
are, to pass an opinion on the matter. If Mrs. 'Al 'ad 
'ad a grain of sense she wouldn't 'ave let sich a higno- 
ramus across the threshold." 

"Be quiet," said Hal authoritatively. "I will not 
allow you to insult this gentleman in my house." 

** Oh, your 'ouse, indeed. It's only by a fluke as it 
is you 'ouse, A fine pair of gentlemen, as ought to be 
foUerin' the plough and serving in a chemist's shop in- 
stead of setting themselves hup above their betters. " 

*'Now, come, Mrs. Rushton," said the doctor, **you 
had better be careful what you say, for it is in my power 
to do you a considerable injury." 

** Oh, I'm not afraid of what you can do to me, voung 
man — me, who am ahindependentlady, and would 'ave 
been the howner of this very 'ouse hif my poor dear'us- 
band 'adn't been bullied out of it on 'is dying bed." 

'•With what motive you have administered a danger- 
ous narcotic to a newly born infant I cannot say, but if 
it is from ignorance, it proves you to be utterly unfit to 
have the charge of a baby. I have told Mr. Rushton so 
openly. If you were a hired nurse, I should order you 
out of the house at once — as it is, I must leave your step- 
son to do as he thinks best in the matter. I have 
expressed my opinion, and there my duty ends. Is it 
decided that I am to see Mrs. Roberts, Rushton ? " 

**Most certainly. See her as soon as you can." 

*' I will go there at once, and she will probably be 
here in an hour. Good evening." And Dr. Addison 
left the room. 

*'And pray 'oo's Mrs. Roberts.?" demanded the 
widow as the doctor disappeared. 

**That is just what I am going to tell you," replied 
Hal. Then he turned to Louisa, who was holding the 
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baby, and said, ''Take that child back to the nursery, 
and if your mistress should ask for Mrs. Rushton, say 
she is talking to me in the drawing-room, nothing 
more. Do you understand } " 

**Yes, sir," said the girl, as she carried the child 
away. 

When she found that they were alone, the widow 
trembled. With all her insolence, she was a coward, 
and very much afraid of her step-son's wrath. She 
began by trying to brave it out. 

**Well, Fm awaiting to *ear 'oo Mrs. Roberts may 
be," she said, looking Hal full in the face. 

** And I am quite ready to tell you," he answered. 
'*She is a woman who is coming to look after my wife 
and child, in your place." 

''Ho! And I'm to be kicked hout, I s'pose, like a 
dog, hafter hall I've done for 'em, jest because that fool 
of a doctor 'as got up a cock-and-bull story about my 
toothache mixture." 

" Don't speak to me like that," thundered Hal, losing 
his patience. "You know it is not a cock-and-bull 
story. You know that, for some reason best known to 
yourself, you have given my poor baby that poisonous 
stuff, that the sleep she has been thrown into in conse- 
quence was an unnatural one, and that, if her mother 
had not perceived it in time, you might have killed 
her." 

"Oh, her mother/" cried the widow sarcastically. 
" It's strange she should know such a lot about babies, 
ain't it? 'Tain't hoften as ladies with their first know 
'ow long they should sleep and 'ow long they should 
keep awake. She's uncommon clever is Mrs. 'Al. One 
would think she'd 'ad 'alf-a-dozen alreadv." 

Hal felt the blood rush to his face at the insinuation, 
but he answered firmly, — 

"Never you mind what she knows or does not know. 
She has evidently been too clever for you in this in- 
stance. Now, Mrs. Rushton, you and I must under- 
stand each other. Whether you did this thing in 
ignorance or from malice prepense, you will never do it 
again, for from this hour I forbid you, or your son 
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Ted Snaley, to put your foot within the gate of my 
grounds. Do you understand me ? " 

*' Hunderstand you ! Do you s'pose Fm a hijiot that 
1 can't hunderstand you ? But I might 'ave hexpected 
as much. You come of a mean, ungrateful lot Hif 
your father 'adn't been a fool and a coward, 'e wouldn't 
never 'ave let a canting parson frighten 'im out of 'is 
passed word." 

*' Don't you dare to abuse my dead father or I'll put 
you out of the house with my own hands," cried Hal. 
**Do you suppose that, if he hadn't been weak enough 
to make you his wife, you would ever have been toler- 
ated in it? You have dared me to tell you the truth, 
and you shall have it. It was my full intention when 
I married never to let you visit nor associate with my 
wife. But she has a kind heart, and you got round her 
in some way, and I didn't like to check her generous 
impulses. But I was terribly annoyed when I found 
you had wormed your way into the Hall again, and 
still more when by the unfortunate accident of Mrs. 
Cornes' absence you took her place by Paula's bedside. 
For I have never trusted you, Mrs. Rushton. I re- 
member how you lied to and deceived and robbed my 
father, and I had no belief in your behaving better to 
his son. And I was right. You have nearly robbed 
us now of the best thing we possess — our child. And 
so there's an end to it. Our acquaintanceship is over 
from to-day." 

He spoke hotly as a man would under such circum- 
stances, but he spoke determinedly, and it was evident 
that what he said he meant. This conviction made 
the widow reckless of her answer. 

**And a good job hif it had died hif it's agoing to 
grow up like its mother," she exclaimed. 

** Don't you say a word against my wife to me," 
thundered Hal, turning round upon her, with lowering 
brows. 

**0h, you needn't think that none of your bawling, 
nor your black looks, will frighten me" she cried. 
'* I know many a thing has would make your fine 
madam lower 'er crest, and so do bothers hin Deepdale. 
She knows if hit's to 'er hinterest to keep friends with 
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me or not You may himagine you knows hall about 
'er, Mr. 'Al, but you hain't a Solomon, nor yet a de- 
tective, and the lookers-on see most of the game." 

'* Silence, woman !" he exclaimed angrily. But he 
did not like to raise his voice for fear of disturbing 
Paula. 

** No, I won't be silent," returned the widow defiantly, 
*'not for you nor hanybody, and if this his to be hour 
last hinterview, you shall 'ave my mind. Don't you 
try to touch me," she continued, as Hal approached 
her threateningly, *' 'or I'll 'ave you hup for an assault, 
and speak hout what I know before the perlice. You 
takes your fine school teacher, as is found locked up 
with a man at night, and makes 'er the mistress of this 
'ouse, and fancies as the 'ole county's a going to bow 
down before 'er, and madam she makes henemies of 
those as might 'ave been 'er friends. Do you s'pose 
they 'aven't talked of what they know against 'er? 
Where are hall the grand ladies and gentlemen as come 
to your 'feet'? Where's my Lady Bristowe, and my 
Lady Warden, and the Honourable Mrs. Stacey, hand 
the rest of 'em ? Why, Lady Bristowe she says hopenly 
has she never was so deceived in hany young woman 
before, and she'll never henter the 'ouse again." 

" I don't wish her to do so. I have not the slightest 
interest in anything you may be able to tell me. I 
know the malice of which you are capable. All I want 
you to do now is to leave my house, and never enter 
it agani. 

'* And I'm ready to leave it, 'Al, but I don't go till 
you've 'eard the 'ole of what I've to say. I daresay 
my lady hupstairs 'ave given you a very plausible hex- 
planation of her doings in the school'ouse, and you're 
fool enough to s waller it. But that haint the last of hit 
— mark my words — nor that man haint the last of them, 
neither, and she'll bring you to shame yet, though 
your father s widder hain't good enough to associate 
with 'er ; and hall I say his, I prays 'Evin as she may." 

''You wicked woman," exclaimed Hal, "how I can 
have endured you and your blistering tongue about 
me so long I cannot tell. But in slandering my wife 
to my face you have cut your own throat. I intended 
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to have let you remain in Wavertree Cottage. I will 
do so no longer. I will not endure such a reptile as 
you are at my very gate. To-morrow you will receive 
a notice to quit, and you may find yourself a home 
wherever you can." 

**You will turn us out of the cottage?" cried the 
widow shrilly. 

''Yes, I will turn you out of the cottage. You de- 
serve no favour nor kindness at my hands, and I will 
not have my wife's life polluted by your presence." 

** Four wife! Your wife, indeed. A pretty person to 
be polluted. There were men before you, 'Al Rush ton, 
and there'll be men after you — mark that — and you'll 
live to remember my words, and to curse the day you 
ever met 'er." 

"Will you leave my house, or am I to put you out 
of it ? " exclaimed Hal. 

"Oh, I'm going, you needn't fear, but not without 
my belongings. I've lost enough by coming to the 
'ouse at all without leaving them be'ind me." And as 
she spoke she moved to the door. 

"You shall not go upstairs,*' said Hal, placing him- 
in her way. 

" But I must go hupstairs. 'Ow am I to get my 
things helse? You don't suppose has I would trust 
'em to hanybody. Stand hout of my way, 'Al, and let 
me pass." 

"You do not enter my wife's presence again," replied 
the young man firmly, as he rang the bell. " Every- 
thing that belongs to you shall be brought down here, 
but you shall not mount the stairs." 

"But I hinsist ! " she commenced. 

"And /insist," he replied again, with flashing eyes, 
that she dared not further oppose, as he walked out of 
the drawing-room and locked the door behind him. 
In another moment he was by his wife's bedside. 

"Paula, darling," he said, "Mrs. Rush ton is not 
very well, and I am going to send her home." 

"Not well, Hal? What is the matter with her? I 
thought she was made of cast-iron." 

"She is not a young woman, you know, Paula, and 
the night work is too much for her. And you won't 
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mind her goingf, because you know how much I dislike 
her?" 

*'0h, no, dearest ; I would rather be alone with you. 
She never let us have a moment together. But who 
will look after baby ? " 

** Dr. Addison knows of a very nice woman, a Mrs. 
Roberts, whom he will bring over to the Hall this 
evening. You will be quite comfortable with her. So, 
if you will keep the baby beside you for a few minutes, 
Louisa can put Mrs. Rushton's valuables together. " 

** Isn't she coming up to say good-bye to me?" 
inquired Paula. 

**No, dear, not to-night. To tell you the truth, she 
was so tired and anxious to see her son that I have 
already sent her home, and am going to dispatch Tom 
with her things. In a few days, if you still wish to see 
her, we will talk about it. Meanwhile you will have 
a good exchange in Mrs. Roberts, who is a much younger 



woman." 



**Poor Mrs. Rushton ! I am sorry I have over- 
worked her. I am glad you have sent her home, Hal. 
She is too old to be up night and day," said Paula, per- 
fectly unsuspicious of there having been any disturb- 
ance, as she nestled down on her pillows with her 
baby beside her. 

Louisa having accomplished the necessary packing, 
and carried the small box down to the drawing-room, 
Hal unlocked the door again, and stood by whilst 
Mrs. Rushton examined each article to make sure that 
they had not detained any of her property. Meanwhile 
the pony chaise had been ordered to convey her to 
Wavertree Cottage, and in a few minutes she and her 
box were placed in it and going rapidly down the drive. 
Hal was so dreadfully afraid of what her evil tongue 
might prompt her to say on parting that he only waited 
to see her seated before he ran upstairs to watch her 
departure from an upper window, and when he saw 
the little carriage disappear from view he heaved a deep 
sigh of relief. 

* * Thank Heaven ! " he mentally exclaimed. ' ' There 
is the last of that slanderous viper. Never will I show 
her any leniency again. Never does she put her splay 
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foot over my threshold. She meant to kill my babe, I 
feel sure of it, as she would like to kill, if she dared, 
both Paula and myself What a curse she has been to 
my family. But it is ended, and forever." 

Yet, as he turned from the window, he did not im- 
mediately seek his wife's chamber. Slanderous as he 
believed the widow's tongue to be, the words she had 
uttered rung in his ears, and the insinuations she had 
made had stirred his jealous nature. A doubt in a 
lover's mind is almost akin to blasphemy, and in a 
husband's, when all opportunity for appeal is over, it 
is worse. Hal did not distrust Paula, and had never 
done so since the jealous fit he took concerning her 
first husband, yet he could not help remembering, 
when it was recalled to his mind, that she had deceived 
him (though unintentionally) on that occasion, and 
that she had very successfully concealed her identity 
and her antecedents for two years before they were re- 
vealed to him. A woman who has deceived once may 
deceive again. Hal Rushton did not say these words 
to himself, but they floated in a misty manner through 
his brain, after the widow had left Highbridge Hall, 
and he was relieved when the arrival of Dr. Addison 
with Mrs. Roberts, a plump, comely young woman of 
about thirty, diverted his thoughts in another direction. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Rushton, senior, was having rather 
a rough time of it at Wavertree Cottage. When Ted 
Snaley understood why she had been so summarily 
dismissed, andwha/ she had said to her step-son, together 
with the threatened ejectment from their present dwell- 
ing-house, he rounded on his mother in the way that 
mean, coarse natures will round upon those who have 
failed instead of succeeded in their attempted enterprise. 

* * You gave the brat sich a dose as the doctor could 
find out, and cheeked 'Al till 'e turned you out of the 
'ouse, and swore to take the cottage from us. Well, you 
hare a fool," he said, with filial piety. *' Blest if I hever 
'eard the like. And at your hage too. You've been 
and gone and done it now, and no mistake. And that s 
the way you advances my hinterests on the property, 
is it? Tm blest if I don't feel like blowing the whole 
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gaff to 'Al, and getting you 'auled up for hattempted 
murder." 

'* Oh, good Lord, Ted, you'd never go for to do sich 
a thing to your poor mother!" cried the widow. "I 
did it all for the best, Ted, and hif Mrs. 'Al adn't been 
up to snuff, and a deal sharper than hanybody Fve 
hever seen with her first before, heverythink would 'ave 
gone right But this hain't the first time has she's been 
a mother, Fd take my hoath of that." 

*' What do it signify to us hif it's her first or her fif- 
teenth," said Ted ; *' hit's your blundering I'm a-talking 
of Why, I could have done the job better myself 
The hidea of your not waiting till the doctor was hout 
of the way. You've ruined us both now, and I'll never 
forgive yer. " 

*' Lor , Ted, don't take on in that way about it P'raps 
'Al will come round again." 

** Come round. Not 'e. 'E's been jest awaiting for a 
hopportunity like this to cast hus off altogether. Hany- 
body but a hass could 'ave seen that You'll get the 
notice to quit the cottage before another week's over 
your 'ead. 'Al ain't the man to say one thing and mean 
another. And now the question is, 'ow are you a-going 
to keep us both on a 'undred a year ? " 

The widow had long since seen the mistake she had 
made, but she tried to smooth it over. 

'*0h, we'll manage well enough, dearie," she re- 
plied ; '* we'll go and live in 'Altham. Hit'll be livelier 
like for both of us, and I'm a'most sick of Deepdale my- 
self. " 

''Livelier!'' sneered her son. *' Yes, it'll be lively 
for me, too, when you pops off, won't it, considering 
as the money goes back into 'Al's pockets again.? What 
do you s'pose I'm to do for a living then P " 

"Couldn't you," suggested his mother, almost timidly, 
"couldn't you think hof a little work to do, Ted, afore 
I'm took ? Not 'ard work, in course — you're not strong 
enough for that — but summat light, like gardening or 
poultry keeping, as might keep you when I'm i^one ? " 

"No, I couldn't," said Ted Snaley surlily. "1 hain't 
been brought hup to work, hand I'm not a-going to 
begin now. Hif you wanted me to be a working man, 
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you should 'ave took better care of me, and not broke 
my back afore I was a year old." 

** Oh, Ted, it wasnH your poor mother's fault. It was 
hall along of a neighbour gal as let you fall hover 'er 
shoulder, and never told a word about it till 'twas too 
late." 

'*0h, yes, that's your story," replied her son mock- 
ingly, ** hand we can believe has much has we choose 
of it. But, hanyway, it's done, hand it can't be hun- 
done. But hif you think I'm a-going to break it hover 
again with 'ard work you're mistook." 

** Well, never mind," said Mrs. Rushton, who was 
always anxious to conciliate her crooked, evil-tempered 
son, *' we'll manage to git along some'ow, Ted, and I 
don't s'pose I shall die just yet I'm honly fifty-height, 
you know, hand as strong and 'earty as most women 
of my hage. Don't you worrit hover this affair. I sees 
I was wrong, but I did it for the best, hand we must 
make the best hof a bad job." 

'' Hall right," replied Ted. *'So long as you gives 
me what I've bin haccustomed to I sha'n't say nothink. 
But if heither of us 'as to work, hit'll be you. You're 
strong and 'earty (as you say), and I hain't. But my 
belief his as you've made such a mess hand a muddle 
of this 'ere business has you won't forget to your dying 
day." 

And Mr. Ted Snaley took care that (as far as he 
was concerned) she never should forget it. Hal Rush- 
ton, having seen his wife and child comfortably settled 
for the night, and Mrs. Roberts installed in office, lit 
his pipe and walked forth to have a quiet saunter along 
the country lanes. His heart was still heavy under the 
remembrance of his stepmother's words. However 
pure and worthy of esteem we may consider those we 
love, it is always painful to hear their names lightly 
spoken of, and Hal writhed under the idea that the petty, 
ignorant gossips of Deepdale had so misconstrued 
Paula's actions. How he wished she had never given 
them cause to doubt her integrity. Without exactly 
making himself more unhappy than indignant over the 
insults he had received through his wife, he could not 
help feeling low about it, and as he thought it over he 
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sighed more than once, and everything (for the time 
being) seemed flat, stale and unprofitable from Dan 
even to Beersheba. We have all passed through the 
same experience. Whether due to his liver or his 
friends, there are moments in every man's life when he 
feels it is not worth the living. Hal had not gone far, 
though, through the dusky lane, which was lined with 
sweetbriar, roses and woodbine, when he came across 
Mrs. Measures, on her way home after the fulfilment 
of some parish work. She flew to meet him. 

*' Oh, Mr. Rushton, I am so glad to see you," she 
exclaimed. **How is dear Paula, and the baby? I 
have been so anxious for news of them. " 

**They are both going on well," replied Hal, as he 
put his pipe in his pocket. **But why have you not 
been up to see my wife, Mrs. Measures ? She has been 
looking for you daily, and so disappointed because you 
did not come.' 

*' Well, to tell you the truth, Mr. Rushton, it is on 
account of your step-mother. She was so rude to me, 
the night the baby was born, that my husband forbade 
my putting myself in her w^ay again. She almost 
pushed me out of the room, and told me the sooner I 
went home the better. I can stand as much as most 
people, I think," said Mary Measures modestly, "but 
that was a little too much for me. So I have waited to 
hear that she is gone." 

'*I am so sorry, Mrs. Measures," exclaimed Hal, 
with sincere regret **Had I known of your having 
been offered such an affront I would have called at 
the vicarage days ago to apologise for it But the 
coast is clear now. The old woman has gone, and 
for ever. " 

** For ever!*' repeated Mrs. Measures; "that is a 
long day." 

"Not too long to divide her and me," said Hal ; 
"and when you have heard my story, you will say so 
too." 

And thereupon he told her the main incidents which 
had led to the expulsion of the widow from Highbridge 
Hall. Mary Measures was horrified at the relation. 

"Oh, Mr. Rushton, I hope I am not uncharitable. 
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but I do not believe in her ignorance. She, who has 
been accustomed to nursing for so many years. She 
must have done it on purpose. Fancy giving opium 
to a newly born infant ! And to spite you and Paula. 
What a wicked old woman she must be." 

"She ought to be hung for it," said Hal sternly, 
*'But do not mention the subject to Paula, Mrs. Mea- 
sures. She knows nothing of it. We were afraid it 
would be too great a shock for her, and make her fear 
some ultimate danger to her baby. But Addison assures 
me that, as soon as it has slept off the last dose, it 
well be all right again. Thank God, the old wretch's 
designs went no further." 

** Thank God, indeed. After all dear Paula has 
suffered during the past year, it would be too cruel for 
her to lose her baby. But how was it that Mrs. Comes 
made such a mistake about the time she was wanted?" 

** I have not found that out yet, Mrs. Measures, but I 
mean to do so. Mrs. Rushton had the engaging of her, 
and so I conclude it was part of her plan to mislead 
her. But the widow and her son never enter my house 
again. I have done with them from to-day, and I intend 
to take the cottage from them. They are deserving of 
no consideration from me." 

*'I cannot blame you, Mr. Rushton. That woman's 
evil tongue is the curse of Deepdale." 

'*If you could only have heard the vile insinuations 
she made against my wife. If she had been a man I 
would have felled her to the ground. As it was, all I 
could do was to turn her out of my house, and forbid 
her to enter it again." 

*'She has never been able to say enough against 
Paula. I have heard it, through many people," ob- 
served Mrs. Measures thoughtfully. 

Hal took a sudden resolution. 

*'Mrs. Measures," he said, wheeling round so as to 
face her, ** why has Lady Bristowe ceased to visit at 
our house ? " 

The vicar's wife did not know what to answer. She 
remembered her ladyship's last visit too vividly to be 
able to plead ignorance as to the cause of her defalca- 
tion. 
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"Why don't you tell me ? " continued Hal. '* I never 
wished to know the woman, and I don't care if I never 
see her again, but I want to find out why, after all her 
flattery and protestations of affection for Paula, she has 
left off coming to Highbridge HalL" 

**No one could answer that question satisfactorily 
but herself, Mr. Rushton. But you know how fickle 
some people are. How they take a sudden fancy, and 
as suddenly drop it again." 

"That explanation won't do for me, Mrs. Measures. 
People don't drop their acquaintances without some 
reason — true or otherwise. Lady Bristowe has not 
been at our house since last November." 

"Well, you know, Paula refused to see her after 
her mother's death, and perhaps that offended her. 
And once a person turns against another, in ever so 
slight a degree, there are always plenty of mischief- 
makers ready to creep in and make the breach wider. " 

"You mean that she has listened to the Deepdale 
scandal, and believes it?" 

" I think she has heard something against Paula. I 
cannot say anything further," replied Mrs. Measures. 

"Curse all their venomous tongues!" cried Hal 
wrathfully. 

"Why should you worry yourself about it, Mr. 
Rushton?" said Mrs. Measures sweetly. "Surely 
you can afford to rise above a village scandal ? Vou 
know what your wife is, and that is sufficient. And 
just now, when she has given you this sweet baby and 
settled down so happily in her comfortable home, is 
the last moment in which you should remember a past 
annoyance. Let it die a natural death. It only requires 
time to kill it. And, meanwhile, forget it, and enjoy 
the blessings God has sent you." 

"You are right, Mrs. Measures," replied Hal, as he 
grasped her proffered hand. "You are a true, sensible 
woman, and 1 am a very foolish young man. I have 
more happiness in my Paula than I deserve, and 
sufficient to outweigh a thousand such annoyances as 
you allude to. " 

"That is the right way of looking at it, Mr. Rushton, 
and rest assured you will never lose a friend worthy of 
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the name. My dear husband always speaks of you 
with affection, and you may depend on me as your 
wife's true friend as long as my life lasts. I shall call 
to see her, and my little godchild that is to be, to-morrow 
without fail." 

This conversation did much towards soothing Hal 
Rushton's perturbed spirit, and from that evening his 
domestic peace was restored. It was impossible not 
to be happy now that the widow's baneful presence 
was removed from them. Everybody seemed to feel 
the benefit of the change. The baby blossomed like a 
little rosebud under the fostering care of Mrs. Roberts, 
and Paula was soon out of bed and seated in an arm- 
chair by the open window, enjoying the warm air and 
sunshine, and growing stronger every day. Mary 
Measures was her constant companion, and Paula 
seemed so happy and contented with her that Hal had 
no hesitation in leaving them together whilst he went 
about his daily avocations. But his greatest pleasure 
lay in seeing how completely his wife's low spirits and 
despondency had fled before her baby's birth. Her 
grief for her mother s death seemed to have been swal- 
lowed up in this new joy, and if she ever thought of 
Paulie she evinced no sign of it. All her affections and 
her aspirations appeared to be centred on her husband 
and her child. She clung about Hal as she had never 
clung before, and would sit for hours with her infant on 
her lap, gazing into her unformed features, and specu- 
lating on what she would look like when she had grown 
to be a woman. Sometimes, either from weakness 
or depth of feeling, she would sob for a few moments, 
with her head on her husband's breast, and whisper to 
him that she was not worthy of so much happiness, and 
she feared lest Heaven should take it back again. But 
the next minute she would be smiling, even whilst the 
tears were standing in her eyes, and calling herself 
names for being so stupid as to give way. A few more 
summer suns and she was sitting out upon the lawn, 
or walking slowly round the garden, leaning on his 
arm, whilst health and strength returned to her. She 
was no longer Hal's White Rose in those days. Her 
slight figure had become plump and developed, and on 
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her usually pale cheeks bloomed a vivid pink colour. 
He used to joke with her about it, and say she was his 
cabbage rose, and would be his peony before long. 
Lying on the grass at Paula's feet, whilst Mary Measures 
poured out their afternoon tea for them, and Mrs. Roberts 
paced up and down the paths with little Edith in her 
arms, Hal Rushton used to think he had reached the 
ultimatum of human felicity. It did not occur to 
him any longer that they were always (excepting for 
the vicar's wife) alone, and that no other friends 
looked in to congratulate them on the new happiness 
they had acquired. And if he had remembered the fact, 
it would not have annoyed him. He disliked society, 
and found his world within the precincts of his own 
property. But others were less slow to observe the 
change and to comment upon it. Meanwhile Paula 
bloomed and the baby blossomed, and Hal Rushton 
was content. As soon as it was certain that no per- 
manent harm would accrue to the baby from the narcotic 
she had swallowed, the true story of the widow's dis- 
missal was related to Paula, and she joined her thanks 
to those of her husband that the mischief had gone no 
further. Hal had fulfilled his threat to send in the 
notice to quit to the tenants of Wavertree Cottage. He 
was not a man (as Ted Snaley had observed) to say 
one thing and mean another. He felt he had reached 
a crisis when no further duty v/as required of him re- 
specting his father's widow, and determined to rid him- 
self, root and branch, of the Snaley family. Mrs. Rush- 
ton, therefore, was compelled, during the next quarter, 
to give up her occupation of the cottage, whereupon 
she and her son removed to Haltham, where they 
occupied two or three rooms over a shell-fish shop in 
the market-place. ''It was so cheerful and lively," as 
the widow observed to her Deepdale friends, **to see 
the folks coming to market, and to 'ear the 'aggling that 
went hon, and what with the smell of the vegetables 
and the shell-fish, me and Ted will never miss the 
country, nor yet the seashore neither." 

Their departure was a great relief to Hal and Paula, 
who always took good care when driving her little pony 
chaise into Haltham to avoid the market-place lest she 
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should encounter her enemy. But she never met either 
the mother or her son. From the moment they left 
Deepdale, they seemed to have dropped out of their 
lives altogether. And so the months rolled on, until 
the summer had been succeeded by the autumn, and 
the autumn by the winter, and little Edith was a bonny 
girl of six months old. And still Hal Rushton's do- 
mestic peace was undisturbed, and love made a little 
paradise of Highbridge Hall. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 

The winter of that year was typical — clear and frosty, 
without fog or damp — and the young Rushtons almost 
lived out of doors. Paula, who was stronger and 
healthier than she had ever been in her life before, had 
developed, under Hal's instructions, into a good horse- 
woman, but she was a still more excellent whip. She 
took the keenest delight in driving, and her husband, 
in his desire to indulge her wishes, bought a match for 
his mare, and put the pair into a curricle, which Paula 
used to spin through the village at such a rate as to 
bring all the gossips to their doors with the gruesome 
prophecy that she would live to break her neck. It was 
a pretty sight to see her, with her fair face flushed with 
excitement, wrapped up in furs to her chin, and sending 
her horses at their smartest pace along the crisp high- 
way. 

** With a groom with 'is arms folded stuck up be'ind 
er like a graven image," as Mrs. Gribble remarked to 
Mrs. Axworthy. "It's redikerlous, in my opinion, not 
to say wicked, to keep a human creetur in sich a hatti- 
toode. And did you see her furs, Mrs. Axworthy, 
ma am ? Rooshian sables, Mrs. Roberts says they hare, 
and it's sinful to see 'em on sich a person. For what 
is she, ma'am, but a school teacher, when all's said and 
done. Mr. 'Al Rushton he may have married 'er, but 
that can't hunmake 'er what she is. And I wonder 'ovv 
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long it would be before he'd give our dear good Miss 
Brown so much as a silk 'ankercher for her throat." 

** It would be well if she was nothink but a school 
teacher, Mrs. Gribble, " replied her crony ; ** but there's 
wuss be'ind, you may depend on it. I shouldn't be 
surprised to 'ear as she'd been used to this sort of grander 
before. Folks don't learn to 'andle the ribbins (as my 
good gentleman calls it) in a minute. But ow could 
she 'ave come by 'em, Mrs. Gribble, ma'am? Thafs 
the 'orrible thought to wrestle with." 

But whilst they wrestled with it Mrs. Hal Rushton 
spun her bays along gaily, and with not a little innocent 
triumph that she had outlived all the ill-natured things 
that had been said of her, and risen to be one of the 
most important residents and property owners in Deep- 
dale. 

** Paula," said Hal one hunting morning, as he stood 
before her in pink and top-boots, ** what are you going 
to do to-day .? ' 

** Nothing particular, darling," she answered, as she 
held up the baby to play with his buttons. ** Why do 
you ask.?" 

* * Because, if you wouldn't mind driving into Haltham, 
I particularly want to know if Ellis has received those 
patent snaffles from London. It is more than a fort- 
night since I ordered them, and I have written to him 
twice without receiving an answer. If it hadn't been a 
hunting day, I should have ridden in myself." 

** Of course I will go, Hal, and if he hasn't got them 
yet, what then ? " 

" Tell him not to trouble further. I will write to the 
manufacturers myself. I never saw such a slow place 
as Haltham. You have to wait a twelvemonth for 
everything. " 

*' They are all asleep," laughed Paula. ** Oh, baby, 
you mustn't pull your daddy's hair. That hurts." 

*' Bless her little fists ! " skid Hal, as he disentangled 
his dark locks from the chubby hands. '*She has 
inherited the power of drawing from her mother." 

*' I can't draw," cried Paula, pretending to misunder- 
stand him. 

^' Carii yoM. Who was it drew me, then, from the 
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farm down to the schoolhouse, nig^ht after night, if only 
to see her shadow on the blind ; drew me to church on 
hot Sundays in summer and cold Sundays in winter, to 
watch her face bent down upon her prayer-book ; drew 
me, in fact, until there was no further space to draw 
me over, because I was in her arms for ever and ever ? " 

**It was not / who drew you," she whispered, with 
her face against his. **It was your own good heart 
that impelled you to come." 

**Well, anyway, I am very much here, am I not? 
And my dear girl is happy to have me ? " 

"Happier than she ever conceived it possible she 
could be." 

. *'God bless you both!" said Hal, as he kissed the 
mother and the child. *'But I have no more time for 
'spooning.' Take your little brat away, Paula — and 
don't forget my commission." 

**No, indeed. I will drive into Haltham di^^ectly 
after luncheon." 

*'And have luncheon early, dear. Don't be out after 
dusk, if you can help it. I am always nervous when 
you drive with lamps." 

** What, along a straight road as smooth as a bowling 
alley. What an insult to my skill as a whip. But I 
will be home by daylight, Hal, I promise you." 

"Thanks, darling. Well, I must be off. Once more, 
good-bye. " 

His wife accompanied him to the hall door, and 
held the baby up to see her daddy mount his hunter 
and ride down the drive. And then, after some excel- 
lent fooling with her bantling, she dismissed her for 
her morning walk, and went singing about the house 
herself like a bird. She felt unusually happy that day. 
The fresh, exhilarating air was enough in itself to raise 
her spirits. Then she had perfect health, and her 
husband's love and confidence, and what could any 
woman desire more ? She could not help, as she went 
about her household avocations, contrasting her pres- 
ent lot with her former one, of which she could not 
think, even now, without a shudder. How helpless, 
how hopeless, how despairing she was then. And 
now, how warmly sheltered by Hal's protection, how 
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full of hope for little Edith, and themselves how sur- 
rounded by love and luxury and comfort How 
thankful she should be — nay, she was —for the marvel- 
lous change. If a close observer had detected at this 
moment a little quiver of Paula Rushton's lip, it was 
dedicated, not to the past or future, not even to a 
thought of her dead mother, but to the uncertain fate 
of her hapless first-born. That was the only ruffle 
on the quiet waters of her life — the remembrance of 
Paulie. Often as she caressed her plump, healthy baby, 
and watched the intelligence which was so rapidly 
developing itself in her bright little face, the mourn- 
ful eyes and vacant, pathetic smile of the child for 
whom she had cared so little would rise up reproach- 
fully before her mental vision, and force her to swallow 
down something very like a sob. But she never spoke 
of it to Hal, and he believed she had forgotten or be- 
come reconciled to the loss of the imbecile child. For 
her own part, she tried hard to believe that he was 
safe in Heaven, with her dear mother, who had loved 
him so tenderly, but she never alluded to the subject 
in any way. She had not forgotten the compact she 
had entered into with Hal before their marriage, that 
the past was to be past and dead for both of them, 
and not permitted to rise from its unholy grave to 
disturb their new-born happiness. So she thrust the 
faint, momentary thought of Paulie resolutely away, and 
went to the piano and sang a merry song to drown it 

She took her midday meal early, as she had prom- 
ised her husband, and by one o'clock she was driving 
in her usually rapid manner, which Hal applauded and 
Deepdale glared at, along the highroad to Haltham. It 
was not market day, but the town was rather full, and 
the saddler's shop stood in the busiest part of it 
Paula was proceeding in that direction, guiding her 
spirited bays very skilfully in and out of the vegetable 
barrows and donkey carts that blocked the way, when 
an itinerant musician (save the mark), with a corno- 
pean wretchedly out of tune, commenced to blow a 
discordant blast which he intended for ** Annie Laurie." 
At the same time a crowd of urchins were following 
and hooting at a shabbily dressed man, apparently not 
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too sober, who stumbled in front of them over the 
stony road, muttering to himself, and occasionally 
distributing a curse for the benefit of his young tor- 
mentors. Hal's old mare was well trained and steady 
enough, but her pole companion was new to harness 
as well as cornopeans, and with a frightened rear made 
a sudden start forward, dragging the other with her. 
Paula could have quieted them if left to herself, but the 
wretched urchins on either side, perceiving the chance 
of a commotion, yelled to alarm the horses still more, 
and for a moment they were beyond her control. In 
that moment the slouching figure of the intoxicated man, 
who had not had the sense to step aside, fell down in 
the middle of the road, and the off mare touched him 
with her hoof. Paula pulled the pair back on their 
haunches to prevent further mischief, and her groom 
was at their heads in a moment, but the figure of the 
fallen man remained motionless, and the yelling urchins 
called out, ** You've been and killed 'im, missus." 
Paula turned sick with fright. She knew the accident 
had happened by no fault of hers, but it was terrible 
to think she had been the cause of it Quite a crowd 
had assembled by this time — a policeman among the 
number — and descending from her seat, Paula ordered 
the groom to back the carriage out of the way whilst 
she ascertained what injury had been done. 

**Ishemuch hurt?" she inquired anxiously of the 
police officer. 

The man turned the prostrate figure about with one 
hand, and then let it drop again. It appeared to be 
that of a beggar or tramp. The clothes were ragged 
and dirty, coated with clay and other earths, as though 
the wearer was used to sleep out at nights, and the 
torn hat, which had tumbled off when he fell, revealed 
a thick head of yellow hair, the face being downwards 
and hidden from view. 

** /don't think so, ma'am," replied the official. **The 
'orse's 'oof may have touched 'im, but he fell first. 
He's more drunk, to my mind, than 'urt. I'd better 
take 'im to the lock-up, and then we can see what's the 
matter with 'im." 

'*0h, no!" exclaimed Paula ; "he must not goto 
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the lock-up. I am very much afraid it was my fauh, 
and I will pay for medical assistance for him. Where 
shall we take him, policeman? Who is the nearest 
doctor ? " 

'*Well, Dr. Brown's surgery is just round the corner, 
but he won't thank. me for taking a drunken man there. 
There's no blood, you see, ma'am, nor nothing." 

*' But he may be bruised. I am sure the horse struck 
him. Speak to him, policeman, and see if he can un- 
derstand you." 

**Here you, mister," commenced the official, as he 
touched the arm of the prostrate figure, *' can't you get 
up and shake yourself? You're not hurt, you know. 
Come, now, let's see if you can't stand." 

He pulled him roughly by the arm as he spoke, and 
the man rose to a sitting posture and then fell back 
again, with his face upturned to the sky. Paula, who 
had been watching the proceedings with the deepest 
interest, glanced at the features thus revealed to the 
public, and gave a sharp cry. 

"There's no cause to be afeard, ma'am," said the 
policeman consolingly. '* 'E's too drunk to touch you. 
But 'ere's the doctor coming. Stand back, you boys, 
will you, and let the gentleman pass." 

Someone in the crowd had run unasked to inform 
Dr. Brown of the accident, and he now appeared upon 
the scene. 

**Dead! dead!" he exclaimed quickly, as he ex- 
amined the prostrate man. **Not a bit of it. Dead 
drunk, you mean. This seems more in your line, 
Jones, than mine. Run over, do you say? Well, he 
may have a bruise or two to-morrow, but he's too full 
of liquor to have sustained much hurt. Wheels would 
roll over him as they would over a bladder of water. 
Is this the lady who drove the carriage ? " 

He turned to Paula as he spoke, and was startled by 
her appearance. Her eyes, which seemed fixed in her 
head, were staring at the vagrant's face, her countenance 
was the colour of death, and her limbs were twitching 
involuntarily. Dr. Brown believed her condition to be 
the effect of fear. 

**you mustn't take it like thjs, madam," he said"; 
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*' there is no real harm done, and if there were, it is 
by no fault of yours. The man was too drunk to keep 
his feet Why,^c?« look in more need of my services 
than he does." 

** Who — who is he ? " she asked in a low husky voice, 
that seemed to have the greatest difficulty in issuing 
from her dry, parched lips. 

** Who is he P I don't fancy anybody can tell you 
that. A tramp, most likely, and evidently a disre- 
putable one. Does anyone know him in the town ? " 
continued the doctor, addressing the gaping audience. 

**'E lodges with Mother Sims," replied a squeaky 
voice. 

**Yes, sir," chimed in a dozen others; ** is name is 
Bonson, and 'e lives in Sims' hattic." 

** Let him be taken home, then," said Dr. .Brown, 
** and I'll attend him there. Jones, fetch a stretcher, 
and have him removed at once. This lady requires 
my attention the more of the two." 

Paula shook her head silently, and with a face white 
as death, and trembling fingers, extracted a couple of 
pounds from her purse and pressed them into the 
doctor s hands. 

" My dear lady — Mrs. Rush ton of Highbridge Hall, 
if I am not mistaken " She moved her head me- 
chanically. **This is far too much. You exaggerate 
the injury, I assure you. The man will be quite well 
by to-morrow." 

** PI ease — take — it," she said, with an effort, and 
looking as if she were about to swoon. But he still 
refused to accept it. 

At the sound of her voice, low as she had spoken, 
the vagrant on the ground rolled his head round and 
regarded her, and their eyes met. Paula said nothing, 
but leaning up against the little doctor, fainted away in 
his arms. 

** There, now," he exclaimed fussily, ** didn't I tell 
you this lady was alarming herself unnecessarily. 
Look at this. Who will help me to carry her to my 
surgery ? Here, my man I " he continued, addressing 
the groom. ** Bring the carriage round the comer, and 
as soon as your mistress is recovered, you must drive 
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her home. Heres a pretty bit of business about a 
drunken tramp," he ended with, as he and another man 
carried the unconscious Paula to his consulting room. 
As they passed him, the vagrant raised himself on his 
elbow and looked after them. 

'* Aye, there she goes," he cried, *' with her carriage 
and horses, whilst I lie upon the ground, and may rot 
here for aught she cares. Curse her ! " 

''Come, now," said the policeman, ''stop that. The 
lady's been a deal too good to you. You would have 
been in the lock-up by this time but for 'er. Them 
'orses oofs never touched yer. Get up, and go to your 
home. D'ye hear ? " 

''My home!'' repeated the man bitterly. "If I had 
my rights, my home would be with her." 

" Why, you're drunker than I thought you were, "said 
the policeman. " If you speaks another word like that 
I'll run you in. Get up, I say. Do you mean to he 
here till another vehicle drives over you?" 

At this hint the vagrant rose to his feet, and having 
made a pretence of dusting his tattered coat, shambled 
off the highway into a by-street, where he disappeared. 

Meanwhile Paula, coming to herself in the little doc- 
tor's surgery, gazed vacantly at the cane benches and 
whitewashed walls. 

" You're better now," said Dr. Brown, as he held a 
glass to her lips. "Drink this and you will soon be 
yourself again." 

But Paula pushed the cordial from her, and staggering 
to her feet, exclaimed, — 

" Let me go home." 

"Of course you shall, directly you are able to do so. 
Your carriage is waiting at the door. But let me entreat 
you to drink this first. Your nerves are shaken, Mrs. 
Rushton. That drunken brute frightened you, and you 
are not fit to take so long a drive without a stimulant." 

She drank the draught, as he desired her, conscious 
that to continue to refuse it was to delay her return to 
Deepdale. But as soon as it was down she turned an 
ashen face to Dr. Brown, and repeated, — 

" My carriage, please. I wish to go home." 
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"To be sure," replied the doctor cheerily ; **but you 
mustn't attempt to drive yourself, Mrs. Rushton. Take 
your mistress back very carefully, Green, and she'll be 
all right by the time she reaches Deepdale." 

And then he assisted Paula into the curricle, where 
she lay back against the cushions, with half-closed eyes, 
and in a few minutes was out of sight. 

** Strange," thought the little doctor, as he looked 
after her. ** I've always heard her spoken of as such a 
brave and dependable woman, but she doesn't seem to 
be much more use in an emergency than the generality 
of her sex. A great deal of good sympathy wasted on 
a worthless vagabond." And with that he dismissed 
the subject from his mind. 

It was not the groom's business to watch the features 
or actions of his mistress, and indeed it was as much 
as he could do to keep the two ruffled mares in hand on 
their way home. But had he looked at her he would 
have seen that Paula never altered her position, nor 
moved her eyes, until he drew rein at the front door of 
Highbridge Hall. Then she stumbled to the ground 
somehow, and felt her w^ay, almost blindly, to her own 
room. The afternoon was still at its height, the hour 
being four, but there was a bright fire burning in her 
grate, before which was spread a snowy sheepskin rug. 
Paula closed the door and locked it, almost mechan- 
ically, and then, having torn off her furred mantle and 
hat, she flung herself down, in a position of the utmost 
abandonment, upon the sheepskin rug, with both her 
hands pressed tightly against her temples. Even as 
she lay there the room seemed to go round and round 
with her, the floor to shake and tremble beneath her 
weight, the air to be full of buzzing, whirring noises 
that made thought almost an impossibility. What was 
it that her mother had told her when she returned from 
the journey to London, which she undertook solely to 
satisfy her daughter's anxious fear ? That Carl Bjornsgn 
had died in the Paddington workhouse, from drink and 
disease, and that she was freed from him by God as 
well as man — free to become Hal Rushton's wife, and 
to look him in the face and say truly that her first hus- 
band was dead, and could never trouble either of them 
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again. And to-day she had seen Carl BjornsSn in the 
streets of Haltham, drunk, but living, tattered, dirty and 
disreputable, yet living — a jibe for boys, a case for the 
police, a wretched waif of humanity, apparently both 
friendless and homeless, but still living, living, Iwin^ — 
to curse and kill her new-found happiness. 

She had no doubt whatever that it was he ; that the 
degraded being her horses had nearly run over was the 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Carl BjornsSn she had once 
believed she loved. The sight of his thick crop 
of yellow hair had given her a shock even before 
she had seen his countenance (it had so painfully 
reminded her of that of the Swede) ; but when she had 
looked at his face, and their eyes had met, although 
his features were bloated by vice and distorted by pas- 
sion at the sight of her, she had recognrsed him at once 
as the husband whom she believed to be lying in his 
grave. Everybody had misled her, then : Seth Brunt, 
when he assured her his captain was dying, and her 
poor dear mother, when she accepted the landlady's 
assurance that her lodger had breathed his last in the 
workhouse. They had not meant to deceive her, per- 
haps (her mother assuredly not), but the terrible upshot 
was the same. Carl BjornsSn lived, and had followed 
her to Haltham. But for what purpose ? Did he intend 
to make his way to Deepdale — to insult her, perhaps, 
before her servants — to expose her secret to their neigh- 
bours, to confront her in the very presence of her be- 
loved husband, who had felt the mere fact of his having 
existed so keenly as to extract an oath from her never 
to mention it in his hearing again ? Oh, no, no ! At 
whatever risk, Paula felt, she must keep this awful 
discovery from Hal, or all their happiness might be 
wrecked with the knowledge of it, If she could only 
meet Carl BjornsSn face to face, and learn his intentions, 
and bribe him with money to go away, and to keep 
away, their future peace might be secured. For a few 
moments she thought of telling everything to Hal, who 
was so good and kind to her, and had it not been for 
his exaggerated horror of divorce she would have done 
so. But he did not believe in divorce, He had often 
Md ber that if a marriage under such circumstances 
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was legalised by man, it was not blest by Heaven. He 
was a simple-minded, country-bred gentleman, far be- 
hind all the fashionable foibles of the day, but such 
were his opinions, and his wife shuddered as she recalled 
them. All all costs, she decided in a bewildered manner, 
Hal must not hear the truth unless it became absolutely 
necessary. But oh, how wretched that single interview 
had made her ! It seemed to have cast a gloom over 
her whole life. Nothing really was altered. Nothing 
could be altered, and she was quite innocent of having 
attempted to deceive her husband, yet, as she lay face 
downwards on the rug, Paula felt as though she were 
the guiltiest creature upon earth. At last the sound of 
the hall clock striking six made her remember that Hal 
would soon be home from his sport, and demanding to 
see her. She rose hastily, and approaching the glass, 
was frightened at the sight of her white face and swollen 
eyelids. How could she disguise the effects of the 
emotion she had passed through ? What should she say 
if Hal observed it ? In another moment she had plunged 
her face into a basin of cold water, and was trying, 
though ineffectually, to remove the traces of her indis- 
position and her tears. Her husband knocked at the 
door for admittance in the very midst of it, and she had 
no excuse to deny his entrance. In he came, laughing 
and happy as usual, with the fresh colour in his face 
heightened by air and exercise, looking just what he 
was, a specimen of a young and healthy Englishman, 
and stood before her fire warming his hands, whilst she 
hid her face somewhat with her towel. 

**Well, my darling," he began briskly, "we have 
had a glorious run, after all. Those few drops of rain 
last night freshened up the scent considerably, and made 
it quite easy going. Did you enjoy your drive ? What 
did Ellis say about the snaffles ? " 

Paula lowered the towel in her surprise. 

''Ellis! Oh, Hal, what will you say to me ? I for- 
got all about him." 

*' Forgot Ellis, You are a trustworthy messenger. 
What else did you go to Haltham for ? " 

'' It was stupid of me. But the new mare gave me a 
little trouble as we got opposite the * Fox and Grapes/ 
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and I turned the horses' heads at once, and drove home 
as quickly as possible. 

''What did she do? 

** A lot of boys began shouting at her, and she grew 
restive and reared." 

**Did she frighten you, Paula? What's the matter 
with your face ? " 

He left the fireplace, and walking up to her, examined 
her swollen features. 

** Why, you've been crying, my darling. What is 
the matter? Has anything annoyed you ? " 

Paula was going to answer him in the negative when 
a thought stopped her. The groom, James Green, had 
witnessed the accident, and seen her faint. He would 
be sure to speak of it in the kitchen, and it might get 
round to her husband's ears. She had better tell him 
the truth (or part of the truth) at once. 

**Yes, I have been frightened, dear; but I would 
rather have kept it from you, because you make such 
a fuss over every little thing that happens to me. A 
tipsy man fell down in the road, and the horses nearly 
went over him. It gave me a dreadful turn, and I — 
I—fainted." 

Hal's loving arms were instantly folded round her, 
as though to shield her from further harm. 

**0h, my darling, why didn't you tell me this at first? 
Fainted! I didn't know you could faint Were you in 
the carriage ? " 

'*No. I had got out to see if the man was hurt." 

** And who looked after you ? Did you fall in the 
road ? " 

Paula felt as if he would draw the whole truth out of 
her before he had finished. 

** Please don't make a fuss about it," she said impa- 
tiently ; *' it was of no consequence. I was afraid I 
had run over the man, and it gave me a shock. Some- 
one took me in somewhere and gave me a glass of water, 
and I was all right in a minute or two, and then Green 
drove me home. I shouldn't have told you if you 
hadn't seen my face." 

** I should have thought it very strange if you had 
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not told me, Paula. It is so unusual for you to show 
the white feather. Was the man hurt ? " 

**0h, no. He was only intoxicated, the policeman 
said, and the horses had not touched him. When I 
heard that, of course I was all right. But tell me about 
the meet, Hal. Who was there? " 

**0h, the usual set. Mrs. Simpson was out with us, 
looking a regular guy. That woman must weigh 
fifteen stone. 1 pity her horse. I wonder if the 
policeman was correct about that man ? It would 
be very shocking if you had really hurt him. It would 
be our duty to make him some recompense." 

Paula tapped her foot fretfully upon the floor. 

** Didn't I tell you he wasn't hurt, Hal? I know 
what you're thinking about — that I have been driving 
too fast ; but Green said it was a wonder I didn't go 
right over him, and that, if I hadn't pulled up the horses 
as promptly as I did, I must have done so. He was 
lying right in the road." 

* ' I am very thankful you did pull up so quickly. 
Was he a Haltham man I " 

**No, no; a common tramp, with ragged clothes. 
Don't talk of him any more, please. I'd rather forget 
all about it ? " 

" It has excited you more than you like to acknow- 
ledge, little woman," replied Hal, as he sauntered out 
of the room to change his dress. 

As he disappeared, Paula threw herself into an arm- 
chair. What had she said ? How much had she 
acknowledged ? How far had she betrayed herself? 

Her head was going round and round, and the faces 
of Carl Bjorns^n and Hal Rushton were revolving 
before her sight like the colours in a kaleidoscope. Her 
old life and her new life seemed to be mingling into 
one, until she hardly felt sure to which she belonged. 
The sight of Carl Bjornsen had revived the past even 
whilst the voice of Hal Rushton assured her of the 
present. She could neither reason with herself, nor 
decide what was best to be done — she was only sure 
of this, that she must carefully and calmly think over 
the best plan to get rid of Carl Bjornsen. How she 
hated the man at that moment: the inhuman wretch 
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who had blighted her former life, and now had risen 
froni the dead (as it seemed to her) to torture her pres- 
ent. Had he stood before her at that moment, and 
she had held a knife in her hand, she would have been 
quite capable of running it into him. She hated him, 
she repeated to herself, with clenched teeth — she hated 
and despised him. If he attempted to come between 
her and her Hal, if by persecutions or annoyances he 
wrested from her but one tithe of her darling's love 
or confidence, she would poison him like some veno- 
mous animal whom it was quite justifiable to put out 
of the way. 

The meek girl, who had submitted to such outrageous 
tyranny in the days gone by, and was now the most 
ductile and loving woman in creation, seemed sud- 
denly to have been transformed into a fury, thirsting 
for revenge. 

But her righteous anger was a very poor imitation of 
the passion of the gods. It was the stamping hoof of 
the incensed ewe trying to defend her lamb — the peck 
of the turtle-dove as the hand of the spoiler robs her of 
her eggs. 

A knock for admittance at her bedroom door was 
followed by the entrance of the nurse, with the cooing 
infant in her arms, and in a few moments Paula had 
washed away all her angry feelings in a burst of tears 
over her baby girl. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

• THE FATE OF PAULIE. 

It is a curious fact that when Paula's mind had re- 
covered the first stunning shook of encountering Carl 
BjornsSii she began to try and persuade herself that 
she had been mistaken, that the vagrant in Haltham 
High Street had only borne a remarkable resemblance 
to her late husband, and that her nerves were in such 
an excited condition after the accident that she had 
exaggerated a passing likeness into a reality. All that 
night she lay awake upon her bed thinking over the 
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assurances she had received of his death, and the 
improbability of their being untrue, until she had almost 
persuaded herself she was alarmed without cause. It 
was a fact that the tramp was very like Carl BjornsSn, 
but then he might be a Swede, and she knew from ex- 
perience how much the men of that nation resemble 
each other. She fancied his eyes had lighted on her 
with a malevolent glance, but the man was intoxicated, 
and, doubtless, felt vicious at having been so nearly run 
over. How could he be Carl Bjornsgn, she questioned 
herself pitifully, when he had died in the workhouse, at 
Paddington ? She went over Seth Brunt's information, 
and her mother's undoubted assurance, again and again, 
until she had decided that she had been frightened by a 
chimera, and she had only to look upon the man again 
to be convinced she was mistaken. By the morning 
she had come to the resolution that she would do so. 
She could not live a life of doubt and uncertainty. It 
would poison her whole existence. She would know 
the best or the worst before another night came round. 
When she rose, she was naturally looking pale and hag- 
gard. She was the sort of woman who loses all her 
delicate bloom from the want ofone nights sleep. Hal 
was concerned at her appearance, and wanted her to 
stay at home and rest, whilst she was madly impatient to 
be free from his scrutiny, and able to follow out her 
plan. 

'*I shall not let you drive the new mare again, dar- 
ling, until I have tried my persuasive powers over her," 
he said at breakfast "I shall ride her round the farm 
to-day, and take her for a good bucketing over the hills 
afterwards. That will teach her not to rear at every- 
thing. And you had better stay at home, or go for a 
little walk. You are lookingly ghastly pale stilf. I 
don't like to see my pink rose turned into a white one 
again." 

His wife did not know what to answer him. She 
intended to go into Haltham that afternoon, but she 
dared not hint at such a thing for fear lest he should 
offer to accompany her. 

"What do you say yourself, Paula? What do you 
wish to do?" 
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'*I don't feel like going out this morning," she an- 
swered after a while. **I would rather you stayed at 
home with me (if you don't mind), and took the mare 
for her bucketing in the afternoon. There are those 
stable accounts to go through, you know, and you said 
yesterday you wanted my assistance in writing some 
business letters." 

"All right, my darling. So let it be. 1 think, as you 
forgot all about Ellis yesterday, that we'll write straight 
to the manufacturers, as I proposed. And Walton must 
be advised about that cistern leaking. We'll give an 
hour or two to business, and then you must rest on the 
sofa till luncheon. I cannot bear to see you look so ill. " 

After luncheon he said to her, as his horse was wait- 
ing at the door, — 

** 1 suppose you feel hardly equal to riding round the 
farm with me, Paula? The fresh air would do you 
good." 

He saw her colour as she replied, — 

*'No, thank you, Hal. I have a dozen things to 
attend to yet. I should only keep you waiting, and I 
would prefer a walk." 

' * Don't go too far and overtire yourself. " 

**0h, dear, no! I may walk round to see Mary; 
she has a coral necklace for Edie." 

" Very well, my dearest Only, take care of your- 
self," he replied, as he kissed and left her. 

As soon as he was fairly gone, Paula ordered the pony 
chaise to be made ready. This was a little basket- 
carriage that only held two people, and was drawn by 
a fat little animal called ** Tubby," who went at the rate 
of about four miles an hour. When it came round, she 
desired her nurse to accompany her with little Edith. 
She was determined not to have another eye-witness of 
her doings. She started as though for an hour's drive 
along the highroad, but as she reached the outskirts of 
the village she said suddenly, — 

* * By-the-way, Maria, I never got any rusks for baby 
in Haltham yesterday. We must be nearly out of them. 
I think I had better drop you here, and you can walk 
home with her, and I will go and get them. It will never 
do to run short. Poor baby would be starved. " 
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**1 don't think there's any hurry, ma'am," replied 
Maria; **she must have enough to last her for some 
days." 

**Butwe can't risk it Suppose anything were to 
happen to prevent our sending over. I could not be 
easy if they were not in the house, when the child lives 
on nothing else." 

**Mr. Gribble's cart goes in most every day," sug- 
gested the nurse, with a view to solving the problem. 

'*0h, nonsense, as if I would trust to that man. He 
would bring us Abemethys, or Thorley's Foqd for 
Cattle, or something equally appropriate. Get down, 
Maria, and take baby home. You might call in at 
the vicarage on your way. Mrs. Measures was com- 
plaining the other day how seldom she saw her god- 
child." 

** Very good, ma'am," replied the servant, who was 
rather disappointed, nevertheless, at losing the prom- 
ised drive. 

As soon as she had disposed of her companions, Paula 
turned all her attention to persuading "Tubby" to step 
out a little more briskly than usual on his way to Hal- 
tham. Her heart was beating fast under the doubt 
whether she would be able to accomplish her design, 
and what awaited her if she did so, and a dozen times 
she felt as if she must get out of the pony chaise and 
run into the town, so soberly and unconcernedly did 
** Tubby" go upon his way. The application of the 
whip, however smart, seemed to make no impression 
on him. He only shook his fat sides, as if a fly had 
tickled him, but did not quicken his footsteps for a 
moment. Haltham lay seven miles from Deepdale. 
Would she ever get there and back before dark was 
Paula's despairing thought At last, however, by dint 
of whipping, chirruping, andjerking the rains, '*Tubby" 
managed to crawl into town about an hour and a half 
after she had started, and Paula breathed quickly as she 
felt her time for action had arrived. She was particu- 
larly anxious not to encounter Dr. Brown or the police- 
man Jones, and yet she did not know how she should 
find where the vagrant lived without the help of either 
of them. 

19 
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" In Mother Sims' attic," some lad had shouted out 
that the man resided. 

^^ Mother SimsS* There might be dozens of Mother 
Sims in Haltham. Who would direct her to the right 
one ? She drove her pony chaise round to an obscure 
inn in the empty market-place where she often put up 
when in Haltham — the *' Black Horse" — the landlady 
of which knew her well. 

"Well, here's a surprise, to see you again so soon," 
she exclaimed, as Paula descended and the ostler led 
the pony away. ** We 'eard you was in 'Altham yester- 
day, and had a sad haccident, but no 'arm done, thank 
the Lord, though you was a bit shook, doubtless, 
ma'am ? " 

**0h, no! Only a little frightened," replied Paula, 
as she followed the landlady into the little parlour. 

Here, she thought, might be an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the address she was looking for. She must ask 
somebody, she argued, why not Mrs. Spriggins as well 
as another ? 

**rm glad it was no wuss, ma'am," continued the 
woman ; '*but them 'orses of yours are very spirity." 

"Not at all, as a rule, Mrs. Spriggins. It was the 
boys shouting and a man playing the cornopean that 
frightened them. But I'm afraid the poor tipsy man 
must have been bruised. Have you heard anything 
about him ? " 

"Not a word, ma'am, so I don't think he can have 
come to no 'arm." 

"One of the lads said he was lodging at Mother 
Sims'. Do you know where she lives, Mrs. Spriggins ? " 

"No, I don't, ma'am, unless it's up Blind Alley, 
across the market-place. There is a Sims there, I 
know ; but there are several of the name in 'Altham." 

"I suppose so. But Mr. Rushton thinks it only 
right that we should make the man some compensation 
in money, which I was too flurried to think of yester- 
day. So I am trying to find him out to-day. I have 
to get some rusks for my baby at Moon's, and I will 
make a few inquiries at the same time. Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Spriggins. I shall require the chaise about 
i?ve. " 
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''The doctor could tell you 'is address, ma'am," 
screamed the landlady after her, as she descended the 
steps, "for my Joe told me as Vd been good enough 
to attend the man at 'is own 'ouse." 

Paula felt her cheeks burn as she hurried across the 
market-place. What had the ** man "told the doctor? 
How much might not be known in Haltham of her 
former history at that very moment ? She drew down 
her spotted net veil closely over her hat, as though that 
could hide her agitated features, and walked rapidly 
over the narrow sidepath until she had reached Blind 
Alley. Calling a little girl out of the gutter, she gave 
her a penny to tell her which of the houses belonged 
to ** Mother Sims," and was directed in consequence to 
the fifth door in the row, which was next to a fish shop, 
at the upper window of which sat a young man smok- 
ing a clay pipe. They were country-built houses, 
without bells or knockers — only latched doors that 
opened on to the living room. Paula rapped against 
Mother Sims' with her knuckles first, and then timidly 
lifted the latch. 

**Does Mother Sims live here?" she inquired, in a 
low voice. 

A woman answered to the name. 

''I'm Mrs. Sims, mum, if it's me as you're basking 
for." 

** Have you a lodger here — a very poor man — a sort 
of tramp — I don't know his name " 

'*Me keep tramps in my 'ouse!" cried the woman 
shrilly. ** I should 'ope not, indeed. What do you 
take me for?" 

'*I did not mean to ofifend you, indeed," replied 
Paula earnestly. **I am looking for the man. He is 
an object of charity, and I came to relieve him." 

"Well, he ain't 'ere," said the woman rudely, as she 
closed the door again. 

Paula stood perplexed on the pathway for a minute, 
whilst the young man at the window over the fish shop 
eyed her movements keenly. 

** Mother," he said, turning towards someone in the 
room, ** I'll be bio wed if there ain't Mrs. 'Al a-talking 
to the woman next door." 
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''Mrs. 'Air' cried his mother, hurrying to his side 
and peering over his shoulder. **Lor', Ted, and so it 
is. Now, what may she be wanting in these parts?" 

"Don't 'ang so far out of the winder or she'll twig 
yer," said Ted Snaley. **It's 'er, an' no mistake, and 
after no good, Til warrant She don't seem to know 
what she'd be at. Now she's a-crossing the market- 
place again." 

**Ted, my lad, you slip on your coat and foller 'erat 
a distance like, and find out where she's a-going. Don't 
let 'er catch a sight of you, for the Lord's sake. And 
I'll jest step into Mrs. Sims' and 'ear what she wanted 
of 'er. She's a deep 'un, Ted, you mark my words." 

Meantinie Paula, baffled in her first attempt to find 
the man whom she had almost persuaded herself by 
this time was not Carl Bjornsfin, had remembered Mrs. 
Spriggins' advice, and was wondering if she could make 
up her mind to call upon the doctor. After all (she 
argued), it was the vagrant she was in search of, and 
it was the most natural thing that she should wish to 
compensate him for the efifects of her careless driving, 
and no one need know anything more. As she was 
debating the matter in her mind, she caught sight of 
Dr. Brown's boy, who had helped to attend on her in 
the surgery, going his rounds, with a basket of medicine 
on his arm. In a moment she had sprung after and 
detained him. 

'* I want you to tell me something," she said, panting. 
*' You are Dr. Brown's errand lad, are you not? " 

** Yes, mum," replied the boy wonderingly. 

"I want to know where that man lives that I ran 
over yesterday. Do you know his address ? I hear 
Dr. Brown has attended him." 

**Yes, mum. I took a bottle of medicine there last 
night He lodges at John Sims', in Barefoot Lane. It's 
just round by Saint Mark's Church, mum — runs along- 
side it like — and Sims he lives at number fifteen." 

** Thank you. Can you keep a secret ? " 

"Yes, mum." 

"I am going to give the poor man a little money, 
but I don't want all the world to know it Will you 
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promise me not to tell the doctor, or anyone, that I 
asked for his address ? " 

** Yes, mum," repeated the boy, with open eyes. 

He opened them still more when the lady in furs and 
a silk gown put five shillings in his hand before she 
went on her way. He had never had so much money 
at one time in his life before, and Paula was out of 
sight before he had left off gazing at it, whilst Ted 
Snaley, who had watched the little transaction from the 
opposite side of the way, followed cautiously in her 
wake. Haltham considered itself an important town, 
but in reality it was very small, and except on market 
days very empty. Its streets were easily traversed, 
and Paula s light feet had soon found Barefoot Lane, 
that ran alongside of Saint Mark's Church. She glanced 
from side to side before she entered it, and then, with 
a rush, she made for number fifteen and rapped upon 
the door. This time it was a man who answered her 
— John Sims himself, just home from work, and sitting 
down to tea with his wife and family. 

** May I come in ? " said Paula nervously, as she en- 
tered the doorway. "Are you Mr. Sims? I hear you 
have a lodger here — I don't know his name — a man 
who met with an accident in the High Street yester- 
day ? " 

**0h, yes, he's here, worse luck, and I don't know 
when we'll get rid of 'im," replied John Sims surlily. 
"I meant to 'ave given 'im the sack to-day, but the 
doctor he's forbid it. " 

'* Was — was he hurt } *' inquired Paula, with her purse 
in her hand. **I was afraid he might be, and so I 
wanted — I wished to *' 

** If you're a-going to give 'im money, mum, I should 
say as you might find them as was more deservin' of 
it — ^'owever, that's no business o' mine," replied John 
Sims. " Do you want to go up to his hattic ? " 

** Yes — I think so ^" stammered Paula. " I — I — 

should like to speak to him if I can." 

'*0h, it's heasy enough, mum, if you fancies it," re- 
joined the man, moving to the bottom of the stair and 
bawling out, '* Moosoo ! Moosoo Bonson 1 'Ere's some 
'un as wants to speak with you." 
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All the answer that was elicited from the unseen 
lodger was conveyed by a curse that came echoing 
down the staircase. 

**'E's at 'ome, at all events," remarked John Sims, 
with a look of disgust, as he resumed his place at the 
tea-table; "you can go up when you likes, mum, but 
all I 'ope is 'e won't insult you." 

** Oh, I am used to it — I am not afraid — I often visit 
sick people," replied Paula, with a catching in her 
breath as she commenced to mount the creaking stairs. 

The name by which Mr. Sims had addressed his 
lodger, although so uncouthly spoken, roused her worst 
fears again, and as she climbed to the room which held 
him she felt as if she were going to her death. It was 
at the very top of the house — a bare and dirty attic. 
As soon as she tapped at the door and heard the voice, 
which replied, **Come in," she knew who she should 
see when she entered it. Calling all her courage to her 
assistance, she passed the threshold, and there, lying 
in bed, with his hollow eyes glaring from beneath his 
matted yellow hair, she saw — without the shadow of a 
doubt — Carl Bjornsen, Paula had so often assured her- 
self during the last twelve hours that her eyes must 
have played her false that meeting her former husband 
thus was almost as great a blow as if she had looked 
upon him for the first time. But it was the truth, and 
she was forced to accept it. She staggered back against 
the white-washed wall, and stood there, with fixed 
eyes and heaving breast, fighting against an irresistible 
desire to scream. 

Carl BjornsSn, on his part, sat up and stared at her. 
His shirt was ragged and dirty, and falling ofif his naked 
chest. There were no sheets upon his filthy mattress, 
but a brown blanket covered the lower part of his body 
— a most inadequate protection against the cold in a 
room devoid of fire. The man's whole appearance be- 
tokened the utmost poverty and discomfort, and even 
in the midst of her horror Paula could not help feeling 
compassion for him. 

'*Andso — and so," at last she panted, *'itis really 
you ?** 

**It is really me" replied Carl BjomsSn, in the rasp- 
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in& guttural voice that usually accompanies the last 
stage of consumption. ** Who else should it be ? You 
thought you had got rid of me for ever, I suppose. 
You hoped I was dead, and rotting in my grave." 

' ' I heard that you were dead. I was told so. Have 
you been in league with anybody to deceive me? " 

*' Not I," he rejoined recklessly. '' What would have 
been the use of it .? You had kicked me off like a dog. 
It was nothing to you what became of me, and so I 
took my own course, and went to the devil." 

**That was not my fault," she answered. 

''^oiyour fault ! That is what you women always 
say. We love you, and trust you, and give ours(?lves 
up to you, body and soul, and in return you deceive us.'* 

'* I never deceived you," she said proudly. 

''Yes, you did. I thought I had married a girl who 
loved and understood me. But you set yourself above 
me and my companions. You despised me for my 
weakness. You openly showed your disgust at my 
way of living, when sympathy might have weaned me 
from it, and in return you made me hate you— ^01/, 
whom once I had so much loved." 

* ' Oh, Carl, " cried Paula, * ' I daresay I was wrong. 
I was so young, and you tried to make me submit to 
you through violence. I don't want to reproach you 
with it now, but you know you nearly killed me." 

**I wish I had killed you altogether. You've killed 
me, body and soul, by your desertion. If you'd stayed 
with me, I would have reformed. But so long as you 
were safe, and living in comfort, what did you care. 
And now, you've got a fine new husband, with a car- 
riage and horses, and you can run over my dying body 
as you've run over and crushed my soul." 

'*You do me an injustice." she cried indignantly; 
**but you always were unjust. I left you, not for my 
own sake, but to save the life of my child — the poor 
infant whom your cruel blows made imbecile. It was 
for my bodily safety, and his, that you forced me to 
seek a shelter in the law. You would have ended by 
hanging for murder if I had not divorced you." 

''And a good job too," he answered sullenly. "It 
would have been a quicker and more painless ending 
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than this. Look at me now. I have nothing. I have 
lost my ship, my position, my health, my money. I 
am starving and all through you." 

"It is not so," she replied with spirit; **you may 
have lost everything, but it is through your own fault" 

**WeIl, I am punished for it, as much as evQv\ your 
heart could desire, " he replied. * * I am dying, and with- 
out the bare necessaries of life, whilst you are living in 
luxury at Highbridge Hall." 

** Who told you of me or my doings ? Why did you 
come here ? " she asked. 

" Seth Brunt —the only true friend I ever had — saw 
you at Deepdale last year, and wrote me word of it I 
came, as soon as I had the money, to appeal to you — 
to your compassion, if you will— to spare me a few 
shillings in my need. " 

At this her woman's heart melted. 

*' Oh, Carl, you cannot have thought so badly of me 
as to imagine I would refuse. Only, it must be on one 
condition, that you do not disclose our former connec- 
tion to the people around you." 

** You are ashamed of having been my wife," he said 
bitterly. 

*'I am ashamed that, having been your wife, I am so 
no longer. It is the divorce that shames me, Carl. I 
am the wife of a good man, and the mother of his child, 
and I should bring disgrace on both of them if your 
identity were known." 

" You have not told the man you call your husband, 
then ? " 

**He is my husband — ^by law and love — as sacredly 
as any man could be, and I have told him everything. 
Only, he thinks you dead (as I did), and if he dis- 
covered the contrary it might cause great trouble be- 
tween us, for he does not believe in the morality of 
divorce. " 

''And suppose 7 don't believe in it either," exclaimed 
BjornsSn, "suppose I choose to assert my former claim 
on you, what then ? " 

"Then I should put the matter into the hands of the 
police, and ask my husband to take me away from 
Deepdale until it was settUd, DonH try to threaten me, 
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Carl. You have no hold on me except that which is 
evoked by the memory of the past " 

*'I am not so sure of that," said BjornsSn, in the 
hoarse weak voice which was so often interrupted by 
coughing. *' You have a child, you say, by this man. 
Where is your other child — my son — whom you stole 
from me ? " 

*' Poor little Paulie ! He is gone, " replied the mother, 
with quivering lips, **but his fate is a mystery. We 
think he was lost over the Grassdene cliffs." 

** Oh, you think ihai^ do you ? And you mourned his 
death, of course," he said sneeringly. 

''I did. I do mourn it to this day," replied Paula, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

** Would you be glad to have him back again ? " 

She hesitated a moment. Would she be glad to re- 
ceive back the poor imbecile child whose existence had 
been a trouble to himself and others, and whose presence 
she could never ask Hal to endure at Highbridge Hall ? 

** Why ask me such a question ? " she returned. ** He 
is safe in Heaven. Who would wish to draw him thence 
again ? 

'* That's all you know about it," he said. ** Perhaps 
it's all you care to know about it But you asked me 
just now why I had come to Haltham. ITiis is my 
reason. Look here." 

And drawing down the dirty blanket, he showed her 
the face of a child sleeping by his side. She pressed 
forward, curious and yet incredulous as to what she 
should see there. 

God in Heaven I It was the face of Paulie 1 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ON THE TRAIL. 



At that sight the stream of pity which had com- 
menced to now in Paula's heart for the abject and miser- 
able wretch before her dried up, and her eyes blazed 
with furious indignation. She seized the child in her 
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arms, and retreated with him to the further end of the 
room, stood like a creature at bay, whilst she hurled a 
torrent of angry reproaches on Carl BjornsSn's head. 

*' You wretch ! You mean, pitiful wretch ! You in- 
human brute ! Not content with injuring me to that 
extent that my poor boy was born an idiot, you stoop 
to steal him for me — me, to whom the law of England 
as well as the law of God had consigned him. And 
you killed my mother by it. Yes, you are a murderer, 
as well as a drunkard, and I hate and despise you more 
than I can say. " 

* * I — killed — your mother ? " stammered Carl Bjornsfin. 

*'You did! you did! She was found dead in her 
chair— dead of heart disease, accelerated by the grief of 
Paulie's loss. We could not account for it then, but I 
see it all now. Vou were the supposed tramp that de- 
coyed away the servant Eliza and the child, and I sup- 
pose when she had served your purpose you cut her 
throat and flung her away in a ditch. You are quite as 
capable of the one deed as the other." 

'*No, no !" exclaimed the man, in a shaking voice. 
*'It is untrue. I did not. The girl is safe in a situa- 
tion in London. She wanted to stay there. It washer 
own wish." 

** And what did you do it for? " cried Paula angrily. 
** What object had you in taking the burden of this poor 
helpless lamb upon yourself?" 

'* What did I do it for?" he repeated, in a tone of 
the most hopeless misery. ** Look at me, and read the 
answer to the question in my condition. Paula, for the 
last twelve months I have been starving. I am so ill 
I cannot work. I have not the strength of that child. " 

*'It has been brought on by your own fault. You 
have drunk yourself to this state. You were prosperous 
and healthy once, but you threw the blessings God 
gave you into the gutter." 

''That is true, but so is the other. When I stole the 
child, it was with the hope he would bring me bread. 
I heard you had married again — that you were well 
off and prosperous — and I thought you would pay me 
for bringing back your child. I didn't know till I had 
seen him that he was an idiot" 
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"An idiot for whose idiotcy God will hold you 
responsible, Carl Bjornsfin. " 

** Perhaps. But one of which you were doubtless 
thankful to be quit." 

** It is untrue. We have searched for him far and 
wide. His uncertain fate has laid like a heavy load 
upon my heart." 

"You can have him back again now, then, and you 
can take him away with you if you choose." 

* * Why did you not bring him to me before } " 

"I could not. I have been at death's door for the 
past six months. I have walked now, by slow stages, 
all the way from London, and I shall never leave this 
town. He and I have starved together." 

Paula glanced at the child, still sleeping in her arms. 
He was feather-weight, and his body frightfully atten- 
uated. His little face was shrunk to nothing. The 
sight of him made her burst into tears. 

**0h, how cruel you have been," she exclaimed, 
"to take him from a safe and happy home, and half 
kill him like this. My poor little Paulie, who cared 
for nothing but the birds and flowers. What a life he 
must have led with you in London. How had you 
the heart to do it to your own child ? " 

"I wanted money. I wanted bread," replied 
BjornsSn hoarsely. "If you had ever starved, you 
would not ask me such a needless question. I thought 
your mother's love would have given me a hold over 
you for the rest of my life. But I couldn't get at you 
before, and I have been too ill to write. Indeed I 
didn't know where to write to. I knew Brunt had 
seen you somewhere near Haltham, and I was just 
beginning to set my inquiries on foot when your 
horses knocked me over yesterday." 

"How long have you been here?" 

"Only a few days." 

"And how are you living ?" 

'* Living/" he echoed, glancing round the bare 
attic. " Do you call this living? I haven't swallowed 
food for days. The few pence I have gathered 
tramping have gone in drink, to keep my body and 
soul together till I met you." 
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A vision of what Carl Bjorns6n had been when she 
married him flashed suddenly across Paula's mind— of 
the somewhat coarse-featured yet bright and intelligent 
young Swede, with his blue eyes and his yellow hair, 
standing on the deck of his own vessel, and looking 
every inch a sailor — and then she glanced at the 
unshorn, dirty, emaciated figure on the bed, and burst 
into a flood' of tears, as she pressed little Paulie closely 
to her breast. 

**Oh, Carl," she sobbed, **I am so sorry for you. 
It is terrible — terrible to meet you thus. But what 
I can do I will for the old times' sake." 

*' You had better take the child home," he said, in a 
faint voice. **I didn't tramp with him all this way 
only to sponge on you. That's what I meant to do, if 
I'd had the strength, but I've broken down now for 
good, and no money can keep me in the world. And 
so I wanted to bring Paulie to you, and ask you to 
take care of him — not for my sake, you know, but for 
the sake of what you once thought me. " 

At these words Paula lost her fear of her former 
husband, and approached the pallet on which he lay. 

** Carl," she said gently, " I have not forgotten those 
days, and I try to think of them as kindly as I can. I 
have not much money at my own command, but what 
I have shall be yours. You must move from this 
wretched room without delay. It is not fit for a — 
a — gentleman, and I will hire a nurse to look after 
you. " 

'*No good,'* he replied, shaking his head. "What 
nurse would undertake the charge of such a patient? 
Besides, it will be all over in a few days. The doctor 
said as much last night. Why, I've no lungs left I 
coughed them up months ago." 

*' Poor Carl," she murmured softly. 

*'OnIy, you take the youngster back with you, and I 
shall be content," he continued. ** I sha'n't die easy 
unless he's in your hands." 

Paula started. How could she take the boy back to 
Highbridge Hall without revealing everything? Her 
heart sunk within her. It was impossible. 

*'I cannot take him home with me to-night," she 
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answered. **I have already told you that Mr. Rush- 
ton is not aware of your existence.*' 

''Tell him of it, then." 

** I dare not. Oh, Carl, have pity on me. He loves 
mQ so, and I tremble lest this knowledge should inter- 
rupt our peace. It would be impossible to take Paulie 
to Highbridge Hall without the whole village hearing 
of it I must have time to prepare them for seeing 
him." 

** And meanwhile he may die," said BjbrnsSn. ** The 
doctor said last night it was very doubtful if he would 
recover, and I can't attend to him. He's so weak, he 
sleeps all day. Some morning I shall find he s gone to 
sleep for good. If you want to save his life take him 
away." 

**My poor little child!" cried Paula, kissing him. 
**I will go and consult Dr. Brown on the subject 
There is a children's ward in the hospital. Perhaps 
they will take him in there." She laid Paulie down 
again by his father's side, and taking out her purse, put 
its contents into Carl Bjornsfin's hand. **As I go 
downstairs." she said, **I will send the woman of the 
house up to you. Order what you want to make you 
comfortable — but food, Carl, food, not drink, for Hea- 
ven's sakei— and I will come and see you again to-mor- 
row. Meanwhile I will see the doctor about Paulie ; 
and if they send for him from the hospital you will let 
him go ? " 

** Anywhere, so we don't see each other die," replied 
Bjornsfin roughly, as he clutched the money she 
handed him. 

She hardly knew how to take leave of him. There 
lay the man whom she had married and borne a child 
to, and yet they were less than nothing to one another. 

She loved Hal Rushton devotedly. She would not 
have exchanged his affection for that of any man living, 
and yet it was impossible to forget she had been Carl 
Bjornsfin's wife, and it seemed dreadful to leave him, 
dying and poverty-stricken, without a kindly word. So 
she laid her hand timidly on his and said, — 

** God bless you, CarL It pains me more than I can 
say to see you like this." 
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He did not answer her, but turned his face towards 
the wall, and Paula closed the door and went down- 
stairs with a beating heart This time she found Mrs. 
Sims alone in the lower room, wondering not a little 
what kept the lady with her dirty lodger in the attia so 
long. She went up to her with a crimson face and 
said, — 

** The poor man upstairs is very ill, I am afraid, and 
so is the little child." 

**Yes, ma am, so Sims says, but I 'ope we're not 
going to 'ave a death in the 'ouse. It do go against 



rooms so." 



**I am sure they are in great want of food," con- 
tinued Paula, *'and I have given him a little money 
to procure it. Will you get him what he may want ? 
Some strong soup — and milk for the child ? " 

"And where am I to get soup from at this time of 
day, ma'am.?" replied Mrs. Sims, **nor milk heither. 
Why, the milkman's been come and gone two hours 
ago. 

** Very well. I will send some in. But you can 
give him some clean sheets and pillow-cases, surely. 
It must be wretched for him to lie on the ticking. " 

"Oh, I'm quite agreeable if so be as 'e can pay for 
them," replied Mrs. Sims, as Paula slipped away. 

She had done all she could for the present, but she felt 
that she must see Dr. Brown before she left Haltham. 
It was a terrible risk, she knew. With a man like 
Carl BjornsSn, who had drank half his wits away, it 
was quite impossible to say what disclosures might 
not be made. Yet still (she said to herself), if all the 
world were made cognisant of her former relationship 
to him, she must still do what she was doing if she 
desired to live the rest of her life in peace, or to die 
with any hope of mercy. It was now past five o'clock 
and the winter's afternoon was closing in. Few people 
would have recognised her as she hurried by in her 
dark clothing. No one did recognise her except Ted 
Snaley, who had skulked about in the shadows for an 
hour outside the Sims' house whilst she was engaged 
with Carl BjornsSn within, and who started after her as 
soon as she left it. 
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Paula found the little doctor in his surgery, having 
just come in from his parish work. 

** Ah, Mrs. Rushton," he said, as he recognised her, 
**I hope I see you quite recovered. That drunken 
fellow has a lot to answer for." 

*'I understand you visited him yesterday, doctor." 

**And what could I do less, when a certain lady 
seemed so anxious about him," said the gallant Dr. 
Brown ; **and, indeed, when I saw the state of destitu- 
tion in which the poor creature lies, I was sorry I had 
refused the kind gift you ofifered me for him." 

'*I have just come from him," she answered hur- 
riedly, **and he has sufficient for his immediate need. 
But, doctor, the poor little child. What can we do for 
him ? " 

Her companion looked grave, and stroked his chin. 

** Ah, yes ! It is very sad. It seemed very far gone 
to me." 

**Butwemust save it," she cried anxiously. '*We 
must take it away at once. It is murder to leave 
it there. Is there not a children's ward in the hos- 
pital ? " 

" But not for aliens, my dear lady. Besides, this is a 
case of starvation — not of disease, Perhaps the work- 
house authorities might be persuaded to take the child 
in until " 

'*No, no ; he shall not go to the workhouse ! " ex- 
claimed Paula, and then seeing Dr. Brown look sur- 
prised at her vehemence, she added: **You see, 
I feel myself rather responsible in the matter, having 
knocked over his father yesterday." 

**My dear lady, you no more knocked him over 
than I did. However, I don't want to check your 
benevolence. I think I know of a woman who will 
take care of the poor little fellow. " 

' * Oh, who is she ? " 

** She is the wife of my night-porter and the mother 
of my errand boy. A most kind-hearted creature, 
who takes in children occasionally to dry-nurse. Is 
your mother at home, Sam ? " 

"I think so, sir." 

'* Go and tell her to come round to me at once. She 
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lives in the next street, " he explained to Paula, as the 
lad disappeared. 

** What do you think of the poor man himself? " she 
asked next. 

** Oh, with him it's only a matter of time. He might 
die to-day, and he may live for a week or two." 

** No more ? " she exclaimed. 

*' Certainly no more, and I doubt if so much." 

**Oh, doctor, pray do everything you can to ease 
his sufferings. I will see that you do not lose by it 
It is terrible to see a — a — fellow-creature dying amidst 
such wretched surroundings. Cannot we move him to 
more comfortable rooms ? " 

** I wouldn't attempt it, madam. Yesterday was his 
last day out. I found a visible decrease of strength 
in him last night, and I don't think he could stand 
the exertion of a removal. He would probably die by 
the way. The only thing to be done for him now is to 
see he has what he requires till the change comes." 

** I — I — suppose he was tipsy when he fell down 
yesterday, Dr. Brown ? " 

**I have no doubt of it, and also that a very small 
amount of liquor would have an effect upon him. The 
poor fellow is in the very last stage of consumption, in- 
duced by his excesses. His body is quite worn out. 
Nothing could save him now. And he is still young, and 
must have been good-looking at some time. What a 
pity to see a man, who might have had the world be- 
fore him, deliberately kill himself. And do you know, 
Mrs. Rushton, that from the few words he said to me I 
fancy he must have seen better days. I mean that he 
is by birth a gentleman." 

**Oh, no, no ! It is impossible ! " she cried quickly. 
**And, Dr. Brown, these men who habitually drink, 
their brains break down, and they take such queer fancies 
in their heads sometimes. You can't believe what they 
say, can you ? " 

The doctor was puzzled by his visitor's query, and 
the anxious way in which she put it, but he answered 
it just as she wished. 

** Why, of course not I shouldn't dream of taking 
the word of a man like that- But here is Mrs, Wilfred." 
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And thereupon there entered to the surgery a plump, 
rosy-faced woman, to whom the doctor explained the 
case, asking if she would take charge of the child, and 
telling her that Mrs. Rushton of Highbridge Hall would 
be answerable for the expense. 

''And don't spare it, Mrs. Wilfred, "added Paula, rather 
imprudently ; "give him plenty of new milk, and eggs, 
and everything that will make him strong. He used — 
at least Dr. Brown says they must have seen better 
days — and I have no doubt he has been used to every- 
thing of the best. Poor wee mite ! It will make your 
heart ache to see him. You can count his bones." 

"I will take every care of him, my lady," replied the 
country woman, with a curtsey, "and the doctor here 
knows what I did for Mr. William's baby when its poor 
mother died, and he thought himself there was no hope 
for it." 

"You are quite right, Mrs. Wilfred," replied the doc- 
tor. "You're an excellent nurse, and if anyone can pull 
the poor child through, you will. Stay here, and as 
soon as I've seen this lady to her carriage I will walk 
round with you to Sims', and you can bring him back. 
Take a blanket with you, though, for he's none too well 
clothed for this frosty weather." 

"He must have clothes. I will see about them to- 
morrow," said Paula feverishly. 

"And now, where is your carriage, Mrs. Rushton?" 

" I drove the pony chaise to-day, and I left it at the 
'Black Horse,'" she replied. 

"Afraid of running over another tipsy gentleman ? " 
he remarked jauntily, as he stepped to the market-place 
by her side. 

"I fancy Mr. Rushton was half afraid of it, Dr. Brown, 
for he is exercising the frisky mare himself to-day. I 
am not quite sure," continued Paula, "if he would ap- 
prove of the visit I have paid this afternoon. He would 
say I should have left it to you. Will you keep my 
secret, doctor? It has eased my conscience, and no 
harm's done." 

"My dear lady, you may depend upon my silence, 
now and ever," replied the little man, who was wonder- 
fully attracted by her many charms. 
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He was rather surprised, all the same, to hear her 
order Mrs. Spriggins of the '* Black Horse " to send up a 
bowl of her best soup and some calves'-foot jelly to num- 
ber fifteen Barefoot Lane without delay, and place the 
dainties to her account. To be benevolent and anxious 
to repair a supposed injury was one thing, but to 
purchase expensive soups and jellies for the benefit of 
a wretched drunken vagrant w^s another, and as Dr. 
Brown handed Paula into her pony chaise, and received 
her nervous farewell, he could not help wondering if 
she were as interested in the fate of all the beggars she 
encountered. 

Meanwhile Ted Snaley, having followed her to the 
doctor's surgery and the ** Black Horse," went back 
to his mother, bursting with the information he had 
acquired. 

**Well, Ted, my boy, "said the widow, as he entered 
the room, "you've been a tidy time after my lady. 
You don't mean for to tell me as she 'asn't gone 'ome 
till now ? Why, its nigh on six o'clock. " 

*' I've honly just seen 'er drive off," replied Ted, ** and 
hif I'm not mistook, hit's the prettiest kettle o' fish as 
\ie\er you see." 

"Lor', Ted, you don't say so!" exclaimed his 
mother, with joy gleaming in her little green eyes, as 
she seated herself with her elbows on the table. * ' Tell 
me all about it, there's a good lad. His it a lover?" 

"Well, now, don't be in sich a 'urry, and I'll begin 
from the beginning. There's been a stranger — a kind of 
shabby gentleman-like — lodging with the Sims' in Bare- 
foot Lane for some days past, for Jack Sims 'e's spoke 
to me about him, but when I 'eard Mrs. 'Al asking for 
Sims' next door I never thought of them. 'Owever, 
when I started after 'er I seen 'er speak to Brown's boy, 
and then what did she do but set h off for Barefoot Lane, 
and sure enough she went into number fifteen." 

* • Lor', Ted, whathever for ? " 

''That's what I determined to find out, so when Jack 
comes out hafter his tea I gets hall I can from 'im about 
their lodger. And 'is name's Bonson, and 'e's got a 
child with him, and Mrs. 'Al she'd gone straight hup to 
'is bedroom and 'e in bed." 
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" My, how undecent ! " 

** Well, she was there a hower. I waited and waited 
till I was sick on it At last my lady come out of the 
door, talking to Mrs. Sims, and I 'eard 'er say as she'd 
given this Bonson money, and she'd send hup soups 
and jellies for 'im at once." 

"'Ow I do wish 'Al could 'ave 'eard her." 

" He shall 'ear it in good time, never you fear. Well, 
after that, I follows 'er to Brown's surgery, where, in 
course, she was shut in, and I couldn't 'ear what they 
said. But arter a while Sam, the boy, 'e comes out and 
runs to 'is 'ome in Parton Street, and brings back Mrs. 
Wilfred, 'is mother. By-and-by they hall comes out, 
and I 'eard the doctor telling Mrs. Wilfred that when 'e'd 
seen Mrs. 'Al into her carriage she was to go along of 
'im and bring the child back from Barefoot Lane. " 

"Lor', Ted, it's the most hinteresting thing I ever 
'eard. And what next ? " 

"Why, Mrs. Wilfred and Sam they stayed on the 
surgery steps, and Dr. Brown 'e walked with Mrs. 'Al 
to the 'Black 'Orse.'" 

" Do you think 'e's sweet on 'er, Ted.? " 

"Don t know, I'm sure, but it looks like it, don't it? 
He walked as close as 'e could to 'er, that I see. And 
when they got to the ' Black 'Orse,' he put her into the 
shay and wrapped the fur rug round 'er and buttoned hup 
the apron. Oh, she's a deep 'un, mother. I bet she's 
got 'alf-a-dozen 'anging to 'er apron-string. And afore 
she went off she ordered the best soup and jellies as 
Mrs. Spriggins 'ad got to be sent hup at once to Barefoot 
Lane. Now, what d'ye make of that?" 

"Ted, "replied Mrs. Rushton oracularly, "I've a hin- 
spiration. That there man in Barefoot Lane his the 
same bearded creetur as was locked up with madam in 
the school'ouse. " 

"Why, now you mention it, 'e *av€ a beard. Jack 
Sims said so. And 'e's a foreigner too — a moosoo — 
and talks a kind of broken like." 

"7%fl/'s'im — that's 'im ! " cried the widow, rubbing 
her rough hands together with malicious delight ' * Mr. 
Gribble said 'e'd a rough sort of voice. And so she's 
whistled 'im back again. Pretty doings, indeed I And 
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there's a child, too. Ted, you must get a sight of 
that there child to-morrow, if you dies for it." 

"There's nothing heasier. I'll call ^t Mrs. Wilfred's 
and hask if she's at liberty to take a nurse child. Sam 
says she never 'as more than one at a time. Then 
she'll shbw me this one, and I'll 'ear the why and the 
wherefore, and I'm blowed if we don't lay a train as 
will blow 'Ighbridge 'All up to the skies. " 

'* There's a deal more in it than meets theheye, Ted," 
acquiesced his mother. ** I'll take my hoathof that, and 
'Al will live to be sorry as 'e hever drove me out of the 
'All. 'Ow shall we tell 'm ? 'E won't 'ear nothing against 
'er, particular from us. " 

"We'll 'ave to write it anonymous, and send it 'im 
through the post. Rouse 'is suspicions, and get 'im to 
watch 'er, and 'e'll find it all out for hisself quick enough. 
Not as I think 'e'll get rid of 'er for it. She'll lie to 
'im too well for that But it'll make 'em both miser- 
able, and 'e'll never 'ave no trust in 'er again, and that 
will pay off a part of our debt to 'er — eh, mother?" 

"It'll pay off a good part, my boy," she replied, 
patting him on the back. "A very good part And 
when shall we send the letter ? " 

"Not till to-morrow. I 'eard 'er say she'd come in 
to town again to-morrow, and I'll be on the lookout for 
'er, mother, and dog 'er footsteps wherever she goes. We 
shall be more sure of it when I've seed it for the second 
time." 

"Lor', how pleased Mrs. Gribble and Mrs. Hax- 
worthy will be," was Mrs. Rush ton's last remark as they 
dropped the subject 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE wife's deception. 

As Paula found herself on the highroad to Deepdale 
again, and her hands ceased trembling and her excite- 
ment was somewhat calmed, she began to ask herself 
what she should say to Hal. It was now six o'clock 
— a most unusual hour for her to be out in at that time 
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of the year, and when she reached home (thanks to 
**Tubby's" slow pace) it would be past seven. The 
long interview with Carl Bjornsfin, and the conference 
with Dr. Brown, had taken up much more time than 
she had anticipated, and her heart sank at the prospect 
of the long seven miles before her, and the catechism 
that awaited her at the end of them. It was true she 
had the baby's rusks to produce as a reason for her 
unexpected journey, but what pretext could she give for 
having been so long bringing them home ? She almost 
wished (as she thought over her perplexity) that 
** Tubby" would tumble down and break his knees, and 
afford her a good excuse for the delay, but "Tubby" 
was far too sensible and steady a beast for that At 
one time she had almost made up her mind to take 
Hal into her confidence, and tell him everything, and 
it would have been well for them both if she had 
adhered to the resolution. But the remembrance of his 
anger at her reticence, when he heard she had been 
married — of his firm belief that her first husband was 
dead — of his extracting a solemn promise from her 
(even under that supposition) never to mention Carl 
Bjornsfin's name before him again — and of the many 
times since their union that he had expressed his thank- 
fulness that she had been a widow before they met, 
as he would never have married her under any other 
circumstances, made her afraid to disclose the truth. 
How could she go to Hal and say, *' However inno- 
cently, I have deceived you. I am not a widow. My 
divorced husband is alive. He is now in Haltham, 
dying in dirt and disease, and he has thrown my idiot 
child once more upon my care " ? She could fancy Hal's 
face as he heard the news : his jealous, passionate face, 
which would change even at the slightest allusion to 
the past, and her courage quailed before it. If he heard 
of this, she felt the very least that he would do would 
be to order her never to see Carl Bjorns^n again, but 
to leave the brute who had half killed her to the fate 
that he deserved. After it was all over — she said to 
herself, shivering, and Dr. Brown said it could not be 
very long — she would make a full confession to her 
husband. But until then she must succour the unfor- 
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tunate creature whose last hours seemed to have been 
cast, as it were, upon her mercy. Yet her heart quaked 
as she turned **Tubby's" little obstinate head into the 
stable yard of Highbridge Hall and James Green came 
forward to receive him. 

** So the master's in ? " she tried to say jauntily. 

**In, ma'am," replied the groom. **He was back 
three hours ago, and he's been asking for you every- 
where. " 

Feeling vefy guilty, Paula jumped to the ground and 
ran up to the house. 

"Where is your master?" she inquired of Louisa, 
who opened the door. 

" I think master's gone over to the vicarage to look 
for you, ma'am," was the reply. 

'•'Hasn't he had his dinner, then ? " 

" Dinner went up at six, as usual, but master sent it 
down again, and said he'd wait for you. Didn't you 
meet him, ma'am ? " 

''No. How should I?" said Paula shortly, *as she 
went up to her room. The vicarage had been her for- 
lorn hope. She had thought, if she told her husband 
she had called there, that Mary Measures, however 
grieved and surprised at the subterfuge, would not have 
betrayed her, and the forgetfulness of time might have 
been accounted for. But now she had positively noth- 
ing to fall back upon except the rusks. Her head spun 
when she thought of it. But she found time before 
Hal's return to change her dress, and brush out her 
fair hair, and remove all traces of hurry or alarm from 
her countenance, and when she heard his footsteps in 
the hall she ran down to meet him and to be the first 
to accuse herself. 

"Oh, Hal, dearest, what must you think of me ? I 
am horrified to see the time. I did not think it was 
nearly so late. '' 

Hal Rushton was a very jealous man, but not in the 
least suspicious without a cause, and his sole idea on 
seeing her was thankfulness that she had come home. 

" My darling," he exclaimed as he kissed her, " what 
a fright you have given me. Where have you been, 
and what has detained you ? " 
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" Nurse might have told you that I had gone to 
Haltham to get baby some rusks — you know I can only 
get them at Moon's — and it is all the fault of that 
little beast, '* Tubby, who went slower than a don- 
key." 

" But why didn't you tell me this morning that you 
wanted to go to Haltham to-day ? I would have driven 
you in myself. You must know that the old pony is 
hardly fit for such a long journey." 

** I didn't know this morning that we were out of 
rusks. However, all's well that ends well." 

"I don't think it has ended well," replied Hal, rather 
ruefully. ** You have given me an awful fright, and I 
expect the dinner's spoiled." 

'* Oh, no! Cook is too clever for that. But let us 
order it up at once, and forget this unfortunate conire- 
temps oimvci^" 

Hal did as she desired, and until his hunger was 
appeased he did not revert to the subject of her long 
absence. But with the wine and walnuts it recurred to 
his mind. 

"I cannot understand, Paula, how even * Tubby,' 
with his jog-trot pace, can have taken between five and 
six hours to get into Haltham and back. Bob told me 
you started by half-past one. " 

'* I didn't hurry the little brute, and I had been 
driving nurse and baby about the village for some time 
before I started. I tried to urge him on at first, but 
when I found it was no use, I let him go his own pace, 
and I really thought at one time I had better get out 
and walk." 

'* It was foolish of you to attempt it at all," replied 
her husband, with more reproach in his voice than he 
had used before, " and please don't do it again with- 
out letting me know. What did you do in Hal- 
tham ? " 

Paula was not used to deceit, and she could not help 
reddening as she replied, — 

'* Nothing, except get the rusks." 

'* Did you wait whilst Moon made them ? " 

She laughed nervously. 
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*' I might just as well have done so for the time he 
kept me." 

** Did you run over any more tipsy men ? " 

She blushed still deeper — in fact, so deeply that no 
one could have helped observing it — as she re- 
plied, — 

**What nonsense. As if I had an accident every 
day." 

**Well, did you hear anything about your injured 
vagrant ? " 

She answered in a very low voice, "No I " 

*' I don't think the new mare will give you anymore 
trouble. I took her round the farm first, and then gave 
her an hour's gallop on the downs. She seemed rather 
pensive as she turned into her stable. I fancy she'll 
think over it to-night, and to-morrow I'll drive you 
myself, and see how she goes." 

"Oh, Hal dear, there is no need. I told you it 
was not her fault. I am not in the least afraid of 
her." 

" I daresay not, my darling, but you are too precious 
to be allowed to run any risk. Let me see, though. 
To-morrow is the meet, so I am afraid you'll have to be 
satisfied with old ' Tubby ' again. But, for goodness' 
sake, don't take him into Haltham." 

" Mayn't I ride with you to see the hounds throw 
off, Hal?" 

"Of course, if you wish it But it will be at ten 
o'clock, and you don't generally like to be in the saddle 
so early. Besides, to tell you the truth, Paula, I partic- 
ularly want to send Green over to Parton Bridge to- 
morrow on an errand connected with the farm. But 
he will be back by twelve, if you will postpone your 
ride to the afternoon." 

"But why can't I ride home that little way without a 
groom ? You are too particular, Hal. The Dashwoods 
never have a groom behind them." 

"They are only farmer's daughters, dear, and there 
are three of them. And the meet is at Bostock to-mor- 
row, two miles off' 

" But only country lanes to come back in. Who 
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will see me, Hal? And if I uuere seen, what matter? 
I am only a farmer's wife !" 

He smiled good-naturedly at the retort. 

"But, then, you're the nicest wife in the county," he 
replied, '* and I can't afford to lose you. However, if 
you will ride the old horse, you shall have your wish, 
Paula. He will not bring you to any grief." 

But having gained her way, Paula's forced spirits sunk 
again, and she became suddenly dull and depressed. 
The thought of Carl Bjorns^n breathing out his last in 
that wretched attic, and of little Paulie lying weak and 
wasted upon Mrs. Wilfred's knee, haunted her all the 
evening. Nothing but fear had prevented her bringing 
her child home, and now she despised herself for that 
fear. Her heart yearned over her firstborn. The love 
which had sprung up for him when she believed him 
lost to her forever suffered no decrease from the know- 
ledge that he lived. On the contrary, she blamed her- 
self, and she blamed the fate that prevented his being 
by her side, and began to nurse a nervous dread lest she 
should never see him alive again. And consequent 
on this feeling there arose almost a distaste to the hus- 
band and the home which were the obstacles to stand 
in the way of her doing her duty. Even little Edith's 
blooming health seemed a reproach to her when she 
compared it with Paulie's emaciation, and she put the 
infant (in whom she had usually so much pride) away 
from her, and desired the nurse to take it upstairs again, 
whilst she sat apart in a dark comer of the low, long 
parlour, neither reading nor working, but unoccupied 
and silent. 

'* Paula, my dear, are you too tired to give me a 
song ? " asked Hal presently. 

'*0h, yes, Hal. I couldn't sing for the world. Pray 
don't ask me," she replied, in a broken voice. 

'*Why, of course not, if it worries you. But aren't 
you well ? " 

'* I have a headache." 

'*It's that confounded drive that has given it you. 
Hadn't you better go to bed? Nothing seems to please 
you to-night" 
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** You are right, Hal. I am tired and oat of sorts. 
I will take your hint. Good-night" 

''Good-night" 

It was seldom he let her leave him without a loving 
word, or a caress, but something in her demeanour this 
evening — he could hardly say wAo/ — repulsed him, and 
he scarcely looked up from his occupation as she passed 
him by. She dragged her limbs wearily up to her own 
room, and having declined all assistance, undressed her- 
self and went to bed. But she could not sleep. Visions 
of Carl Bjornsgn s haggard and reproachful face — of 
her little Paulie's wasted form — of the dirt and desti- 
tution in which she had found them both, kept on pass- 
ing through her mind as she gazed with wide-open eyes 
into the darkness. 

''They maybe dying — dying — both of them," she 
thought, "whilst I lie here, chained and incapable of 
rendering them assistance. Oh, my poor neglected and 
unloved baby ! I must sleep. I must sleep, or the 
thought of you will drive me wild. " 

An hour later, Hal Rush ton's slight ill-humour hav- 
ing quite evaporated, he joined his wife upstairs, and 
was surprised to find her still awakfe. 

" Oh, Paula, this will never do," he exclaimed. 
" How are you to be in your saddle by half past-nine 
to-mcrrow morning if you cannot sleep to-night? You 
don't go to Bostock if you are tired. What on earth is 
the matter with you ? ' 

"Nothing — nothing," she said impatiently, as she 
closed her eyes and turned her head the other way, 
and thought that if anything should occur to prevent 
her attending the meet there would be no chance of 
her getting to Haltham on the morrow. 

Hal made no further remonstrance, but was soon 
wrapt in a healthy slumber by her side, and after some 
hours of self-torture, Paula followed his example. But 
dreams of the scenes he had passed through pursued her, 
and she stirred and moaned, and was so uneasy, that 
after a while she disturbed her husband, who sat up in 
bed and regarded her. The winter's dawn was just try- 
ing to struggle into light, and he could see how flushed 
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and feverish she appeared as she tossed from side to 
side of her f)illow. 

*'What can be the reason of it?" he thought '*I 
hope she has not caught some nasty fever or other in 
her ramblings, and is going to be ill." 

But at that moment a muttered word from Paula ar- 
rested his attention, and he bent over her and listened. 

'*Carl," she murmured, **poor Carl ! " 

Hal started. He had never heard that name from 
her lips before, all through their married life. In de- 
ference to his wishes, and her plighted word to him, 
she had never alluded voluntarily to her past; and 
when on occasions it had been absolutely necessary 
to mention it, she had invariably called her late hus- 
band Captain Bjorns^n. Hal did not believe that she 
ever thought of him by any other name, and was it 
likely she should be dreaming of her dead enemy with 
any feeling of sentiment ? Who could this Carl be ? He 
bent over her again, and touched her slightly with his 
arm, listening with bated breath to what might follow. 

**Carl," she repeated; and then, suddenly rousing 
herself, exclaimed, before she knew where she was, 
** Oh, my heart, my' heart I " 

*' What's the matter with your heart?" said Hal un- 
sympathetically, as he flounced into his place again, 
and made her understand, in a bewildered way, that 
she had committed herself. 

"Have I been talking in my sleep?" she asked 
quickly. 

'* Yes ; and an infernal lot of rubbish. I wish to good- 
ness you'd be quiet, and let a man rest It's not five 
o'clock yet" 

**0h, Hal, I am so sorry," she exclaimed, trembling 
to think what she might have uttered to make him 
speak in so rough a tone. 

She stretched out her hand, and laid it timidlv on 
his, but he turned away, shaking it off as he did so, 
and left her wondering at his unusual manner, but afraid 
to ask the reason of it 

However, eight o'clock struck at last, and Louisa's 
welcome voice was heard outside the door announcing 
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the advent of her hot-water and morning cup of fea, 
which had never seemed so grateful to her parched lips 
before. Hal, too, seemed to have forgotten the episode 
that had upset him, and kissed her affectionately before 
he took his departure. 

'* Are you sure you are fit to ride to the meet to-day," 
he asked her when they met at breakfast, *' for you 
passed a very restless night? '* 

** Quite — quite fit, Hal," she answered earnestly. 
*' Don't say anything against my going, please, be- 
cause it will do me good. I know I was restless. I 
hope I didn't disturb you," she added timidly. 

Hal shrugged his shoulders, screwed up his face, 
and left the room, a proceeding which says more on 
some occasions than many words. However, he made 
no further objections to her accompanying him to Bos- 
tock, which lay about two miles off, between Deep- 
dale and Haltham ; and as soon as breakfast was over 
they mounted their horses and set off. Hal riding his 
own hunter, and Paula the old mare, which went as 
well under saddle as in harness. Green was to take 
the new one, which with "Tubby" comprised the 
whole of their stable, to Parton Bridge, so that unless 
Paula could get to Haltham after she left her husband 
to follow the hounds there was no chance of her doing 
so that day. She fancied that Hal looked at her once 
or twice rather inquisitively during their ride, but she 
hoped that it was only because he feared she was not 
well. She exerted herself, therefore, to laugh and talk 
with him, but she was a bad actress, and, unlike most 
bad actresses, she knew when she failed, so that it was 
a great relief to her when they reached Bostock Hill, 
and were surrounded by their friends and neighbours. 

"Are you going to honour the Hunt with your com- 
pany to-day, Mrs. Rushton ? " exclaimed Mr. Foker, as 
he approached her. 

Paula shook her head, smiling, and Hal answered for 
her. 

* * No ; that is the last thing in the world I will let my 
wife do — until I want to get rid of her altogether. She 
has only come to see the hounds throw off, and is going 
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to ride home quietly through the lanes afterwards, be- 
cause she has no groom to attend her to-day." 

* * Then I hope she will allow me to accompany her, " 
replied Mr. Foker, * ' for I am not going to follow myself 
this morning. I must give my horse a little rest this 
week, and shall be most happy to see Mrs. Rushton 
home if she will allow me." 

** Thank you, I shall be much obliged if you will," 
said Hal. '*I don't like her riding alone at all, but 
to-day it was unavoidable. Paula dear, you will be 
pleased to have Mr. Foker as an escort ? " he continued, 
addressing his wife. 

**0h, delighted !" said Paula, whilst her busy brain 
began at once to think of some plan by which she might 
effectually evade the little man's attentions. 

"Don't let us stand still," she whispered to her hus- 
band; **it is rather cold. Come round the field with 
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But as soon as they commenced to move their horses 
she perceived, to her horror, that Mr. Foker moved his 
too. In a few minutes, however, someone addressed a 
remark to him which he stopped to answer. Hal Rush- 
ton was for pulling up and waiting for him. 

" But why need v/e do that ? " said Paula. * * He bores 
me. I would much rather be alone with you." 

** But since he has offered to ride back with you, had 
we not better keep together ? " suggested Hal. 

** Why should we ? Am I not big enough to be seen ? 
The probability is that we shall be the only two people 
left behind, and I shall have had more than enough of 
him before we reach Deepdale." 

She inveigled Hal by these means to the opposite 
side of the field, where their horses were lost (for the 
time being) amidst a crowd of sportsmen. Lord War- 
den, who was M.F.H. of the county, was there, with a 
large number of friends, and Paula knew that Mr. Foker 
would be too modest to shove his horse in amongst 
them even if he could. Her ruse produced the desired 
effect Until the hounds threw off, Hal and she were 
talking and laughing with numerous acquaintances, and 
the former forgot all about little Mr. Foker and his prom- 
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ised escort. When the view-halloo was at last given, 
and the hunt fairly started, he had only time to call out, 
**Keep a tight hold over her till we're gone" (alluding 
to the mare), before he had followed them. Now was 
Paula's chance. Without a thought of her husband's 
warning, she gave her mare the rein, and galloped the 
length of the next field after them. Then, pulling up 
at a gate, she unlatched it, and entered the lane beyond, 
and stood there, quietly sheltered by the high hedge, 
until the sportsmen were out of sight ; and Mr. Foker, 
Siipposing that after all pretty Mrs. Rushton had changed 
her mind and followed the hounds, turned his horse's 
head in the direction of Deepdale alone. What will 
not a spirited woman do to gain her own way? Paula 
heaved a sigh of relief as through the leafless hedges 
she watched him depart, and thought how nearly 
through his good-natured stupidity he had marred her 
plans. As soon as the coast was clear she urged her 
mare into a smart trot, and arrived with little delay at 
Haltham. The first place she called at, after leaving 
her horse at the little inn in the market-place, was the 
doctor's surgery, which she found crowded with his free 
patients. 

*' You are over early this morning, Mrs. Rushton," 
he exclaimed, as he came to the door to receive 
her. 

*'Yes; but I won't disturb you. I am not coming 
in," she answered. " I only want to know Mrs. Wil- 
fred's address, and how the child is." 

She tried to put the question indifferently, but there 
was a glitter in her eye and a trembling anxiety in her 
voice which puzzled her hearer. 

'* Well, the child is better, I think— decidedly better. 
A warm bath and plenty of milk have done wonders 
for him already. You will find him at Mrs. Wilfred s, 
in Parton Street, and Sam shall go round with you and 
show you the way." 

"And — and — the man," she said in a low voice. 

'*The man is much the same, though (thanks to your 
benevolence, Mrs. Rushton) he has now many comforts 
around him, and has eaten well. But he is past 
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amendment. Shall I see you again before you leave 
Haltham ? " 

*'I think not I am in a hurry. I cannot wait," re- 
plied Paula nervously, and she walked away as fast as 
her habit would permit her. 

Sam ran after her to show her his mother's house, 
and as soon as she entered it she saw Paulie sitting up 
in a high chair at the table, eating bread-and-milk. 
She was about to kiss him when she remembered who 
he was supposed to be, and restrained herself. 

**0h, Mrs. Wilfred," she exclaimed, *'how is the 
little boy ? I came to inquire." 

** Well, ma'am, he's but a poor thing, as you can see 
for yourself, but I believe he was well-nigh starved to 
death. I'm afraid to give him anything but bread-and- 
milk, he eats so ravenous. And that neglected, poor 
lamb I You should have seen his delight when I gave 
'im a warmth bath. He cooed like a baby. But he's 
wrong in 'is poor head, ma'am, as doubtless the doctor 
have told you." 

*' No ; the doctor told me nothing except that he was 
better." 

"There's no doubt of it, I'm afraid. He can only 
say a few words, and they're not intelligible. He don't 
seem to know how to talk. But he's a pretty creetur, 
and so gentle. Come, Charlie, speak to the lady." 

**His name is Paul," said the lady, without think- 
ing. 

*'Lor', ma'am, is it now ? I suppose his father told 
you, and I never thought to ask the doctor. We must 
call him by it, then. Here, Paul, my dear, do you 
hear nursie speak to you ? " 

But the child kept his eyes fixed on his bread-and- 
milk, and did not take the slightest notice of her. 

"Paulie," said his mpther gently. 

At that sound something seemed to awake in the 
child's feeble memory — ^some ray of intelligence to 
strike his dim soul. A plaintive smile played about his 
little mouth, and fixing his big grey eyes on Paula, he 
uttered ' ' Ga — ga I boo boo— ga I " the svllables by which 
he used to greet her mother. At tne remembrance 
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Paula's soul was smitten to the core, and she burst into a 
flood of hysterical tears. 

** My dear lady, you mustn't take on like this. Think 
of them at home," cried the kind-hearted Mrs. Wilfred, 
and the warning had the desire effect 

Paula did *' think of them at home," and pulled out 
her handkerchief to dry her eyes. 

" It is foolish of me," she said, '* but it is so very sad. 
I have a baby of six months old that is more intelli- 
gent" 

'*And as well it maybe, ma'am," cried the sympa- 
thetic Mrs. Wilfred, *'and with a lady like yourself for 
its mother." 

"This little fellow must have clothes," said Paula 
presently. "What is he wearing now ? " 

"Well, ma'am, those are some that my little David 
has outgrown that I made bold to put upon him for 
the present, for his rags were in such a state I couldn't 
have them in the house." 

" It was very kind of you, Mrs. Wilfred, but as I 
mean to take care of this poor little creature, you must 
get some for him. What will he require ? " 

**Well, ma'am, there'll be shirts, and socks, and 

shoes, and a couple of suits, and " 

"Yes, yes, I understand," said Paula, interrupting 
her eloquence ; " but how much will they cost ? " 

She had begun to fear lest the money she had remain- 
ing in her hand — about seven pounds — would not be 
sufficient to supply what was needed for Carl BjornsSn's 
illness. And what would she do if it ran short and she 
had to apply to her husband ? 

" Well, ma'am, if they're to be nice serviceable things 
as will last the child for some time, I should say from 
two to three pounds, for he must have boots, you see, 
and " 

"All right, Mrs. Wilfred, let us say three pounds for 
the present," replied Paula, as she produced the money. 
" And now, will you fetch me a glass of water before I 
go? I am so thirsty." 

" With pleasure, my lady," said the woman, disappear- 
ing to draw the water from the well in the back garden. 
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No sooner was she gone than Paula seized her child 
in her arms and kissed him passionately. 

**Paulie, Paulie," she whispered, **you shall not be 
left to strangers' care for long. She loved you, my 
poor Paulie. She gave her life for you, and your 
mother will love and protect you for your own sake 
and hers. Oh ! my poor, poor baby ! My poor baby ! " 

The little child felt the warm bosom against which he 
was pressed, the warm lips that caressed him, and his 
stunted nature seemed to expand beneath it. 

*• Ma — ma I he articulated slowly. 

** He knows me," thought Paula, with a sudden joy 
' * he will learn to recognise and love me. Oh, thank 
God ! thank God I " 

The tears were glistening on her eyelashes as she 
hastily drank the water that Mrs. Wilfred brought her 
and left- the cottage, not daring to trust herself in the 
presence of her afflicted child any longer. 

She had still to visit Carl BjornsSn, and her knees 
knocked together as she entered Barefoot Lane and 
asked for admittance at number fifteen. The reception 
she met with was not encouraging. 

**rve come to see Mr. Bonson, your lodger," she 
said, as Mrs. Sims opened the door. 

** Be he a relation of yours ? " demanded the woman 
curiously. 

Paula was taken aback, and began to stammer 

**-4 relation I No. What makes you think so ? A 
poor beggar like that. " 

**OhI he ain't always been a beggar, my 'usband 
says, and whether or no, 'e's our lodger, and it ain't 
usual for ladies to visit single men in their bedrooms." 

Paula trembled with indignation from head to foot 

"How dare you speak to me like that.^" she ex- 
claimed. ** Do you know who I am? Mrs. Rushton 
of Highbridge Hall. Do you suppose my husband does 
not know of my visits to this sick man ? " 

**I didn't mean no offence, ma'am," said Mrs. Sims, 
who saw she had gone too far, **but my 'usband 'e 
won't never let me go into the lodgers' bedrooms except 
to clean them, and 'e said 'e should feel much more 
comfortable like if Mr, Rushton came along of you." 

21 
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*'Tell your husband to mind his own business," re- 
plied Paula loftily, as she passed her to go upstairs. "I 
have a message from Mr. Rushton for this man, and I 
intend to deliver it " 

**0h! 'ave your own way, ma'am, in course," re- 
torted the wife of Sims; **'tain't no business of mine 
what you do, but people will talk, and it ain't the usual 
thing for ladies as is ladies to visit single men in their 
bed-chambers. " 

So Paula heard her grumblings grow fainter and 
fainter from below, as she climbed the creaking stair- 
case, feeling more sick at heart about her errand than 
she had done before. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 

Carl Bjornsen was lying on his bed, a little less dirty 
and dishevelled, perhaps, than on the day before, but 
still haggard and unshorn, and with a sullen look upon 
his dying face. The room, moreover, smelt strongly 
of brandy. 

** Oh ! " cried Paula, as she involuntarily shrunk back- 
ward, with a gesture of disgust, *' you have been 
drinking. You have broken your promise to me. You 
will kill yourself before your time." 

^^ Before my timey** he answered moodily, ** as if my 
time wasn't close at hand, and a bottle of brandy or 
two would make much difference to it. And what 
else did you suppose I should do with your money — 
the money you dole out to me as if I were a beggar, 
whilst you drive backwards and forwards to see me in 
your carriage, or come on horseback : curse you ! " 

His bitter words roused her spirit. 

"If this is your gratitude," she cried, "I will not 
come again. I have run a great risk in visiting you 
simply because I thought it was my duty. But there 
can be no duty owing to a man who knows no better 
than to bite the hand that feeds him." 

She turned away, and was about to descend the stairs. 
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when she heard the rasping guttural voice call after 
her. 

*' Paula ! Paula ! Don't leave me. I am dying here 
alone. " 

Of course she went back to him then. No woman 
with a heart in her bosom could have done otherwise. 
But she did not approach the bed. BjornsSn had flung 
himself, face downwards, on his pillows, in an attitude 
of despair, but to have touched or caressed him would 
have seemed like an infidelity on her part to Hal. 

**0h, Carl," she exclaimed, **why are you so un- 
generous? Is it my fault that my husband is good to 
me ? Am I to suffer all my life because your cruelty 
spoilt the best part of it ? " 

'* But I lie here and think of it till it would drive me 
mad — unless I had the brandy. You to come to me in 
furs and feathers, and talk of your husband and your 
carriage— i^ow, who were mine — mine — and who would 
be mine to this day, if I had my rights." 

*' Thank God, I am not!" she cried indignantly. 
'* How did you treat me when I was yours — with blows 
and curses." 

** It was not I — it was the drink. I loved you, Paula, 
but you were cold and indifferent, and you despised me, 
and the thought drove me wild. But I am sorry for it 
now." 

**I am glad you are sorry, Carl," she answered more 
gently, ** because you know that you must soon stand 
before your Maker, and He will accept your sorrow as 
a reparation for your sin. And He will forgive you, 
as I do." 

** Will you come and stand by me when I die? " he 
asked her hoarsely. **Will you hold my hand till my 
soul has left my body? It frightens me to think of 
going alone." 

**I will come if I am able," she replied; **but you 
must not forget that I live seven miles from here, and 
I am not my own mistress." 

* \ And you were once my wife, " he muttered. * * God ! 
how strange it seems that you should stand by me with 
dry eyes and speak to me as you do now." 

** Does it? Is it not stranger that you should forget 
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the terrible gulf you opened between us with your owm 
hand, and that you should have sent the unhappy girl 
you promised to cherish home to her mother, bruised 
and bleeding, and with an idiot child to keep as a re- 
membrance of you ? Carl, this is a solemn time for 
both of us, but I cannot forget (even in the midst of it) 
that you were no husband to me, but only an inhuman 
taskmaster. " 

** That's right, kick a man when he's down. It's the 
way of women," replied Carl Bjornsgn fiercely. 

** I hope not. I know that /feel nothing but a kindly 
wish to alleviate your sufferings now. But try not to 
think of me or the past. Speak only of yourself. Is 
there anything more that I can do for you? " 

*' Not to-day. I've got my brandy, thanks to the old 
woman, and that's better than wife or child to me. " 

"Paulie is better, you will be glad to hear that, and 
I have placed him with a kind woman, who will nurse 
him back to health." 

"All right. I sha'n't live to see it. He is under your 
care now, and you are responsible for him." 

**Dothe people here attend properly to you, Carl? 
Have you all you require ? " 

" Yes ; all I want is to be left alone, if you have no 
better consolation to give me than that" 

"Then I will go," returned Paula ; "but don't let us 
part unkindly, Carl. There has been enough of that 
between us already.*' 

"And now that you have a fine house and a good 
income, and everything you require, and are well out 
of my clutches, you can afford to be generous. That's 
about the long and the short of it, eh ? " 

Paula bit her lips to prevent an angry reply. 

"I mean that I should like my last thoughts of you 
to be happier than they were at first For all that has 
happened between us, Carl, I forgive you freely. Say 
that you forgive me, if anything in my conduct led to 
it" 

"You can believe anything you choose, and comfort 
yourself with any humbug you like. If the real truth 
were known, you hate me, and will be very glad when 
the earth rattles over my bones. But you dole out your 
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money as a salve for your conscience when Tm gone, 
and you can'l deny it" 

'*I do deny it," replied Paula. "I have done what 
I could for you, because I pity you, and I think it is my 
duty, for the sake of what you once were to me. But 
my conscience requires no salve, and if you choose to 
regard my kindness in so pernicious a light, I cannot 
help it. Good-bye, and may God forgive you." 

She turned, even as she spoke, and went down the 
stairs without casting another glance behind her. 

As soon as she reached the little inn, she mounted 
her horse and rode quickly homeward. She was fright- 
ened at what had taken place, and at what might follow 
it. Since Carl Bjornsgn had once more hold of the brandy 
bottle, there was no saying what disclosures he might 
choose to make. As Paula thought of it her heart beat 
like a sledge-hammer, and she wished she had never 
been so foolish as to seek out the man. Yet poor little 
Paulie ! No, no ! It must have been God's hand that 
had led her to the rescue of her unfortunate child, who 
would have been sent to the workhouse without her 
assistance. Yet she was feeling very miserable and 
very perplexed about it all when a circumstance hap- 
pened that threw her into a state of the greatest pertur- 
bation. As she rode past a lane that led her to a neigh- 
bouring village, her husband turned quietly out of it, 
and stood in the road regarding her as if she had fallen 
from the skies. 

*' Paula " he exclaimed in a voice of astonishment 
** where on earth do you come from ? I thought you 
promised me to ride straight home.'* 

** Promise, Did I promise?" she replied, in the 
utmost confusion. ** Oh, I think not, HaL If I had 
promised, I should have done as you say " 

"But why didn't you go home? You know my ob- 
jection to your riding without a groom." 

'* Well, to tell you the truth, I felt as if I should enjoy 
a longer ride, and so I cantered a little way up the high- 
road. It is quite safe here, you know." 

"You must have had a pretty good long canter," 
observed her husband gravely. " It is two hours since 
we parted." 
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** Is it really ? But what brings you back so soon ? " 
she said, trying to speak lightly. 

" My horse cast a shoe near Balcombe, so I am tak- 
ing him gently home. But I little thought I should meet 
you." 

"Mv dear Hal, don't talk as if I had committed a 
crime. 

*' I am vexed at it, I tell you frankly. Where did you 
leave Mr. Foker ? " 

* * Little Foker ? I'm sure I don't know. The mare 
started when you threw off, and carried me over the 
first field. And by the time I returned he had gone — 
at least I never saw him again." 

** He must have thought you rather discourteous. I 
wish you had told me you were going to ride further." 

* * My dear boy, how could I tell you if I were not sure 
of it myself ? May one never have a sudden fancy ? 
The day is fine, and I felt equal to it. So I thought I 
would take advantage of both circumstances. Is there 
anything so wonderful in that ? " 

** Perhaps not. But I wish I had known it before- 
hand," he repeated obstinately. 

And then they rode home together in silence, both 
occupied with their own thoughts. As they stood in 
the hall together, and Hal was placing her riding-whip 
and his crop in the rack, he observed quickly, — 

*' I wish you'd be quite open with me, Paula.' 

She imagined he knew everything then, and started 
violently. Even in the darkened hall he could see the 
vivid colour rush into her face. 

*' What do you mean ? " she cried. " How am I not 
open with you?" 

**I don't mean to accuse you of regular deception, 
only I think, when we were discussing the advisability 
of your riding back from Bostock without a groom, that 
you must have had some idea of extending your morn- 
ing's exercise. And I would rather you had told me, 
even if I disapproved of it. I should like to think you 
were always quite frank with me, dear." 

She was about to frame some quick reply when a 
glance at his handsome honest face disarmed her. 
She had deceived him (though Heaven knew how un- 
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willingly), and he had every right to be angry with 
and reproach her. A sudden sense of guilt smote her 
conscience, and she threw her arms round his neck and 
burst into tears. But that was a penitence far beyond 
what Hal wished to see or had attempted to provoke. 

**Why, my darling!" he exclaimed affectionately. 
"Is this the effect of my words? What a brute I must 
be. I only wished to caution you, my sweetheart. I 
am so anxious about you whenever you are out of my 
sight. It is only my love that made me speak, Paula. 
Oh, don't cry like that or I shall wish I had never 
mentioned it" 

"No, no, Hal. You are right, and I am wrong. 
And I will he open with you — I will, I will." 

A convulsive sob rose in her throat, and choked her 
further utterance. Her husband bent over her and 
kissed her fondly. 

'*Now, Mrs. Rushton," he said gaily, "I won't have 
any more of this. The servants will think I have been 
beating you. Luncheon is ready, and so am I, so 
come along and give it me at once." 

He drew her into the dining-room, and began to talk 
of other things, and Paula was only too glad to change 
the subject and let it drop into the great gulf of forget- 
fulness. But as they rose from table it was renewed. 

"Lend me some money, love," said Hal carelessly. 
" Parrish is waiting below to have his bill settled, and 
I have parted with all my cash. " 

" How much do you want?" asked Paula, all in a 
flutter. 

"Let me see," replied her husband, as he drew a 
piece of paper from his waistcoat pocket and examined 
it, "three pounds seventeen and six. I'll give it you 
back to-morrow." 

Paula trembled. She knew she had not so much 
money left in her purse. 

* ' Must you pay Parrish to-day ? " she said. 

Hal shrugged his shoulders. 

''Must" he echoed ; " there s no must in the matter, 
only the man is poor, and this is the second time he's 
called for the settlement of his account Why can't you 
let me have it ? " 
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" Because — ^because," she stammered, " I'm afraid I 
haven't as much money left, Hal." 

* * Nonsense, my dear. You forget I gave you ten 
pounds last Monday. " 

"I know you did. But — ^but — I have spent it." 

Hal laughed. He thought she was joking. 

''How could you have spent ten pounds in a week, 
Paula ? What have you spent it on ? " 

** I — I — can't remember, at least not in a minute. I 
suppose I've frittered it away on little things. I'm very 
sorry, but it is almost all gone, Hal." 

** How much have you left ? " he asked gravely. 

Paula opened her purse, and with a shaking hand 
counted out twenty-two shillings. 

*' Whew ! " whistled Hal, *' that is of no use. Well, 
I don't want to find fault with you, my g^rl, but I do 
think eight pounds eighteen shillings rather a large sum 
to throw away in five days, and particularly when you 
can't remember what you spent it on." 

"I'm afraid I've been extravagant," faltered Paula, 
with a burning face. **But — but " 

**Well, never mind, dear, for this once," said Hal 
kindly (for his was a most generous nature), "but don't 
forget that our income has a limit. I will pay Parrish 
with a cheque instead, which is against my rule, as the 
country people look with great suspicion on a piece of 
paper as an equivalent for goods received." 

He went laughing from the room, but left Paula miser- 
able, and wondering why he should have asked such a 
favour of her on the very day when she had been unable 
to grant it. Almost all her ten pounds, she knew, had 
gone in the cause ofCarlBjorns^n and little Paul ie, and 
yet she had stood like a culprit before her husband, 
and feared to confess it. How she longed to tell him 
everything. How she hated the secret that lay between 
them, as she dragged her weary limbs up to her room 
and threw herself on the bed in an abandonment of 
despair. 

Meanwhile Hal Rushton dismissed his creditor and 
walked forth into his grounds, whistling softly to him- 
self. He had not given a second thought to Paula's 
little bit of extravagance. It had surprised him because 
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it was SO unlike her, but he never interfered with the 
expenditure of her money, and he was a light-hearted 
young fellow who threw off care as a duck does water. 
He met his baby and her nurse in the drive, and taking 
little Edith in his own arms, carried her round the sta- 
bles, and drew her chubby hand over the horses' sleek 
coats — for he was determined she should grow up to love 
all dumb animals as he did. and often talked of the day 
when she should ride round the farm with him on a 
little pony — and then he superintended the grooms' 
work, and walked down to the milking-shed, and took a 
look at the new plantation at the end of the drive, and 
visited the poultry woman to order the number of fowls 
that were to be slaughtered for market. After which, 
followed by half-a-dozen dogs, he strolled down to the 
village smithy to give directions about the shoeing of 
his hunter, and by the time he had finished talking to 
various friends whom he met on his way, and turned 
his footsteps again towards Highbridge Hall, it was 
past five o'clock, and the winter's dusk was falling. 

He was walking steadily along the road, whilst his 
dog^ were burrowing in the. banks after imaginary rats 
or starting the birds in the adjacent fields, when the 
village postman came tramping behind him. 

"Any letters for me, Jones ?" asked Hal cheerily, as 
the man reached his side. 

'* Yes, sir ; and it's the last in the bag. I was going 
up to the Hall with it now." 

**Give it to me, and I'll save you the trouble of 
going further, " replied Hal. 

"Thank ye, sir, "replied the postman, as he handed 
him the letter and turned back again. 

Hal Rush ton took the envelope in his hand and ex- 
amined the address mechanically. As has been said be- 
fore, his correspondence was seldom an interesting one, 
and he did not recognise the handwriting, which looked 
like that of a tradesman. It was nine chances to one 
that he did not put it in his pocket unopened, but the 
one chance predominated, and he broke the seal, and 
taking out the enclosure, he read it in the waning light. 
As his eye fell on the words which it contained his brow 
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became ominously dark, and his unused hand clenched 
at his side. 

''Liars ! cowards ! " he exclaimed aloud, as he finished 
the epistle. ** By God, if I ever catch them, I wil' 
make them pay for this wicked slander." 

He fixed his eyes again upon the letter, and read it 
over two or three times in succession. It ran some- 
what after this fashion : — 

" Sir, — ^The Ladies of Haltham would like to know 
who the gentleman at No. 15 Barefoot Lane, to whom 
Mrs. R. is so attentive, may be. They presume he is a 
relative, as ladies don't lavish their money or their 
presents, in an usual way, on strangers. Nor yet visit 
them in their bedrooms. Perhaps he is an old acquaint^ 
ance. Haltham is proud to have had the honour of Mrs. 
R.'s company three days running, but would like to 
know the reason, and so I daresay would you. — From 
those who wish you well out of it, 

"The Ladies of Haltham." 

Hal Rushton was not a man to pay any attention 
(in an ordinary way) to an anonymous letter. If it 
had not tallied so much with his own observation, he 
would have torn it in pieces, and scattered it to the 
four winds of Heaven, and never given it another 
thought But he was in love with his wife, and he 
had considered her behaviour during the last three 
days very strange, to say the least of it. Her un- 
usual demeanour when she returned from Haltham on 
Wednesday with the story (a fabrication perhaps) ot 
having run over some tipsy vagrant, and fainted from 
the fright ; her decided refusal to ride with him on 
Thursday, on the plea ot preferring to walk, and then 
slinking off to Haltham again in the pony chaise to buy 
rusks, which the stable boy might have fetched for her 
at any time. And then her restlessness at night — Hal 
clenched his teeth when bethought of it — and her mur- 
muring a man's name, **Carl," in her sleep. He knew 
that ** Carl ' had been her first husband's name, but the 
brute was dead, and she had both feared and hated 
him. She would never breathe his name without an 
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execration. But Carl was a very common appellation. 
There were hundreds of Carls knocking about England, 
worse luck. Which of them all had the wife of his 
bosom been thinking of when she murmured that name ? 
Then the occurrence of the morning — Paula's decided 
disregard of his wishes, and her confusion on being 
asked the reason^— the condition of her horse, lathered 
with foam, which proved how hard he had been ridden 
— and, Heavens ! the money he had asked her for and 
she had been unable to produce — what had she done 
with it ? And why did every detail of her behavour coin- 
cide with this cruel and slanderous letter ? Although the 
afternoon was chilly, the sweat stood on Hal Rushton's 
brow as he remembered these things, and his inability 
to account for them. He was very jealous of his wife's 
affection, and he had a right to be, for ever since their 
marriage his heart had been as open to her as the day, 
and he had never done a single thing which he would 
have been ashamed for her to know. But though he 
despised and condemned the writer of the letter which 
was giving him so much pain, he could not help 
acknowledging that Paula's actions tallied with its in- 
sinuations. But who could the man be, and was it 
possible she had visited anyone without his knowledge ? 
If she had done so, he argued it must have been for 
the sole purpose of charity, which, like most of her 
good deeds, his White Rose did in secret 

But why not confide in him, then — his common 
sense argued for him — why so much blushing and con- 
fusion and reticence — such unusual petulance as Paula 
had exhibited the last few days — such prevarication 
and uncalled-for emotion? Something was at the 
bottom of it, Hal felt sure of that — not the contents of 
this wretched letter, which he crumpled up and thrust 
into the deepest recesses of his pocket, but something 
of which he had not been told, and which had unfortu- 
nately led to it His first idea was to go straight home 
to his wife and show her the anonymous letter, and 
ask her for an explanation. And yet an inward feeUng 
held him back. Would it not seem like an insult to 
her purity even to seek the refutation of such a scandal- 
ous falsehood? Would Paula ever forgive him for 
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doubting her ? Would it not be better to wait patiently 
until she came of her own accord and laid the explana- 
tion in his hands ? But his mind did not confine its 
reasoning to the event of the moment It wandered 
back over the past, and reviewed every circumstance 
that had militated against his wife's popularity in Deep- 
dale. That first escapade in the schoolhouse. Of 
course she had explained it all satisfactorily to himself, 
and though he had never seen Seth Brunt, he had 
accepted her version of the story, and believed that 
the man who had been killed in the railway 
accident was the same who had visited her in the 
schoolhouse. But he had no proof of it, and now 
this wretched letter, with evident allusion to the 
same circumstances, hinted that Paula's />ro/e^^ at Hal- 
tham was **an old acquaintance. " Was it possible that 
everybody knew more of the matter than he did, and 
that the evident dislike which the Deepdale matrons 
had conceived for his wife arose purely from their dis- 
belief in her integrity ? Could that be the reason that 
Lady Bristowe had discontinued to visit them, and that 
Mrs. Measures seemed so uncomfortable and confused 
when he mentioned the subject to her? He would 
wrest the truth out of Mary Measures, tnough (Hal 
thought to himself fiercely), if he died for it People 
should not say things about Paula behind his back that 
they were afraid to say to his face. Yes, that was his 
last determination. He would repeat nothing of what 
he had heard to Paula. He would bear the pain of it 
as best he could by himself. But he would take the 
first opportunity to consult Mrs. Measures in a round- 
about way. And meanwhile he would prevent his wife 
from going into Haltham again, and see how she took 
it If she were passive in the matter, she could have 
no strong motive for going there. And if she had, she 
would betray it in her face. But yet he did not^-could 
not doubt her. Hal shed a few tears as he strolled up 
and down in the quickly gathering darkness, and then, 
ashamed of his weakness, dashed them away, with an 
oath, and began to make long strides towards home. 
But when he reached the Hall he entered the gun-room, 
where he usually transacted his farming business, and 
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locking the door behind him, ordered Louisa to tell her 
mistress that he was engaged, and did not wish to be 
disturbed. And then he sat down, and laid his head 
upon the polished desk, and remained in the same 
position all the evening, trying to decide what he should 
do. When supper was announced, he rose and stum- 
bled into the dining-room, with ruffled hair, and eyes 
reddened by thought and anxiety. 

Paula feared at first he had been drinking, his appear- 
ance was so unusual and his answers so curt and roughly 
spoken. And when she rose, and tenderly inquiring if 
he were well, placed a hand upon his shoulder, he 
jerked it off (not quite unkindly, but as though the 
touch oppressed him), and pleading a headache, walked 
out again into the night air, leaving her mournfully sur- 
prised at his behaviour, and with a heart palpitating to 
learn the cause. Her visit to Carl that morning had 
not left her very anxious to see him again, but she felt 
that she must know each day how he was going on, or 
the end might come without her knowledge. In fact, 
the unhappy girl did not know what to do. She dared 
not confide in her husband — she dared not confide in 
the doctor — and the vision that haunted her was that 
of Carl dying alone, and being thrust into a pauper's cof- 
fin and huddled into a pauper's grave. It was too ter- 
rible. He was a bad and reckless man, who deserved 
neither pity nor compassion, but he was the father of 
her child, and with some women that very natural fact 
goes an unnaturally long way. Her tender, romantic 
temperament, even in the midst of a domestic happiness 
which she would have died sooner than resign, could 
not help compassionating the luckless creature who had 
thrown all his worldly chances away. And though 
she shrank from his touch, and despised his weakness, 
she was restless away from him, and could settle down 
to nothing in Deepdale, whilst she did not know what 
was going on at number fifteen Barefoot Lane. She 
quite anticipated that, after her apparent rebellion of 
that morning, Hal would offer to be her escort on the 
following day, and she had arranged a most ingenious 
plan by which he was to leave her at a certain linen- 
draper's shop to choose long-clothes and flannels for 
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her clothing society, whilst he transacted whatever 
business he might have in Haltham. She could easily 
persuade him that her task would take an hour — therti 
was so much to do and select — and that would give her 
ample time to run round during his absence both to 
Mrs. Wilfred's and Barefoot Lane. She wanted to take 
some toys to little Paulie, to call up a smile in that 
wan^ vacant face, and to feel she had done something 
to make the poor little fellow happy. But when the 
morrow, which was a Saturday, came, she found her 
husband proof against all her entreaties that he would 
take her for a drive. 

'* Hal dear," she commenced at breakfast, '* what are 
your plans for to-day ? " 

"I have made none," he answered, almost sullenly. 

** Then shall we ride or drive ?" 

''Neither." 

''What do you mean, dear? " 

" I mean that the horses have been overworked lately, 
and I intend to give them a rest" 

" Overworked, Hal ? " she repeated incredulously. 

" Yes. They've had too much going in and out of 
Haltham to my mind, and a day's stable will do them 
good. Horses are not made of cast-iron, as women 
seem to think. And you'll be all the better for a rest 
too, I daresay." 

Paula did not know what to make of his manner^ but 
she coloured as she answered gently, — 

"That is just why I hoped you would drive me into 
Haltham, dear. I thought I would choose the materials 
for my clothing society at Millar's. " 

" Not to-day. You must put it off for a while." 

" But to-morrow will be Sunday," she argued. 

" Yes. And Monday is a hunting day, when I shall 
require a couple of horses for myself, and have promised 
to lend the mare to the vicar's nephew. So, you see, 
the clothing society will have to wait" 

'*1 do see. And that the convenience of the vicar's 
nephew and yourself come before mine." 

"Well, d — n it all, you've been into Haltham every 
day this week ! " exclaimed Hal, with a sudden burst 
of passion that was very unlike him to exhibit 
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Paula rose quietly, and left the room without another 
word. It was the first time such a scene had taken 
place between her husband and herself, and she was 
quite unable to account for the cause. She knew noth- 
ing of the anonymous letter, that still lay crumpled up 
in the pocket of Hal's shooting jacket If she had, she 
would have gone down on her knees and confessed 
everything to him. All that day she was terribly rest- 
less, and Hal watched her actions keenly. She felt as 
' if she could not stay in the house, but wandered about 
the grounds, as she deliberated what (in the event of 
her husband continuing his prohibition) she could pos- 
sibly do. Her feud with the Deepdale ladies rebutted 
hardly here, for there was not one whom she could ask 
in a friendly way to give her a lift into Haltham. Mrs. 
Measures, it is true, possessed a pony carriage, but her 
steed, alas ! was not much better than " Tubby," and 
was seldom called upon to do more than a couple 
of miles, as he dragged the vicar's wife round the village 
on her parochial duties, and stood contentedly before 
each door whilst she talked with her humble friends 
within. And, beside Mary, there was no one from ^ 
whom Paula could humble herself to ask a favour, 
neither was there such a thing as a fly or a vehicle of 
any sort to be hired in Deepdale. She thought of her 
drives in Lady Bristowes chariot with a sigh — even 
Mr. Cribble's " phee-aton " would have been an accept- 
able conveyance to her now. But she tried to console 
herself with the hope that all would go well in Haltham 
till the following week, and that Hal's extraordinary 
whim about the horses would evaporate before she had 
any need to use them. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE DENOUEMENT. 

But she need not have imagined that Hal took no 
notice of her mood, or of her actions, for he watched 
both with the eyes of love sharpened by jealousy to 
those of a lynx. As she wandered aimlessly round the 
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garden, or sat in a chair, with her listless hands lying 
folded in her lap, her husband was wondering if it were 
possible she was thinking of anyone but himself. When 
two people who really love each other lose for a while 
their trick of mutual confidence, their manners must be- 
come strained and uneasy. Both Paula and Hal were 
suffering deeply — he, who had been ready to stake his 
life upon his wife's immaculate fidelity, from a terrible 
suspicion that like many another man, he had been de- 
ceived — and she, because the world seemed too hard 
and cruel to .valk through, and for the moment she was 
out of love with life, and dreaded lest even what had 
appeared to her a solemn duty might prove the destruc- 
tion of her happiness. She did not know that Hal was 
watching her, but she watched him at every furtive 
moment, fearing to read some suspicion of her in his 
face, or to hear him demand an immediate explanation 
of her visits to Haltham. The position she found her- 
self in, and the difficulties which loomed for her in the 
future, combined with the certain knowledge that, sooner 
or later, an explanation must ensue, made her restless, 
irritable, and unlike herself. The next day was Sunday, 
a bright clear morning, and Hal Rushton supposed 
that, as usual, his wife would go to church. He was not 
a church-goer himself — he disliked the formality and 
publicity of the whole proceeding — but Paula had al- 
ways attended the morning service, and especially since 
she had become so intimate with Mary Measures. But 
on this particular Sunday, though the church bells were 
ringing through the village, she kept her seat before the 
fire, and made no attempt to move. 

* * Are you not going to church this morning ? " he 
inquired. 

* No, Hal ; it is too cold. I prefer to stay at home." 

Her husband laughed, not altogether agreeably. 

** I'm afraid whoever saw you riding or driving about 
all the week would stare at that excuse, Paula. The 
thermometer is three degrees higher than it was yester- 
day." 

** Is it ? But I am not aware that I owe an excuse to 
anybody." 
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"Perhaps not; but if you condescend to give one, 
let it be the truth." 

**You have grown very particular all of a sudden, 
Hal. I will say I am lazy, then, if that will suit you 
better than the cold. " 

' * Or that you have no inducement to leave the house 
to-day, eh, Paula ? Well, then, I'll stay at home and 
keep you company." 

'* Yes, do, Hal," she answered, more briskly than he 
had anticipated, " and I will write some of your letters 
for you if you will let me. " 

She held up her face to him for a kiss as she spoke, 
and he was just about to give it her, when a sudden 
recollection seemed to strike him, and he evaded the 
temptation and passed on. Her apparent pleasure at 
his remaining at home had seemed so like sincerity un- 
til he remembered that it was Sunday, a day on which 
he never allowed his horses nor servants to be worked 
without an actual necessity, and that she had no pos- 
sible means of getting into Haltham without creating a 
public scandal. The baby opportunely appeared at this 
juncture, however, to prevent any attempt at explana- 
tion, and in romping with her the young parents for- 
got for a while their mutual anxieties. But as soon as 
little Edie was relegated to her nursery the same gloom 
settled down upon them — wretched doubt on one side, 
and harrowing suspense upon the other. As soon as 
their early dinner was concluded Mary Measures walked 
in, anxious to learn what had kept Paula from the morn- 
ing service. 

"I was so afraid you might be ill, dear," she ex- 
claimed, as she affectionately embraced her, " and so 
I persuaded Edward to let me come over and spend 
the afternoon with you." 

** How good of you, Mary, to s^ive up the schools 
and afternoon service for my sake, ' replied Paula. 

"Oh, my dear, don't think me wicked, but if you 
were a clergyman's wife you would know what a relief 
it is to miss church sometimes. Of course I am glad 
to be able to help my husband in his parish duties, but 
when it comes to week after week, and year after year, 
it is apt to grow a little ennuyant, and it is quite delight- 
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ful to get a holiday. And I have really earned it, for I 
had no sleep last night from toothache. But here lam 
talking of myself, and not a word about you. What is 
the matter, Paula ? I have not seen you all the week. 
Are you not well ? " 

'•Oh, yes, I am all right," replied Paula, "only dull 
and tired." 

'*Dull? What have you been doing with yourself, 
then ? Why didn't you come over to me ? Mr. Rush- 
ton frightened us out of our wits on Thursday by declar- 
ing you were lost, but Green told our man you had only 
attempted to take * Tubby' intoHaltham. Why didn't 
you call at the vicarage for our 'Tommy,' dear? The 
two harnessed together might have stimulated each 
other's energies. What time did you get home that 
evening ? " 

*'0h, not so very late," replied Paula confusedly; 
''but in a stupid village like this one cannot be out an 
hour after one's usual time without creating a sensation. 
But come upstairs and take off your things, Mary, and 
let us have a cozy afternoon together." 

"So we will, dear; but I must be back for evening 
church or Edward will be reading the Commination 
Service over me." 

The ladies left the room together, and went up to 
Paula's chamber. As Mrs. Measures was engaged be- 
fore the looking-glass, Louisa's voice was heard at the 
door, saying. — 

* * Can I speak to you for a momen t, ma'am ? " 

With an excuse to her friend, Paula went into the 
corridor to confront the servant 

"What is it, Louisa?" 

"If you please, ma'am," said the girl in a mysterious 
whisper, ** there's a man below, as brought this note 
from Haltham, and he says he had strict orders to see 
it delivered in your own hands and no one's else's." 

Paula's cheeks grew pallid as she opened the envel- 
ope. It was from Dr. Brown, and the contents fulfilled 
her worst anticipations. Carl BjornsSn was sinking 
rapidly, and begging to see her again. The little doc- 
tor apologised for sending the news to her, but he was 
perplexed how to act, and thought she had better know 
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the truth. The man could not live through the night. 
That was his opinion, and he left her to act as she 
thought best in the matter. The corridor seemed to 
spin round with her as she read the note. What was 
she to do ? How could she act ? She pressed her two 
hands against her temples to try and still the buzzing 
in her ears. 

'*Lor\ ma'am, how white you look," cried the girl, 
with whom her mistress was a great favourite. 

Paula placed her hand upon Louisa's shoulder. 

'*Yes, Louisa," she said gently, **I am not well ; 
but don't mention it to — to — anybody." 

Then she pulled out her pocket-pencil, and writing 
the words * ' I will come " at the bottom of the note, she 
refolded it, and told her maid to direct the man to carry 
it back to his employer just as it was. 

**Send him away as quickly as possible," she added 
faintly, **and don't let them talk about it downstairs. 
And, Louisa, be in my room in half-an-hour. I have 
something particular to say to you. And — and — you 
will be silent ? " 

"I won't say a word to no one, dear mistress," 
replied the girl firmly, as she went on her errand. 

Paula returned to the bedroom, and taking up a flask 
of eau-de-cologne, threw it liberally over her face and 
head. 

" Paula, you are not well," exclaimed the vicar's wife ; 
" you are as white as a sheet." 

"No, dear Mary, I am not well," she replied, "but 
please don't mention it before my husband I ask it as 
a particular favour. You will oblige me greatly by re- 
membering it" 

*' Of course I won't," said Mrs. Measures ; ** but let 
us go back to the fire.- I'm afraid you have caught a 
chill." 

Hal was still lounging in the dining-room, but when 
he saw his wife enter with Mary Measures he left them 
together and went out of the house. Paula fidgeted 
about for some time, unable to think of any excuse to 
leave her friend, when suddenly she said she had some 
directions to give in the kitchen, and flew up to the 
bedroom instead, where Louisa was patiently awaiting 
her. 
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** Louisa, will you be my friend," she exclaimed, 
** and help me in a great perplexity ? " 

**Oh, mistress, you may depend on me. Didn't I 
nurse you through all your illness before Miss Edith 
came ? And I know you have trouble, ma am. 1 can't 
help seeing it" 

** You can be a great help to me, Louisa, if you will, 
and I'm sure you can trust me to ask you to do nothing 
wrong. There is a person in Haltham who is very 
anxious to see me, and I must go over there. Help 
me to do so. I see no possible way, and I feel nearly 
distracted." 

** But surely, ma'am, the master will let you have the 
carriage ? " 

**No, no, Louisa; the master mustn't know that I 
have gone. Don't look like that, girl. It is duty that 
takes me there, but a duty he does not acknowledge. 

*' Can't you pretend to be sick, ma'am? 

**But Mr. Rushton would enter my room. 

"Not if I said you had one of those terrible attacks 
of neuralgia, that make you almost blind. I'll say 
you've taken one of your doses of chloral, and then he 
won't think of disturbing you." 

'*0h, thanks, Louisa. That is a clever thought, and 
you must tell Mrs. Measures the same." 

She put on her hat and cloak as she spoke, and pre- 
pared to descend by the back staircase. 

**Pull down the blinds of my room, Louisa, and 
lock the door, and keep the key in your pocket, and let 
no one in till I return. Tell Mrs. Measures I have been 
taken suddenly ill, and have gone to bed. Make my 
apologies to her — say anything you like." 

"But, dear mistress, how are you going?" cried 
Louisa. " You can't walk ail that way, surely ! " 

"I don't know. I must try. Some vehicle may pass 
me on the way. Only do as I tell you," and Paula 
flew down the staircase like a bird. 

Louisa lowered the blinds and locked the door, and 
walked demurely down to the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Measures was poring over a magazine. 

**If you please, ma'am," she began, "my mistress 
sends her love to you, and she's very sorry, but she 
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can't come downstairs again just yet. Her head's so 
bad." 

*'Why, what's the matter, Louisa?" exclaimed Mary 
Measures, rising from her seat " Is Mrs. Rushton ill ? 
I will go to her at once." 

*'No, if you please, ma'am," said the maid, barring 
the way. **She gave me strict orders she was not to 
be disturbed. She's got one of them terrible attacks in. 
the head. It came on suddenly when she was upstairs, 
and she nearly fainted. So I give her one of her doses 
of chloral, that Dr. Addison ordered for her, and she's 
gone to bed, and mustn't be spoken to till she rouses 
of herself. " 

**0h, of course, if she has taken chloral," replied the 
vicar's wife, as she reseated herself; "but I wish she 
had sent for me first However, I'll wait here for a 
little while and see if the attack goes off." 

She had sat there for the rest of the afternoon, how- 
ever, feeling a little vexed by Paula's conduct, when 
Hal came in, and she repeated the story of his wife's 
illness to him. 

There is nothing quickens a man's intelligence like 
jealousy. Every sense is on the alert then, and ready 
to add its quota to conviction. As soon as he heard the 
word * ' chloral, " Hal brought his clenched fist down upon 
the table with an oath. 

'*It's a lie I " he exclaimed fiercely ; *'a d— d lie, to 
cover some other subterfuge. She can't have taken 
chloral. There's none in the house. " 

''Mr. Rushton," gasped the vicar's wife, offended and 
alarmed, ''what can you be thinking of to speak in such 
a way before me ? " 

"Oh, forgive me, Mrs. Measures. I don't know 
what I am saying. I think I must be going mad. " 

"But why should you doubt that poor Paula had 
taken chloral ? You know she often does so. " 

' ' Because it so happens, Mrs. Measures, that the bottle 
is empty. I took it from her wardrobe some days ago, 
to try its effects on a poor brute that had to be operated 
on, and forgot to tell my wife that I had used it Who 
told you this untruth ? " 

"It was Louisa, but she delivered it as a message 
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from her mistress. I fancy you will find you are mis- 
taken, Mr. Rushton." 

** We will decide the ipatter," he replied, as he rung 
the bell. Louisa answered it. ' * You told Mrs. Measures 
that your mistress had taken chloral and gone to sleep ? " 
he said. 

**Yes, sir," replied the girl firmly, though she was 
trembling like a leaf, fearing he had met Paula on the 
road. **She has one of her bad headaches, and she 
told me to let down the blinds, and she locked the door 
and took a dose of chloral, and went to bed, and left 
strict orders she wasn't to be disturbed." 

'* Did you see her take the chloral? " 

"Yes, sir." 

(How beautiful women can lie when they have a 
mind to it. In whatever else they may fail, they are 
past-masters in the art of deception. ) 

*' And from what bottle did she take it ? " 

''From her own bottle, sir, that she keeps in the 
wardrobe. " 

* * You are deceiving us, Louisa. There is no bottle 
of chloral in the wardrobe. I took it away days ago. " 

The girl grew white. 

''The mistress told me " she faltered. 

" Where is your mistress ? Tell me the truth." 

"Up in her bedroom, sir." 

"Til go and prove it for myself," said Hal, as he 
strode to the door. 

"But, sir — sir," cried Louisa pitifully, "she is asleep. 
You must not wake her. You know what the doctor 
said." 

* ' I shall not wake her. People under the influence 
of chloral sleep very soundly. Give me the key of the 



room. " 



"It is locked inside, sir." 

"Then I shall break it open," exclaimed Hal reso- 
lutely. 

"Oh, Mr. Rushton," interposed Mrs. Measures, "pray 
don't do anything so violent. Consider how alarmed 
poor Paula will be. Besides, why should you doubt 
Louisa's word ? " 

"I have my reasons for doubting it, Mrs. Measures, 
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and I mean to be satisfied. Louisa, when your mistress 
has taken chloral before, you have always locked the 
door outside, and kept the key, so that we might enter 
it if she slept too long. You have the key in your 
pocket now. Hand it over to me." 

''But, master," she commenced, whimpering. 

*' Do as I tell you. Give me the key. " 

She drew it slowly frpm her pocket, and he snatched 
it from her and rushed upstairs, whilst Louisa began to 
sob, with her apron to her eyes. 

' ' Oh, Louisa, what is all this about ? " inquired Mrs. 
Measures, in a tone of mournful surprise. 

** It's nothing wrong, ma'am. Mistress has gone for 
a walk, that's all, but she thought the master would 
make a fuss about it, and so ' 

She was interrupted by Hal rushing down again, with 
his face aflame with anger. 

*' It is as I expected," he cried. **You and your 
mistress are in league to deceive me. The room is 
empty — the bed untouched. Where has she gone ? " 

"I — don't- — know, sir," sobbed Louisa. 

"Another falsehood, I suppose," he shouted at her. 

''No, indeed, sir." 

"Has anyone been here for your mistress to-day? 
Ill discharge you if you keep anything back from me. " 

"Only — a man — with — a note," replied the servant. 

"Where did he come from ? " 

"Haltham, please, sir." 

"And she went back with him? " 

"Oh, no, sir; not for an hour afterwards." 

"Very good, that will do. You can go," he said 
shortly, and Louisa scuttled back to the kitchen, with a 
heavy heart. 

"Mr. Rushton," exclaimed Mrs. Measures as soon as 
they were alone, "why are you so angry with Paula? 
What does all this mean ? " 

. ^' Mean I" he replied, in a broken voice, as he threw 
himself into a chair, and hid his face in his hands, "it 
means that the woman I loved and trusted in, as I trust 
in Heaven, has deceived me, Mrs. Measures, and that 
there is someone in Haltham at this present moment 
whom she cares for more than she does for me." 
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*'I don't believe it," cried the vicar's wife stoutly. 
''Someone has been misleading you. I wouldn't be- 
lieve it from Paula's own lips." 

''Read that, then," he answered, pulling the anony- 
mous letter from his coat pocket, "and then tell me how 
I can help believing." 

She smoothed out the crumbled paper and read the 
written slander, word for word, and then turned it over 
and read it a second time before she said : — 

"And is it possible that you can place the information 
of a vile anonymous letter like this before all the affec- 
tion which your wife has lavished on you ? Hal Rush- 
ton, I am ashamed of you ! You should have treated 
this communication with the contempt it deserves. " 

"And so I should, if her conduct had not tallied with 
its story. By hook or by crook, she has managed to 
get into Haltham every day this week, Mrs. Measures, 
and I never should have found it out except by accident. " 

"Well, and suppose she has. What of it ? " 

"You see what the letter says. She goes to visit 
some man in secret — some man to whom she gives 
money and presents. And all her money is gone, too. 
What am I to think ? " 

"That Paula is your true wife, and incapable of 
deceit " 

' ' What ! after the specimen of her integrity you have 
just received ? " 

"It has surprised me, certainly," replied Mary Mea- 
sures, "but, as a friend even, I would never doubt her 
until I had proved her untrue." 

"You are more trusting than I am," said Hal Rush- 
ton, "or you have less at stake. You would not speak 
so calmly if we were discussing the conduct of your 
husband instead of that of my wife." 

" I think I should — indeed I am sure I should. I 
love my husband dearly, and there can be no love with- 
out trust and confidence." 

"As much confidence as Paula has placed in me," 
said Hal bitteriy. 

" You have yet to learn why she has felt compelled 
to withhold it for a little while. I feel sure it will be 
only for a while, and that with the explanation of the 
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mystery all your doubts will melt away into thin air. 
Paula really interested in any man but yourself ! Rub- 
bish ! I would as soon believe I was in love with Mr. 
Gribble." 

'*You are a staunch friend, and an able advocate, 
Mrs. Measures," said Hal gloomily, **but I cannot fol- 
low you." 

'*Let me h^ your friend ^Iso, then. What is it that 
you suspect ? " 

"Everything. My wife visits a man of whom she 
tells me nothing. Isn't that sufficient ? " 

**This fi^entleman who lives at number fifteen, Bare- 
foot Lane, ' replied Mary Measures, referring to the letter. 
' * It doesn't sound like an aristocratic abode to me. Do 
you think she has gone there now ? " 

**I feel sure of it. Where else should she be gone? 
And why should she have stooped to this deception ? " 
** Why not clear up your doubts, then ? " 
''How can I do it?" 

** By following your wife to this address, and judging, 
if she is there, and why she is there, with your own 
eyes." 

Hal sprung to his feet at the suggestion. 
**I will, I will. But if," he added, covering his face 
with his hands, * ' if — God help me ! — I should find it to 
be true. " 

*' It is not true," cried Mary Measures indignantly. ** I 
would stake my soul upon her purity. And in proof of 
it, take me with you. Take me to Barefoot Lane, that 
I may convince you that my dear friend is above all 
suspicion. " 

'* Will you really come with me?" 
*' Have I not said it ? Men may suspect the creature 
whom they think they love, but a woman's friendship is 
too pure to harbour an unworthy doubt. If Paula has 
deceived you, it has been for the sake of others, and not 
for herself. Be a man, Hal Rushton. Follow her, and 
take her in your arms, and tell her never to insult your 
love again by being afraid to tell you everything. And 
I will go with you." 

*' What about Mr. Measures ? " 

"Intone of your servants take over a note to tell him 
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I am detained here, and shall not be home for a few 
hours. My husband trusts me, and will not suspect 
that I am making love to some other man," she said 
rather sarcastically. 

** Ah, but you have never deceived him," replied Hal, 
but his face was far brighter than it had been, even as 
he said the words ; and whilst Mrs. Measures wrote the 
note of explanation for her husband, he went with 
alacrity to order the horses to be put into the carriage. 



Meanwhile Paula, having walked as fast as she could 
lay her feet to the ground, until free from the scrutiny of 
her neighbours, felt that her strength was failing, and 
that she would not be able to go on foot much further. 
She was deliberating in her mind as to which of the 
farmhouses which lay between Deepdale and Haltham 
she could apply for assistance, with the prospect of the 
least scandal, when she saw a tax-cart, being driven at 
a furious rate, coming along the road towards her. The 
driver was a young carter, and he would never have 
noticed her uplifted hand or call to him to stop if she 
had not stood in the middle of the road and made him 
(almost) drive over her. Then he pulled up short as he 
remarked, — 

** Hullo, missus, that was a near shave. If I had 
gone over yer, it wouldn't 'ave been my fault" 

** Where are you going?" she demanded breathlessly. 

The carter scratched his head with the butt end of his 
whip. 

* * Well, I scarcely knows. The missus is ill in bed, 
and the master won't leave 'er, so he sez to me, he sez, 
* George,' he sez, *tak' the ould mare and gie 'er a 
good bucketing alang the road.' So I was thinking I'd 
take 'er through Deepdale, up to Parton Bridge, and 
round by Seaford. " 

** It does not signify where you drive, then, " said Paula 
quickly, * * so will you take me to Haltham ? I am in a 
hurry, and I cannot walk. I will pay you for it well," 
she said, taking ten shillings from her purse. 

'* Will you gie me ten shillings for the ride ? " said the 
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carter, eyeing the money greedily. *'Then Tm your 
man, missus. Joomp up, and Til have you in Haltham 
in no time, for the ould mare s got the jumps to-day. " 

The lad, who (luckily for Paula) lived some distance 
the other side of Haltham, and had never seen nor heard 
of Mrs. Rushton of Highbridge Hall, was as good as his 
word, and in less than an hour she found herself set 
down by Saint Mark's Church, at the top of Barefoot 
Lane. She rapped at the door of number fifteen with a 
fast-beating heart. She feared so much she might be 
too late. The idea that Carl Bjoms6n and she should 
part for all time on this side Eternity, without one word 
of mutual forgiveness, was a terrible one to her. A lit- 
tle boy opened the door, and the first sight that met 
Paula's eyes was that of Mrs. Sims sniffling and whining 
in a comer of the kitchen, with her apron over her head. 
This woman, who could be hard and indifferent to the 
sick, was ready (like all her class) to sob and moan 
over the dead whom she had never succoured nor cared 
for in life. 

**Is he gone?" cried Paula, observing her studied 
emotion. 

*'0h, dear, poor gentleman, I hope not!" groaned 
Mrs. Sims, '* for it's a horful thing to 'ave a death in the 
'ouse. But the doctor he's up there, and has been for 
the last hour, and Mrs. Wilfred's with 'im, and the poor 
dear's as bad as 'e can be. But I do 'ope as they'll do 
something to bring 'im round so he can be moved. For 
to 'ave a death in the 'ouse " 

But Paula passed by her and heard no further. Her 
lamentations affected her no more than the ** keening" 
of the mourners at an Irish funeral. All her anxiety now 
was to reach the upper chamber before it was too late. 
What might happen when she got there she did not even 
stay to contemplate. Poor Carl, the merry, sunny- 
haired Carl she had once loved, was dying, and wanted 
to see her, and she would have gone to him if the whole 
of Deepdale had been assembled in his room. As she 
silently entered the door, her eye fell upon Paulie, seated 
in a comer, and gazing wonderingly at the different 
colours on an india-rubber ball which he held in his hand. 
He looked very different from what he had done when 
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he passed into Mrs. Wilfred's charge. His pale golden 
locks had been washed and dressed till they lay like 
rings of floss silk upon his forehead, and his grey eyes 
had a look of content in them as he examined his ball 
and the embroidery on his white pinafore, and the new 
socks and boots that adorned his little feet. Paula's 
heart went out to her child, and she could not help kiss- 
ing him as she passed. The action attracted the atten- 
tion of the watchers by the dying bed, and Mrs. Wilfred 
exclaimed, — 

* * Lor', ma'am, you've only just come in time. The 
poor soul's been a-asking for you ever since the turn for 
death took place." 

**He has but a few minutes more to live now, Mrs. 
Rushton," added the doctor, '*and I sent for Nurse Wil- 
fred in case you were unable to come. I thought, too, 
he might ask for his little boy. " 

* * I have made an effort " began Paula, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

* * A most charitable effort, my dear lady, " returned 
Dr. Brown. * * I really hardly expected you. And on a 
Sunday, too. But I thought, as you seemed interested 
in the case, I had better let you know." 

** I am much obliged to you," said Paula, as she went 
up to the bedside. 

Carl was lying propped up with pillows, to ease his 
labouring breath, with eyes wide open, and hands and 
forehead clammy and cold. 

**You are very ill, Carl," she whispered in his ear. 
He bowed his head as he fixed his eyes upon her. " Is 
there anything you wish to say to me before you go ? " 

'* Yes. Send — them — away," he said, with an effort 

''He wishes to speak to me alone. You won't mind, 
will you ? " she said, with sweet, appealing eyes, to Dr. 
Brown. 

** Of course not. We will wait on the landing out- 
side," he replied, as he drew Mrs. Wilfred away with 
him. 

* * Are they gone ? " inquired Carl BjomsSn. 

**Yes; we are quite alone. You can say what you 
like/' 
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* * Paula, Paula, " he gasped, pulling her feebly towards 
him. ''Forgive, forgive." 

'* I do forgive you, Carl. I have forgiven. And when 
we meet again, it will be all forgotten." 

'* I was a brute," he murmured, '* a brute." 

** Don't think of it any more. It is all over now. 
Think only where you are going — and the mercy of the 
God who will understand your weakness, and cleanse 
you from your sin. 

''Will He forgive? 

" I am sure of it. Ask Him, Carl, even with your last 
breath." 

"You — ask Him — for me." 

She knelt down by the bedside, and with the dying 
man's hand in hers, she addressed a few simple words 
to their mutual Father, that asked Him to forgive them 
both for all their shortcomings, and to permit them to 
meet again when this life was over. But as she rose 
from her knees she saw an awful change had come over 
the dying man's face. 

"Nurse — doctor ! " she cried in alarm. 

Mrs. Wilfred was the first to re-enter the room. 

"Oh, hold 'im up, ma'am. Hold 'im up," she ex- 
claimed, * ' for 'e's agoing. " 

Paula passed her arm immediately under the patient's 
figure, so as to raise his head upon her breast, and there, 
after a few gasping sobs, Carl BjomsSn, who had insulted 
and ill-used her, and struck and injured her beyond all 
telling, breathed out the remnant of his worthless life. 

"He's gone," said the doctor, as Paula let the heavy 
head fall back from her arm upon the bed again. "Well, 
the poor fellow has had a more peaceful ending than I 
anticipated. And now, Mrs. Rushton, that your char- 
itable offices are no more required by him, you will let 
me take you away. " 

"Not yet," she replied, in a quiet voice, "not yet. 
Give me a moment to think what should be done. " 

"I have a patient waiting me," he commenced. 

"Go, go!" she cried. "J^ware no longer reeded 
here, and the kindness you have shown to this poor 
creature shall not be forgotten, I assure you. Mrs. Wil- 
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fred will do all that is necessary at present, and for the 
rest — I will write you to-morrow." 

She sat down in a chair by the bedside, and buried 
her face in her hands. She did not weep. She wished 
she could have done so — ^she was only thinking — 
thinking. 

'*Get her away as soon as you can," whispered the 
little doctor to the nurse ; * * she is overwrought She 
had much better go home. The scene has been too 
much for her." 

*'A11 right, sir. I understand," replied Mrs. Wilfred, 
as the doctor bustled away, and then she talked to the 
child for a few minutes, until the lady should be more 
composed. Finding she did not speak or move, how- 
ever, she ventured after a time to go up to her and sug- 
gest that the last offices for the dead should be performed 
at once, and that it was desirable she should go down- 
stairs. 

** Very well, I will go home," said Paula wearily, as 
she rose to her feet and kissed the child. 

One look only she cast back upon the dead face of 
Carl BjomsSn, and then, with a heavy sigh, she de- 
scended to the lower room, and having told Mrs. Sims 
what had occurred, passed out into the open air. 

Just as she had closed the door, however, Hal Rush- 
ton's phaeton came thundering round the comer of the 
street, and drew up close beside her. She raised her 
eyes, and saw to her astonishment her husband and 
Mary Measures alight upon the pavement Hal threw 
the reins to his g^room. 

** Drive round to the 'Black Horse,' " he said, '*and 
wait there till I come to you." Then, as the carriage 
disappeared, he turned to his wife and asked her, in a 
voice of subdued anger : ** Why are you here, and where 
have you been ? " 

His tone roused Paula's pride. It was so condemna- 
tory. Mary's arm was already thrust through hers, as 
she whispered, — 

** Don't be frightened, darling. Tell him everything. 
I know there is nothing wrong " 

**Iamnot frightened, Mary," replied Paula quietly, 
as she withdrew herself from her friend's protecting 
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clasp, *'but I am waiting to hear of what my husband 
suspects me." 

*' You have come here in secret," said Hal, *' and used 
a subterfuge in order to do so. I have been told there 
is someone at number fifteen whom you visit Is it 
true ? " 

'* It is true," she answered. 

"A man?" 

"A man." 

" Of your own station in life ? " 

" Of my own station in life." 

** Good God ! and you can have the audacity — the 
shamelessness — to stand there and confess it to my very 
face. Perhaps you will tell me he is your lover " 

'* He was my lover — once," she said. 

'* Oh, Paula, don't say that," cried Mary, in a voice 
of distress. 

** I cannot say otherwise, Mary." 

*' Very good, madam," exclaimed Hal wrathfuUy, 
" then go back to your lover, for you don't return to 
Highbridge Hall with me." 

*' I am going back, hut you will come with me." 

" I shall do no such thing, unless you wish to see 
murder committed. " 

'* You will use no violence when you see him, I 
guarantee that." 

'* I refuse to go." 

" Well, then, Hal, I say you shall go. You have 
insulted me by your suspicions. You owe me the 
opportunity of refuting them. Mary, you love me too 
well to suspect me of wrong. Fou will come with me, 
and see the man of whose existence I have been afraid 
as yet to tell my husband." 

'* Yes, Paula, you are right. We owe it to you to 
accept any explanation you may choose to offer us, and 
we will come. Mr. Rushton, I speak for you as well 
as mysel£ You have been glided by me hitherto in 
this matter, do as I ask you now." 

" Very well," he said, in a low voice, *' but remember 
I will not answer for my actions. " 

"/answer for them," replied Paula calmly, as she 
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walked back to number fifteen and demanded admit- 
tance. 

** Mrs. Sims," she said with much dignity as she en- 
tered, * * call Mrs. Wilfred downstairs. This lady and 
gentleman wish to visit the attic with me alone." 

* * Very good, ma'am, " replied the woman, as she rose 
and did as she was desired. 

In another minute Mrs. Wilfred passed them on the 
stairs, carrying little Paulie, whom Hal, in his excite- 
ment and curiosity, never even observed. When they 
reached the top landing, Paula paused, and looking at 
them with her mournful eyes, said, — 

*' Silence, Hal, and uncover your head. In another 
moment you will stand in a grander presence than that 
of the poor creature you have stooped to be jealous o£ " 

She flung open the door, and they saw, stretched 
upon the coarse bed, the dead form of Carl BjomsSn. 
At the sight all Hal's angry suspicions sunk to rest. 
He could not believe his wife had been holding assig- 
nations with the man who had once inhabited this wasted 
and neglected body. 

** Oh, Paula, this is some work of charity," cried 
Mary Measures. * * But why have you kept it secret ? " 

** Yes, ihai is the question to be answered now," said 
Hal. '* If this was merely a work of charity, why has 
it been necessary to deceive your husband in order to 
carry it through ? " 

** Because, Hal, this dead body is that of a person 
whom you made me solemnly promise never to men- 
tion to you again — whom you believed, and I believed, 
to be beyond the reach of troubling us any more. It is 
that of my first husband, Carl BjornsSn." 

'' Your first husband, Paula !" exclaimed the vicar's 
wife in amazement. 

*' Ah, dear Mary, you will have a sad story to listen to 
now ; but I am determined to conceal the truth no 
longer. It is sufficient for you to know at present that 
I was a wife and a mother before I met Hal, but I had 
divorced my husband. I believed I was a widow — ^so 
did my dear mother, but we were misinformed. To my 
horror, I met Captain BjomsSn in a dying condition in 
Haltham last Wednesday. I dared not tell Hal for fear 
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he should forbid my succouring him, and I dared not 
turn my back upon his abject misery, lest God should 
desert me also in my dying hour. Oh, Hal, if I have 
been wrong, forgive me. I have longed so much to 
tell you all the truth, and I meant to do so some day, 
when it was all past and over. I thought it better to 
act on my own impulse than to run the risk of flying in 
the face of your authority. But I have blundered some- 
how, and made you suspicious and angry with me. I 
am very, very sorry. I can say no more." 

*'It was not your going into Haltham. It was a 
beastly anonymous letter I received about it, "grumbled 
Hal. 

** Written, I daresay, by my friend Mrs. Rushton. I 
have seen Ted Snaley lurking about here on two occa- 
sions," replied Paula. 

*'Mr. Rushton, " whispered Mary, nudging his elbow, 
"what did I tell you you were to do when you saw 
dear Paula again ? " 

* ' You need not tell me twice, Mrs. Measures. Paula, 
my darling, .won't you come to me?" he said, as he 
held out his arms and she flew into them. * * My own 
wife ! trust me more fully for the future. I am not 
such a brute as you seem to think. Had I known of 
this business, I would have helped you through it all. " 

*'0h, Hal, dearest, you are so good. And I am very 
foolish, but I feared that it would pain you, and revive 
the old sore. But it is over now, beyond recall. Poor 
Carl will never trouble us again. But there is little 
Paulie, Hal " 

'' Paulie! and alive ? Where did you find him ? " 

''In this garret, and almost on the brink of starvation. 
The woman who passed us on the stairs held him in 
her arms. My heart has been bleeding for my poor 
child all the week. This man stole him from Grassdene, 
and the loss caused my poor mother's death. Can't 
you see it all, Hal ? He kidnapped Paulie, intending to 
blackmail mother and me for his restoration. But God 
struck him down with sickness, and he was unable to 
carry out his plan. When I met him again, he told me 
he had begged his way up to Haltham to place the boy 
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in my care. It may not have been true. God knows. 
But he has gone to be judged for his actions in this life, 
and we are not the ones to decide what his punishment 
shall be." 

*'I acknowledge it, Paula. And now, my darling 
wife, I want you to take your little boy and go straight 
home with Mrs. Measures. James can drive you, and 
I will follow in due course of time." 

*' Take Pauliel" she cried, brightening up. ''May I 
take him? But oh, Hal, if it should cause any im- 
pleasantness for you." 

**My dear girl, we will have no more deception of 
any kind. Deepdale may think what it likes, but it 
shall know the truth. And I daresay, if you ask her, 
your kind friend here will take all the task off your 
hands of making it known. " 

'*0f course I will," said Mrs. Measures, ''and it will 
only be a three days' wonder. Besides, you would 
never be happy without your boy, Paula." 

**0h, no," she replied, her soft eyes beaming with 
maternal love. ''I have been so sad without him, you 
can't think. And now I shall be able to bring him up 
amongst the birds and the flowers he loves so well, and 
with my darling little Edie. How happy he will be ) 
How happy I am ! Hal, dear husband, how happy you 
have made me. But why won't you come home with 
us?" 

"Because, dearest, I don't want you to visit this sad 
room again. Let me settle everything with Dr. Brown. 
It shall be in accordance with the position this poor 
fellow once held, believe me. And I will invent some 
excuse for having it so. I will say he was a poor 
relation, who had brought himself down in the world. 
The little doctor will understand." 

*' I leave it all to you," she replied. *' I leave myself, 
and all I am, and have, in your hands from this day 
henceforward, Hal. Heaven has been too good to me 
in giving me back my little Paulie. I want nothing 
more now to complete my earthly happiness." She 
went up to the bed once more, and gazed on the marble 
countenance. *'God give you rest and forgiveness, 
Carl BjomsSn," she said solemnly, and then, with a 
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passionate embrace to her husband, she clasped her 
friend's hand and accompanied her downstairs. 



The story of her former marriage proved (as Mrs. 
Measures had foretold) a three days' wonder in Deep- 
dale, and then it was forgotten, and the villagers grew 
as accustomed to see little Paul wandering over the 
grounds of Highbridge Hall as to see his little sister 
trotting by his side and talking to him in her baby 
fashion. And after a while, when other little ones 
joined the family group, and became his daily com- 
panions and his teachers, Paulie's dormant intellect was 
drawn out by love, until his mother was as proud and 
fond of her pensive boy as if he had been a genius. 

So happiness reigned at Highbridge Hall, but some- 
thing better reigned there too — a mutual confidence 
between husband and wife, which was never again 
disturbed. 



THE END. 
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131. yutPno an& ^tber Storieg • ByOuida 

The workmanship is excellent throughout, and the stories have 
the positive charms of simple grace and pathos. — Manchester 
Examiner, 

CLOTHf $Z.OO. PAPBR, 50 CKNTS. 

132. Blag! - - By Rhoda Broughton 

This most popular author has produced an old-fashioned 
English society novel full of incident and interest. Everyone will 
want to read it a second time. 

The book is charming, full of esprit^ and reveals the master in 
the handling of a theme, which, in other hands, would be hardly 
possible. It is a book that can safely be recommended to lovers of 
good light literature. — Home Journal. 

CLOTH, $1.00. PAPER, 50 CENTS. 

1 33. JBagjl an& annette - - By b. l. Farjkon 

The title of the Dickens of to-day seems to be very generally 
conceded by the literary critics to Farjeon. His readers cannot 
fail to be impressed with the similarity in characters and style. 

CLOTH, fz.OO. PAPER, 50 CENTS. 

134. tTbC 2)emontac - - By Walter Besant 

A charming tale of constancy which irresistibly draws out our 
deepest sympathy. One of those perfect pictures of a true woman's 
love which few can conjure up more cleverly than Mr. Besant.*- 
Temperance Record, 

CLOTH, $1.00. PAPER, 50 CENTS. 

135. JSrave f)eart an& gruc By Florence Marryat 

The very name of Marryat seems to have become associated 
with reading matter of strong literary inent.^-/oumalist, 

** Brave Heart and True " is Florence Marryat's last and one of 
her best novels. — Denver News* 

ILOTH, $I.«0. PAPER, 50 CENTS. 
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t46> B Xogt f llttgjon -. - - By Leslie Keith 

A strong story by the author of "A Hurricane m Petticoats," — 
a book which created a very lively excitement on its appearance in 
London. 

A new name destined presently to be known to the reading 
public is that of Leslie Keith. If this is her (or his ?) first novel — 
and we have no information of any other — there is good reason to 
believe that the author who shows such assurance and strength is 
capable of extraordinary flights. ** A Lost Illusion *' is a book to 
be singled out, to be remembered. There are not a score of living 
novelists who could equal or better it. — Boston Times. 

147. fOtCBtMc^ - By M. Betham-Edwards 

The latest novel by the pleasant author of ''The Parting 
of the Ways." 

This book has a very slight and simple plot, dealing with the 
discovery of a great scientific truth by a philosopher, who confides 
it to his wife. Presently he suspects his wife of divulging the 
secret to his secretary, and an estrangement and separation occurs. 
He discovers her innocence and is reconciled, but too late, for he is 

on his death-bed The story is well told, and with 

the ability and taste of a conscientious literary artist. It is happily 
free from the sensationalism that is the distinguishing ear-mark of 
so much of contemporary fiction. — Boston Gazette, 

148. tTbC yigcn 2)ea& By Florence Marryat 

A powerfully interesting novel by the author of " My Sister the 
Actress," which has just concluded serial publication in a London 
weekly where it attracted considerable attention. 

t40« tTbC ypll of 't)Onor By Annie Thomas 

Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) rivals Miss Braddon in 
the number and variety of her novels. She has a light, pleasant 
style, and a delicate touch in the recital of womanly love-stories. 
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150. B JBatPing ^ncet - ' - By Richard Dowling 

Is an unusually good specimen of the class of detective stories. 
The interest is well sustained, the supposed crime desperate and 
mysterious, and few readers will suspect the real actor until very 
near the close. The moral tone is high, and the reward of true 
and unselfish love entirely satisfactory. To read this book is a real 
recreation. — Public Opinion, 

Tells a story of intense dramatic power with great skill. After the 
plot is once fairly under way, it becomes immensely stirring, and the 
interest of the reader is kept at its fullest tension until the mystery 
that surrounds the villainy of the book is dissipated in the closing 
chapter. For those who read a story for the excitement that is in 
it, this book will be found by them to have enough and to spare. 
It is an exceptionally clever book in its class, and is very well writ- 
ten. — Boston Gazette. 

Mr. Dowling tells a story of mystery and crime in a bold, 
energetic fashion, and his new book is full of sensational incidents 
and hair-breadth escapes. 



t51> tTbe Xair& o' Cocftpen - - - By Rita 

The last new novel by the charming author of " Sheba,'* whose 
recent works have all been issued in the "International" or the 
** Westminster " Series. 



t52> B Xife for a Xove - by l. t. Meade 

Mrs Meade, the editor of "Atalanta," is one of the most repre- 
sentative writers of what may be called domestic fiction. A delicate 
insight into the pleasures and troubles of the faaiily circle, a tender 
vein of pathos, and a refined sense of humor give strong human 
interest to her work. 
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153» Aine ^wn people by Rudyard Kipling 

A collection of short stories lately published in English maga- 
zines, dealing in Mr. Kipling's vividly individual style, with native 
and military life in India. 

If we may judge from the wealth of resource, the calm and 
sometimes impertinent cynicism; Mr. Kipling has seen a great deal 
of very many phases of life in his short quarter of a century. • . . 
"Mine Own People" contains one or two reprints and several 
stories rather longer than most former publications, and there is 
also a very delightful critical essay on the author by Henry James. 
Mr. Kipling's rise has been so rocket-like that many croakers have 
predicted that he would '' come down like a stick." There is no 
coming down apparent, however, and Mr. Kipling's admirers will 
be glad to know those he calls ** Mine Own People." — Denver News, 



t54> Bigbt 2)agg - • - By R. E. Forrest 

This young author, who made some sensation with his earlier 
work, " The Touchstone of Peril," has attracted even more atten- 
tion by the present book, a stirring story of the Indian mutiny. 



t55» CTe f)eart of a flSaid by Beatrice Kipling 

A delightful story by an author hitherto little known in 
America. 



t56> q:be f)eir pregumptit^e anD tbe f)e<r apparent 

By Mrs. Oliphant 

Mrs. Oliphant's new book is marked by her usual keen appre- 
ciation of character and her charm of manner. 
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\57* fn tbC f)cart of tbe Storm by Maxwell Gray 

This new novel by the author of ** The Silence of Dean Malt- 
land," has been received with much favor in England. Tk^ SpeaJker 
says of it : *' The nobility, the seriousness of purpose, the keen 
sense of humor, the boldness and brilliance in description, will be 
familiar to the readers of her previous work. . It stands far, very 
far above our average fiction." ' 



t58» Bn ^ Xb Aafd'6 XOVC • By Maarten Maartens 

The author of "The Sin of Joost Avelingh," has made a 
remarkable impression upon the reading public in England. The 
Academy declares him " a man, who, in addition to mere talent, has 
a vein of genuine genius ** 



t50> tTbere ig l^O 2)eatb - By Florence Marryat 

This singularly interesting book contains an account of Miss 
Marryat's own experiences in the pursuit of Spiritualism. The 
author has a complete faith in the Occult Sciences, and the convic- 
tion with which she tells her adventures is almost sufficient to per- 
suade the sceptic to her belief. 



1 60. TTbe Soul of Countcgg Bbdan 

By Mrs. Campbell Praed 

A powerful story of animal magnetism, bringing the influence 
of the Occult Sciences into the heart of London society. 

t6t> yor tbc 2)cfence By b. l. Farjeon 

Mr. Farjeon, the later-day Dickens, as he has been called, con- 
tinues producing, with prolific rapidity, stories full of variety and 
brilliance in their characterization, and no less full of rough vigor 
in their development. " For the Defence " will be found quite 
representative of his work at its best. 
■ — • — — — — i I ' i ' • 
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17t> itise Tanentwortb'g f&ea by w. e. norris 

Mr. Norris is the typical novelist of contemporary social life. 
He never dives very deep or soars very high, but upon the brilliant 
surface of modern society, he skates and skims with never failing 
art. ** Miss Wentworth's Idea" is full of keen, cynical observation 
and incisive portraiture. — Charleston News and Courier. 

CLOTH, $I.OO ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 



172> B (golden g>rcam - by Geo. Manville Fenn 

— Brims over with stirring incident. The scene is laid in 
Hayti, and Revolution, Voudoo horrors and other exciting elements 
are prominent, and the efiFect of the whole is exceedingly dramatic, 
, almost melodramatic. — Boston Gazette. 

CLOTH, $1.00 ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 



nZ. fn Xucft^g Tanaig - - by John strange winter 

— ^A very interesting novel, full of humor and pathos, writ- 
ten by that successful author, John Strange Winter, who gave us 
** Booties' Baby " and other enjoyable works. It is fresh and whole- 
some throughout and has a spice of military allusion and life in it as 
all Winter's novels have. — Lowell Arena, 

CLOTH, $X.OO ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 



t74» (Plga^g Crime - . . . by Frank Barrett 

A Russian sketch alternating between Russia and the English 
capital. The narrative is vigorous, and displays an extensive 
acquaintance with Russian territory and custom. Like all else 
Siberian, its chief feature is cruelty and injustice, intrigue and 
horrors. — Minneapolis Tribune. 

CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 
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175. XLbC l)Onte^ Cat - - By J. Maclaren Cobban 

This is a very curious bit of detective story. It possesses the 
weird attraction of mystery, that makes one read on and on, careless 
of the many lapses of probability, which he excuses as he runs with 
the thought *' it is only a story, anyhow." The cat does more good 
detective work than all the Scotland Yard officers in the story, — 
N'gw Orleans Picayune, 

CLOTH, $I.OO ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 

176> Zbc TIClbite Company - - by a. Conan Doyle 

The author takes that English period when Edward III. was 
King , , , and draws a vivid picture of English, French and 
Spanish ways. It is not because he has gone to the trouble of 
studying the period that ** The White Company " is so engaging, but 
he has caught what is much more difficult, the spirit of the men of 
the past. — New York Times, 

CLOTH, $1.00 ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 

m. Zbc yaUwag iftan an^ l)t0 CbtPren 

By Mrs. Oliphant 

*' The Railway Man and His Children" can be highly recom- 
mended to the utmost fastidious, for purity and sweetness of style 
and well delineated characters, whose fortunes will be followed with 
unflagging interest." — Washington Public Ofdnion, 

CLOTH, $1.00 ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 

t78> fn UWO JKSOO^B By Stepniak and Wm. Westall 

— A Russian story, much like other Russian novels, yet having 
a peculiar interest of its own, as it relates to student life and 
is very probably a chapter from the life history of the famous 
Russian. — Tacoma Globe, 

CLOTH, $1.00 ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 
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179> gbe Scapegoat - - - by hall caine 

. . . A powerful story of life in the Orient remarkably 
vivid in its portrayal of character, brilliant in its local color, and 
picturesque, and impressive generally. It. has much of the force 
and all of the artistic spirit that mark the author's fine story, ** The 
Deemster." — Boston Gazette, 

There can be no thoughtful man or woman who appreciates 
what is intellectual, and who loves the beautiful, who will not say 
'*The Scapegoat" is a work to take a first rank in the classic 
literature of the country. — Scotsman, 

CLOTH, $I.CXJ ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 

t80> Ube ifttgcbtef of flSontca by l. b. walford 

Mrs. L. B. Walford is deservedly one of the most popular of 
English novelists. It is refreshing to take up her last novel, ** The 
Mischief of Monica " and find it original in plot, sparkling in dia- 
logue and exciting with unique situations. Such a novel as this is as 
welcome as an oasis in the desert, of almost worthless novels that are 
published nowadays. — Buffalo Commercial, 

CLOTH, $1.00 ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 

18t> Ube Xlttle ilStntgter by j. m. barrie 

J. M. Barrie's ** The Little Minister " is a great novel. It has 
been welcomed with unusual demonstrations of pleasure in England, 
critics of all schools, uniting in the testimony that it bore the unmis- 
takable stamp of genius. Its author is a young Scotchman, thirty 
years old, who has already achieved distinction by studies of Scottish 
life and character, nearly as popular on this side of the Atlantic as in 
the land of their birth. Dowered with a keen eye for the oddities of 
human nature, a photographic power of reproducing what he sees, a 
humor which plays gently around whatever topic it touches without 
ever rushing to the extremes of farcical extravaganza, and a style 
distinctive in the possession of certain qualities as irresistible as they 
are delightful. — New York Press, 

CLOTH, $1.00 ; PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. 
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WORKS OF 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

AUTHORIZED EDITION. 

New seven volume edition. Dark maroon cloth and gold, gilt top. 
Single or in sets. Per volume, .... $1.25 

pladt Caleg from tbe IbillB 

SoIDterg XLbtcc an^ otber Storleg 

JLbc pbantom ^Wcftsbaw anP otber galeg 

Zbe Storg of tbe (ga&gbigg an^ tln^er tbe g)eo^arg 

TTbe Xlflbt tbat yalle^ Revised and enlarged edition. 

departmental Plttlegt JParracft 'Room JPalla^g an^ otber 
IDeraeg 

flStne i^Wn People with critical introduction by Henry James 

Indian Tales 

ONE VOLUME, X3M0., CLOTH, GILT TOP, 77I PAGES. PRICE, $1.50. 

This is the only edition of " Plain Tales from the Hills," " Soldiers 
Three and other stories,»* "The Story of the Gadsbys," "Phantom 
'Rickshaw," issued in America in one volume with the sanction of the 
author. 

Three volume edition. Containing " Plam Tales from the Hills,* 
« The Phantom *Rickshaw, and In Black and White," " Soldiers Three, 
and Wee-WilUe Winkie." 

BUFF CLOTH AND INKS. PER VOLUME, $Z.OO. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

" The masterly force and grasp of the author are plainly evident." — 
N. O. States, 

"The style of the writer is original, vigorous and clean cut" — 
Chicago Herald. 

" His story is always original, often startling, sometimes tragic to a 
degree." — Christian Union, 

* * * Whose stories are told with an amiable egotism, infectious 
humor, and in a picturesque dialect that will send his name ringing down 
to posterity. — Louisville Courier Journal, 
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